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FOREWORD 


This  document  describes  the  development  and  field  testing  of  a  trial  bat¬ 
tery  of  newly  constructed  predictor  measures  for  evaluating  the  potential  per¬ 
formance  of  Army  applicants.  The  research  was  part  of  the  Army's  current, 
large-scale  manpower  and  personnel  effort  for  improving  the  selection,  classi¬ 
fication,  and  utilization  of  Army  enlisted  personnel.  The  thrust  for  the 
project  came  from  the  practical,  professional,  and  legal  need  to  validate  the 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB — the  current  U.S.  military 
selection/classification  test  battery)  and  other  selection  variables  as  pre¬ 
dictors  of  training  and  performance.  The  portion  of  the  effort  described 
herein  Is  devoted  to  the  development  and  validation  of  Army  Selection  and 
Classification  Measures,  and  referred  to  as  “Project  A."  Another  part  of  the 
effort  Is  the  development  of  a  prototype  Computerized  Personnel  Allocation  Sys¬ 
tem,  referred  to  as  "Project  B."  Together,  these  Army  Research  Institute  re¬ 
search  efforts,  with  their  in-house  and  contract  components,  comprise  a  land¬ 
mark  program  to  develop  a  state-of-the-art,  empirically  validated  personnel 
selection,  classification,  and  allocation  system. 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  FIELD  TEST  OF  THE  TRIAL  BATTERY  FOR  PROJECT  A 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement: 

Project  A  Is  a  large-scale,  multiyear  research  program  Intended  to  improve 
the  selection  and  classification  for  initial  assignment  of  persons  to  U.S.  Army 
Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS).  A  comprehensive  set  of  job  perfor¬ 
mance  measures  are  being  developed  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  and  a  set  of  newly  developed  experimental 
predictor  measures. 

This  report  describes  the  development  and  field  test  of  the  newly  devel¬ 
oped  predictor  measures. 


Procedure: 

Initial  work  concentrated  on  the  development  of  a  theoretical  approach  and 
research  design  to  effectively  and  efficiently  accomplish  the  research  objec¬ 
tive:  the  development  of  new  predictor  tests  and  inventories  that  would  com¬ 
plement  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB),  primarily  by 
measuring  abilities  that  would  be  valid  for  predicting  soldiers'  job  perfor¬ 
mance  but  were  not  measured  on  the  ASVAB. 

Early  activities  included  a  large-scale  literature  review,  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  expert  judgments  of  the  validity  of  tests  and  inventories  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  literature  review,  and  the  construction  and  administration  of  a 
Preliminary  Battery  of  "off-the-shelf"  tests  and  inventories.  These  activities 
served  to  direct  the  development  of  new  predictor  measures  toward  those  abili¬ 
ties  that  seemed  to  hold  most  promise. 

Three  major  types  of  new  measures  were  developed:  paper-and-pencil  tests 
of  cognitive  ability  (primarily  in  the  spatial  ability  domain),  paper-and- 
pencil  inventories  measuring  temperament,  biographical  data,  and  vocational 
interest  variables,  and  a  set  of  computer-administered  measures  of  perceptual/ 
psychomotor  abilities. 

These  new  measures  were  developed  in  an  iterative  manner.  The  measures 
were  subjected  to  three  pilot  tests  with  revisions  occurring  between  each  pilot 
test.  All  the  measures  were  then  collectively  administered  in  a  field  test  and 
final  revisions  were  made. 

During  the  pilot  tests  and  the  field  test,  several  analyses  and  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  new  measures  were  made.  Score  distributions  and  various  types  of 
test  reliability  were  computed.  The  extent  to  which  each  new  test  or  scale 
measured  an  ability  not  presently  measured  by  the  ASVAB  (called  uniqueness) 
was  determined.  The  way  in  which  the  new  measures  related  to  each  other  and 
to  the  ASVAB  subtests  was  analyzed.  Investigations  were  made  of  the  effect 


vii 


of  practice  and  idiosyncrasies  of  testing  stations  on  computer-administered 
tests.  The  effects  of  faking  on  the  temperament,  biodata,  and  vocational  in¬ 
terest  measures  were  also  investigated. 


Findings: 

The  Intended  objectives  of  the  research  were  realized.  The  newly  devel¬ 
oped  predictor  measures  were  shown  to  have  adequate  to  excellent  psychometric 
properties  (that  is,  sufficiently  large  score  distributions  and  acceptably  high 
reliabilities),  to  be  relatively  unique  (that  is,  to  measure  abilities  not  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  ASVAB),  to  be  not  unduly  affected  by  practice,  and  not  largely  af¬ 
fected  by  faking  in  an  applicant-like  setting.  Also,  preliminary  methods  for 
detecting  and  correcting  for  faking  were  shown  to  be  effective. 

The  final  set  of  measures,  called  the  Trial  Battery,  contains  six  paper- 
and-pencll,  cognitive  ability  tests,  10  computer-administered  tests  of  percep¬ 
tual/psychomotor  ability,  and  two  paper-and-pencil  inventories  containing  over 
30  scales  that  measure  temperament,  biographical  data,  and  vocational  inter¬ 
ests.  The  entire  battery  requires  about  4  hours  of  time  to  administer. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  Trial  Battery  will  be  used  in  the  Concurrent  Validation  Phase  of 
Project  A.  Soldiers'  scores  on  the  Trial  Battery  will  be  compared  to  their 
scores  on  job  performance  criterion  measures  (also  developed  by  Project  A)  to 
evaluate  the  validity  of  the  Trial  Battery  and  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
it  improves  the  prediction  of  job  performance  over  that  achieved  by  the  ASVAB. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  PROJECT  A 


Project  A  is  a  comprehensive  long-range  research  and  development 
program  which  the  U.S.  Army  has  undertaken  to  develop  an  improved  personnel 
selection  and  classification  system  for  enlisted  personnel.  The  Army’s 
goal  is  to  Increase  its  effectiveness  in  matching  first-tour  enlisted 
manpower  requirements  with  available  personnel  resources,  through  use  of 
new  and  improved  selection/classification  tests  which  will  validly  predict 
carefully  developed  measures  of  job  performance.  The  project  addresses  the 
675,000-person  enlisted  personnel  system  of  the  Army,  encompassing  several 
hundred  different  military  occupations. 

This  research  program  began  in  1980,  when  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  (ARI)  started  planning  the  extensive  research  effort  that  would 
be  needed  to  develop  the  desired  system.  In  1982  a  consortium  led  by  the 
Human  Resources  Research  Organization  (HumRRO)  and  including  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  and  the  Personnel  Decisions  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  (PDRI)  was  selected  by  ARI  to  undertake  the  9-year  project.  The  total 
project  utilizes  the  services  of  40  to  50  ARI  and  consortium  researchers 
working  colleglally  in  a  variety  of  specialties,  such  as  Industrial  and 
organizational  psychology,  operations  research,  management  science,  and 
computer  science. 

The  specific  objectives  of  Project  A  are  to: 

•  Validate  existing  selection  measures  against  both  existing  and 
project-developed  criteria.  The  latter  are  to  include  both  Army¬ 
wide  job  performance  measures  based  on  newly  developed  rating 
scales,  and  direct  hands-on  measures  of  MOS-specific  task  perfor¬ 
mance. 

•  Develop  and  validate  new  selection  and  classification  measures. 

•  Validate  intermediate  criteria  (e.g.,  performance  in  training)  as 
predictors  of  later  criteria  (e.g.,  job  performance  ratings),  so 
that  better  Informed  reassignment  and  promotion  decisions  can  be 
made  throughout  a  soldier’s  career. 

•  Determine  the  relative  utility  to  the  Army  of  different  performance 
levels  across  MOS. 

•  Estimate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  alternative  selection  and 
classification  procedures  in  terms  of  their  validity  and  utility 
for  making  operational  selection  and  classification  decisions. 

The  research  design  for  the  project  incorporates  three  main  stages  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  in  an  iterative  progression  of  development, 
testing,  evaluation,  and  further  development  of  selection/classification 
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instruments  (predictors)  and  measures  of  job  performance  (criteria).  In 
the  first  iteration,  file  data  from  Army  accessions  in  fiscal  years  (FY) 
1981  and  1982  were  evaluated  to  explore  the  relationships  between  the 
scores  of  applicants  on  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB),  and  their  subsequent  performance  in  training  and  their  scores  on 
the  first-tour  Skills  and  Qualification  Tests  (SQT). 

In  the  second  iteration,  a  concurrent  validation  design  will  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  FY83/84  accessions.  As  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  Concur¬ 
rent  Validation,  a  "preliminary  battery"  of  perceptual,  spatial,  tempera¬ 
ment/personality,  interest,  and  biodata  predictor  measures  was  assembled 
and  used  to  test  several  thousand  soldiers  as  they  entered  in  four  Military 
Occupational  Specialties  (MOS).  The  data  from  this  "preliminary  battery 
sample"  along  with  information  from  a  large-scale  literature  review  and  a 
set  of  structured,  expert  judgments  were  then  used  to  identify  "best  bet" 
measures.  These  "best  bet"  measures  were  developed,  pilot  tested,  and 
refined.  The  refined  test  battery  was  then  field  tested  to  assess  relia¬ 
bilities,  "fakability,"  practice  effects,  and  so  forth.  The  resulting 
predictor  battery,  now  called  the  "Trial  Battery,"  which  includes  computer- 
administered  perceptual  and  psychomotor  measures,  will  be  administered 
together  with  a  comprehensive  set  of  job  performance  indices  based  on  job 
knowledge  tests,  hands-on  job  samples,  and  performance  rating  measures  in 
the  Concurrent  Validation. 

In  the  third  iteration  (the  Longitudinal  Validation),  all  of  the 
measures,  refined  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  field  testing  and  the 
Concurrent  Validation,  will  be  administered  in  a  true  predictive  validity 
design.  About  50,000  soldiers  across  20  MOS  will  be  included  in  the  FY86- 
87  "Experimental  Predictor  Battery"  administration  and  subsequent  first- 
tour  measurement.  About  3500  of  these  soldiers  are  estimated  for  avail¬ 
ability  for  second- tour  performance  measurement  in  FY91. 

For  both  the  concurrent  and  longitudinal  validations,  the  sample  of 
MOS  was  specially  selected  as  a  representative  sample  of  the  Army’s  250+ 
entry-level  MOS.  The  selection  was  based  on  an  initial  clustering  of  MOS 
derived  from  rated  similarities  of  job  content.  These  MOS  account  for 
about  45  percent  of  Army  accessions.  Sample  sizes  are  sufficient  so  that 
race  and  sex  fairness  can  be  empirically  evaluated  in  most  MOS. 

Activities  and  progress  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  project  were 
reported  for  FY83  in  Ml  Research  Report  1347  and  Its  Technical  Appendix, 
ARI  Research  Note  83-37,  and  for  FY84  in  AR1  Research  Report  1393  and  its 
related  reports,  ARI  Technical  Report  660  and  ARI  Research  Note  85-14. 

Other  publications  on  specific  activities  during  those  years  are  listed  in 
those  annual  reports.  The  annual  report  on  project-wide  activities  during 
FY85  is  under  preparation. 

For  administrative  purposes,  Project  A  is  divided  into  five  research 
tasks: 


Task  1  --  Validity  Analyses  and  Data  Base  Management 
Task  2  --  Developing  Predictors  of  Job  Performance 
Task  3  --  Developing  Measures  of  School/Training  Success 
Task  4  --  Developing  Measures  of  Army-Wide  Performance 
Task  5  --  Developing  MOS-Specific  Performance  Measures 
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The  development  and  revision  of  the  wide  variety  of  predictor  and 
criterion  measures  reached  the  stage  of  extensive  field  testing  during  FY84 
and  the  first  half  of  FY85.  These  field  tests  resulted  in  the  fonnulatlon  of 
the  test  batteries  that  will  be  used  In  the  comprehensive  Concurrent 
Validation  program  which  Is  being  Initiated  In  FY85.  . 

The  present  report  Is  one  of  five  reports  prepared  under  Tasks  2-5  to 
report  the  development  of  the  measures  and  the  results  of  the  field  tests, 
and  to  describe  the  measures  to  be  used  in  Concurrent  Validation.  The  five 
reports  are: 

Task  2  —  "Development  and  Field  Test  of  the  Trial  Battery  for 

Project  A,"  Norman  G.  Peterson,  Editor,  ARI  Technical  Report 
739,  May  1987. 

Task  3  —  "Development  and  Field  Test  of  Job-Relevant  Knowledge  Tests 
for  Selected  MOS,"  by  Robert  H.  Davis,  et  al.,  ARI  Technical 
Report  in  preparation. 

Task  4  —  "Development  and  Field  Test  of  Army-Wide  Rating  Scales  and  the 
Rater  Orientation  and  Training  Program,"  by  Elaine  D.  Pulakos, 
and  Walter  C.  Borman,  Editors,  ARI  Technical  Report  716, 
October  1985. 

Task  5  —  "Development  and  Field  Test  of  Task-Based  MOS-Specific 
Criterion  Measures,"  Charlotte  H.  Campbell,  et  al.,  ARI 
Technical  Report  717,  October  1985. 

—  "Development  and  Field  Test  of  Behavioral ly  Anchored  Rating 
Scales  for  Nine  MOS,"  Jody  L.  Toquam,  et  al.,  ARI  Technical 
Report  In  preparation. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THEORETICAL  APPROACH,  RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  ORGANIZATION,  AND  DESCRIPTION 

OF  INITIAL  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Norman  G.  Peterson 


TASK  2:  APPROACH  AND  RESEARCH  DESIGN 


As  described  In  the  Overview,  Project  A  is  organized  into  five  re¬ 
search  tasks,  and  activities  of  Task  2  are  the  focus  of  this  report.  Task 
2*s  specific  objective  is  the  development  and  validation  of  new  (or  im¬ 
proved)  selection  and  classification  measures. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Artny  has  a  large  number  of  jobs  (called  Military 
Occupational  Specialties  or  MOS)  and  hires,  almost  exclusively,  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  untrained  persons  to  fill  those  jobs.  As  obvious  as  these  facts 
are,  they  need  to  be  stated  because  they  are  the  overriding  facts  that  have 
to  be  addressed  by  Task  2  research. 

One  implication  of  these  facts  is  that  a  highly  varied  set  of  indivi¬ 
dual  differences’  variables  muse  be  put  into  use  if  there  is  to  be  a 
reasonable  chance  of  improving  the  present  level  of  accuracy  of  predicting 
training  performance,  job  performance,  and  attrition/retention  In  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  those  jobs.  Much  less  evident  is  the 
particular  content  of  that  set  of  individual  differences  variables,  and  the 
way  the  set  should  be  developed  and  organized. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  less  obvious,  implication  is  the  notion  that  new 
predictor  measures  must  be  appropriate  for  selecting  persons  who  do  not 
have  the  training  and  experience  to  immediately  begin  performing  their 
assigned  jobs.  This  is  true  partly  because  of  the  vast  numbers  of  job 
positions  that  need  to  be  filled,  partly  because  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  found 
in  the  Army  (infantry,  artillery,  etc.),  and  partly  because  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  persons  that  the  Army  draws  from  (young  high-school  graduates  with 
little  or  no  specialized  training  and  job  experience). 

Theoretical .Approach 

These  considerations  led  us  to  adopt  a  construct-oriented  strategy  of 
predictor  development,  but  with  a  healthy  leavening  from  the  content- 
oriented  strategy.  Essentially,  we  endeavored  to  build  up  a  model  of 
predictor  space  by  (1)  identifying  the  major,  relatively  independent  do¬ 
mains  or  types  of  individual  differences’  constructs  that  existed;  (2) 
selecting  measures  of  constructs  within  each  domain  that  met  a  number  of 
psychometric  and  pragmatic  criteria;  and  (3)  further  selecting  those  con¬ 
structs  that  appeared  to  be  the  "best  bets"  for  incrementing  (over  present 
predictors)  the  prediction  of  the  set  of  criteria  of  concern  (i.e.,  train¬ 
ing/job  performance  and  attrition/retention  in  Army  jobs). 

Ideally,  the  model  would,  we  hoped,  lead  to  the  selection  of  a  finite 
set  of  relatively  independent  predictor  constructs  that  were  also  rela¬ 
tively  independent  of  present  predictors  and  maximally  related  to  the 
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criteria  of  Interest.  If  these  conditions  were  i.iet ,  then  the  resulting  set 
of  measures  would  predict  all  or  most  of  the  criteria,  yet  possess  enough 
heterogeneity  to  yield  powerful,  efficient  classification  of  persons  into 
different  jobs. 

The  development  of  such  a  model  also  had  the  virtue  that  It  could  be 
at  least  partially  "tested"  at  many  points  during  the  research  effort,  and 
net.  just  at  the  end,  when  all  the  predictor  and  criterion  data  are  in.  For 
example,  we  could  examine  the  covariance  of  newly  developed  measures  with 
one  another  and  with  the  present  predictors,  notably  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB).  If  the  new  measures  were  not  rela¬ 
tively  Independent  of  the  ASVAB  and  measures  from  other  domains  as  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  model,  then  we  could  take  steps  to  correct  that.  Also,  by 
constructing  such  a  visible  model,  we  thought  that  modifications  and  1m- 
prrvements  could  be  Implemented  much  more  straightfo5“wardly. 

Figure  1.1  shows  an  illustrative,  construct-oriented  model  and  is 
presented  In  order  to  represent  the  model  in  abstract.  Note  that  both  the 
criterion  and  the  predictor  space  are  depicted.  As  mentioned  earlier,  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  of  Project  A  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
criterion  measures,  and  we,  on  the  predictor  side,  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  Information  coming  from  those  efforts  as  it  has  become  available. 

If  this  illustrative  model  were  to  be  developed  and  tested  with  data, 
then  the  network  of  relationships  on  the  predictor  side,  on  the  criterion 
side,  and  between  the  two  could  be  confirmed,  disconfirmed,  and/or  modi¬ 
fied.  It  is  imperative  that  the  development  of  such  models  be  done  very 
carefully  and  conservatively,  and  subjected  frequently  to  reality  testing; 
we  have  kept  this  firmly  in  mind.  However,  the  possession  of  such  a  mode) 
enables  one  to  state  fairly  clearly  why  such  and  such  a  predictor  is  being 
researched,  and  to  check  quickly,  at  least  rationally,  whether  the  addition 
of  a  predictor  is  likely  to  improve  prediction. 

Finally,  the  model  is  depicted  as  a  matrix  with  a  hierarchical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  both  the  rows  and  the  columns.  We  have  found  lx  useful  to 
employ  this  hierarchical  notion,  because  it  allows  us  to  think  in  terms  of 
appropriate  levels  of  specificity  for  a  particular  problem  as  we  do  the 
research,  or  for  future  applications  of  measures.  (See  Peterson  and 
Bownas,  lb82,  for  further  discussion  of  this  type  of  model.) 

Research  Objectives 

This  theoretical  approach  led  to  the  delineation  of  seven,  more  con¬ 
crete  objectives  of  our  research.  These  were. 

1.  Identify  measures  of  human  abilities,  attributes,  or  characteris¬ 
tics  which  are  most  likely  to  be  effective  in  predicting,  prior  to 
entry  into  the  Army,  successful  soldier  performance  in  general  and 
in  classifying  persons  into  M05  where  they  will  be  most  successful, 
with  special  emphasis  on  attributes  not  tapped  by  current  pre¬ 
enlistment  measures. 

2.  Design  and  develop  new  measures  or  modify  existing  measures  of 
these  "best  bet"  predictors. 
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Figure  1.1.  Illustrative  construct-oriented  model. 
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3.  Develop  materials  and  procedures  for  efficiently  administering 
experimental  predictor  measures  In  the  field. 

4.  Estimate  and  evaluate  the  reliability  of  the  new  pre-enlistment  mea¬ 
sures  and  their  vulnerability  to  motivational  set  differences, 
faking,  variances  In  administrative  settings,  and  practice  effects. 

5.  Determine  the  Interrelationships  (or  covariance)  between  the  new 
pre-enlistment  measures  and  current  pre-enlistment  measures. 

6.  Determine  the  degree  to  which  the  validity  of  new  pre-enlistment 
measures  generalizes  across  MOS,  that  Is,  proves  useful  for  pre¬ 
dicting  measures  of  successful  soldier  performance  across  quite 
different  MOS  jod,  conversely,  the  degree  to  which  the  measures  are 
useful  for  classification  or  the  differential  prediction  of  success 
across  MOS. 

7.  Determine  the  extent  to  which  new  pre-enlistment  measures  Increase 
the  accuracy  of  prediction  of  success  and  the  accuracy  of  classifi¬ 
cation  Into  MOS  over  and  above  the  levels  of  accuracy  reached  by 
current  pre-enlistment  measures. 


Research  Design 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  have  followed  the  design  depicted  In 
Figure  1.2.  There  are  15  subtasks  In  our  actual  research  plan,  each  tied 
to  one  or  more  of  the  activities  or  products  shown  In  Figure  1.2. 

Several  things,  we  feel,  are  noteworthy  about  the  design.  First,  five 
test  batteries  are  mentioned:  Preliminary  Battery,  Demo  Computer  Battery, 
Pilot  Trial  Battery,  Trial  Battery,  and  Experimental  Battery.  These  appear 
successively  in  time  and  allow  us  to  modify  and  improve  our  predictors  as 
we  gather  and  analyze  data  on  each  successive  battery  or  set  of  measures. 

Second,  a  large-scale  literature  review  and  a  quantified  expert  judg¬ 
ment  process  were  utilized  early  In  the  project  to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  earlier  research  and  accumulated  knowledge  and  expert  opinion.  The 
expert  judgment  process  was  used  to  develop  an  early  model  of  both  the 
predictor  space  and  the  criterion  space,  and  relied  heavily  on  the  Informa¬ 
tion  gained  from  the  literature  review.  By  using  the  model  that  resulted 
from  analyses  of  the  experts’  judgments  of  the  relationships  between  pre¬ 
dictor  constructs  and  criterion  dimensions,  we  were  able  to  develop,  care¬ 
fully  and  efficiently,  measures  of  the  most  promising  predictor  constructs. 

Third,  the  design  Includes  both  predictive  (for  the  Preliminary  and 
Experimental  Batteries/  and  concurrent  (for  the  Trial  Battery)  validation 
modes  of  data  collection,  although  that  is  not  obvious  from  Figure  1.2. 
Thus,  we  are  able  to  benefit  from  the  advantage  of  both  types  of  designs, -- 
that  Is,  early  collection  and  analysis  of  empirical  criterion-related 
validities  in  the  case  of  the  concurrent  design,  and  less  concern  about 
range  restriction  and  experiential  effects  in  the  predictive  design. 
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Figure  1.2.  Flow  chart  of  predictor  measure  development  activities  of 
Project  A. 


Organization 


We  organized  Task  2  researchers  Into  three  "domain  teams"  as  we  worked 
our  way  through  this  research  design  and  toward  the  earlier  described 
research  objectives.  One  team  concerned  Itself  with  the  temperament, 
biographical  data,  and  vocational  Interest  variables  and  came  to  be  called 
the  "non-cognltlve"  team.  Another  team  concerned  itself  with  cognitive  and 
perceptual  kinds  of  variables  and  was  called  the  "cognitive"  team.  The 
third  team  concerned  Itself  with  psychomotor  and  perceptual  variables  and 
was  labeled  the  "psychomotor"  team  or  sometimes  the  "computerized"  team, 
since  all  the  measures  developed  by  that  team  were  computer-administered. 


TASK  2:  PROGRESS  SUMMARY 


One  gauge  of  progress  is  the  degree  to  which  the  seven  research  objec¬ 
tives  presented  earlier  have  been  accomplished.  Following  is  a  short 
summary  of  progress  in  terms  of  those  objectives. 

1.  Identify  "best  bet"  measures--This  objective  has  been  met.  We 
sifted  through  a  mountain  of  literature,  translating  the  informa¬ 
tion  onto  a  common  form  that  enabled  us  to  evaluate  constructs  and 
measures  In  terms  of  several  psychomotor  and  pragmatic  criteria. 

The  results  of  that  effort  fed  into  the  expert  judgment  process 
wherein  35  personnel  psychologists  provided  the  data  necessary  to 
develop  our  first  model  of  the  predictor  space.  After  further 
review  by  experienced  researchers  in  the  Army  and  an  advisory 
group,  a  set  of  "best  bet"  constructs  was  settled  or..  We  also  made 
some  field  visits  to  observe  combat  arms  jobs  first-hand, in  addi¬ 
tion  to  receiving  criterion-side  information  from  other  Project  A 
researchers;  all  of  this  information  was  very  useful  in  developing 
new  measures. 

2.  Develop  measures  of  "best  bet"  predictors--This  objective  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  following  the  blueprint  provided  from  the  first 
objective.  We  carried  out  many  small  and  not-so-small  sample 
tryouts  of  these  measures  as  they  were  developed,  as  is  documented 
in  the  remainder  of  this  report.  The  Trial  Battery  is  the  tangible 
product  of  meeting  this  objective. 

3.  Develop  procedures  for  efficiently  administering  predictor  mea¬ 
sures-  -As  anyone  who  has  done  research  in  military  settings  is 
aware,  soldiers’  time  is  precious  and  awarded  research  time  is  not 
to  be  squandered  We  think  we  have  developed  and  implemented 
effective  method*  for  getting  maximum  quality  and  quantity  of  data 

,  out  of  our  data  collection  efforts.  The  favorable  results  we  have 
so  far  achieved  in  completeness  and  usefulness  of  data  are  due  in 
large  part,  we  think,  to  the  attention  paid  to  this  objective. 

4.  Estimate  reliability  and  vulnerability  of  measures--Thi s  objective 
has  also  been  largely  accomplished.  We  can  report  that  analyses  to 
d<te  indicate  that  the  new  measures  are  psychometrically  sound  and 
acceptably  invulnerable  to  the  various  sources  of  measurement  prob- 
lems--or  we  have  devised  some  ways  to  adjust  for  such  effects. 
However,  more  specifically  targeted  research  would  be  useful  in 
this  area. 

5.  Determine  the  interrelationships  between  the  new  measures  and  cur¬ 
rent  pre-enlistment  measures--Work  still  remains  on  this  objective, 
but  the  data  collected  to  date  show  that  the  new  measures  have  much 
variance  that  is  not  shared  with  the  ASVAB,  and  that  the  across- 
domain  shared  variance  is  low  (e.g.,  the  new  cognitive  measures 
have  low  correlations  with  the  non-cogniti ve  measures). 

6.  and  7.  Determine  the  level  of  prediction  of  soldier  performance, 

classification  efficiency,  and  incremental  validity  of  the  new  mea- 
sures--The  jury  is  still  out  on  these  questions  since  the  data  that 
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will  enable  us  to  address  these  objectives  have  not  yet  been  ana¬ 
lyzed. 

We  turn  now  to  a  description  of  the  Initial  research  activities  de¬ 
voted  to  development  of  new  predictors,  specifically:  literature  review; 
expert  judgments;  development,  administration,  and  analysis  of  the  Prelim¬ 
inary  Battery;  and  initial  development  of  a  computer  battery.  As  Figure 
1.2  shows,  all  of  these  activities  led  up  to  the  development  of  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery. 
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LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Purpose 

The  overriding  purpose  of  the  literature  review  was,  simply  put,  to 
make  maximum  use  of  earlier  research  on  the  problem  of  accurately  pre¬ 
dicting  job  performance  and  classifying  persons  Into  jobs  In  such  a  way 
that  both  the  person  and  the  organization  receive  maximum  benefits.  More 
specifically,  we  wished  to  Identify  those  variables  or  constructs,  and 
their  measures,  that  had  proven  effective  for  such  purposes.  As  Figure  1.2 
shows,  the  Information  obtained  from  the  literature  review  was  used  in  all 
the  Immediately  succeeding  research  activities. 

Search  Procedures 

The  search  was  conducted  by  the  three  research  teams,  each  responsible 
for  a  fairly  broadly  defined  area  of  human  abilities  or  characteristics: 
cognitive  abilities;  non-cognltlve  characteristics  such  as  vocational  in¬ 
terests,  biographical  data,  and  measures  of  temperament;  and  psychomotor/ - 
physlcal  abilities.  Whll  .  t.iese  domains  were  convenient  for  purposes  of 
organizing  and  conducting  literature  search  activities,  they  were  not  used 
as  (nor  Intended  to  be)  a  final  taxonomy  of  possible  predictor  measures. 

The  literature  search  was  conducted  in  late  1982  and  early  >1983.  In 
each  of  the  three  areas,  the  teams  carried  out  essentially  the  same  steps: 

1.  Compile  an  exhaustive  list  of  possibly  relevant  reports,  articles, 
books,  or  other  sources. 

2.  Review  each  source  and  determine  its  relevancy  for  the  project  by 
examining  the  title  and  abstract  (or  other  brief  review). 

3.  Obtain  the  sources  identified  as  relevant  in  the  second  step. 

4.  For  relevant  materials,  carry  out  a  thorough  review  and  transfer 
relevant  information  onto  special  review  forms  develooed  for  the 
project. 

In  the  first  step,  several  activities  were  designed  to  insure  as 
comprehensive  a  list  as  possible.  Several  computerized  searches  of  rele¬ 
vant  data  bases  were  done;  Appendix  A  names  and  describes  the  data  bases 
searched.  Across  all  three  ability  areas,  more  than  10,000  sources  were 
Identified  via  the  computer  search.  (Of  course,  many  of  these  sources  were 
identified  as  relevant  in  more  than  one  area,  and  were  thus  counted  more 
than  once.) 

In  addition  to  the  computerized  searches,  we  obtained  reference  lists 
from  recognized  experts  in  each  area,  emphasizing  the  most  recent  research 
in  the  field.  We  also  obtained  several  annotated  bibliographies  from 
military  research  laboratories.  Finally,  we  scanned  the  last  several 
years’  editions  of  research  journals  that  are  frequently  used  in  each 
ability  area,  as  well  as  more  general  sources  such  as  textbooks,  handbooks, 
and  appropriate  chapters  in  the  Annual  Review  of  Psychology  (which  reviews 
the  most  recent  research  in  a  number  of  conceptually  distinct  areas  of 
psychology). 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  sources  identified  were  not  relevant  to  our 
purpose— that  is,  the  identification  and  development  of  promising  measures 
for  personnel  selection  In  the  U.S.  Arny.  These  nonrelevant  sources  were 
weeded  out  In  Step  2.  The  relevant  sources  were  obtained  and  reviewed,  and 
two  forms  were  completed  for  each  source:  an  Article  Review  form  and  a 
Predictor  Review  form  (several  of  the  latter  could  be  completed  for  each 
source).  These  forms  were  designed  to  capture.  In  a  standard  format,  the 
essential  Information  about  the  reviewed  sources,  which  varied  considerably 
In  their  organization  and  reporting  styles. 

The  Article  Review  form  contained  seen  sections:  citation,  abstract, 
list  of  predictors  (keyed  to  the  Predictor  Review  forms),  description  of 
criterion  measures,  description  of  sample(s),  description  of  methodology, 
other  results,  and  reviewer's  comments.  The  Predictor  Review  form  also 
contained  seven  sections:  description  of  predictor,  reliability,,  norms/ 
descriptive  statistics,  correlations  with  other  predictors,  correlations 
with  criteria,  adverse  Impact/differential  validity/test  fairness,  and 
reviewer's  recommendations  (about  the  usefulness  of  the  predictor).  Each 
predictor  was  tentatively  classified  into  an  Initial  working  taxonomy  of 
predictor  constructs  (based  primarily  on  the  taxonomy  described  iin  Peterson 
and  Bownas,  1982).  Appendix  B  contains  copies  of  these  two  forms. 

Li terature  Search  Results 


The  Review  forms  and  the  actual  sources  that  had  been  located  were 
used  in  two  primary  ways.  First,  three  working  documents  were  written,  one 
for  each  of  the  three  areas.  (These  work  documents  were  put  into  ARI 
Research  Note  form:  Toquam,  Corpe,  Ounnette  and  Keyes,  in  preparation; 
McHenry  and  Rose,  in  preparation;  Hough,  Kamp,  and  Barge,  in  preparation.) 
These  documents  Identified  and  summarized  the  literature  with  regard  to 
Issues  important  to  the  research  being  conducted,  the  most  appropriate 
organization  or  taxonomy  of  the  constructs  in  each  area,  and  the  validities 
of  the  various  measures  for  different  types  of  job  performance  criteria. 
Second,  the  predictors  identified  in  the  review  were  subjected  to  furtner, 
structured  scrutiny  In  order  to  (1)  select  tests,  and  inventories  to  make 
up  the  Preliminary  Battery,  and  (2)  select  the  "best  bet"  predictor 
constructs  to  be  used  In  the  expert  judgment  research  activity. 

Screening  of  Predictors 

An  initial  list  was  compiled  of  all  predictor  measures  that  seemed 
even  remotely  appropriate  for  Army  selection  and  classification.  This  list 
was  further  screened  by  eliminating  measures  according  to  several  "knock¬ 
out  factors:  (!)  measures  developed  for  a  single  research  project  only; 

(2)  measures  designed  for  a  narrowly  specified  population/occupational 
group  (e.g.,  pharmacy  students);  (3)  measures  targeted  toward  younger  age 
groups;  (4)  measures  requiring  special  apparatus  for  administration; 

(5)  measures  requiring  unusually  long  testing  times;  (6)  measures  requiring 
difficult  or  subjective  scoring;  and  (7)  measures  requiring  individual 
administration . 

knockout  factor  (4)  was  applicable  only  with  regard  to  screening  for 
the  Preliminary  Cattery,  which  could  not  have  any  computerized  tests  or 


other  apparatus  since  it  was  to  be  administered  early  in  the  project, 
before  such  testing  devices  could  be  developed,  Factor  (4)  was  not  applied 
with  regard  to  screening  measures  for  inclusion  in  the  expert  judgment 
process. 

Application  of  knockout  factors  resulted  in  a  second  list  of  candidate 
measures.  Each  of  these  measures  was  evaluated  on  the  12  factors  shown  in 
Figure  1.3,  by  at  least  two  researchers.  {A  5-point  rating  scale  was 
applied  to  each  of  the  12  factors.)  Discrepancies  in  ratings  were  resolved 
by  discussion.  We  point  out  that  there  was  not  always  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  variable  to  allow  a  rating  on  all  factors. 

This  second  list  of  measures,  each  with  a  set  of  evaluations,  was 
input  to  (1)  the  final  selection  of  measures  for  the  Preliminary  Battery 
and  (2)  the  final  selection  of  constructs  to  be  included  in  the  expert 
judgment  process,  to  which  we  now  turn. 


1.  0 ! scrim! nab  1 1 1 ty  -  extant  to  which  the  measure  has  sufficient  score 
range  and  variance,  i.e.,  does  not  suffer  from  ceiling  and  floor 
effects  with  respect  to  the  applicant  population. 

2.  Reliability  -  degree  of  reliability  as  measured  by  traditional  psycho¬ 
metric  methods  such  as  test-retest,  internal  consistency,  or  parallel 
forms  reliability. 

3.  Group  Score  Differences  (Differential  Impact)  -  extent  to  which  there 
are  mean  and  variance  differences  in  scores  across  groups  defined  by 
age,  sex,  race,  or  ethnic  groups;  a  high  score  indicates  little  or  no 
mean  differences  across  these  groups. 

4.  Consistency/Robustness  of  Administration  and  Scoring  -  extent  to  which 
administration  and  scoring  .Is  standardized,  ease  of  administration  and 
scoring,  consistency  of  administration  and  scoring  across  administra¬ 
tors  and  locations. 

5.  Generality  -  extant  to  which  predictor  measures  a  fairly  general  or 
broad  ability  or  construct. 

6.  Criterion-Related  Validity  -  the  level  of  correlation  of  the  predictor 
as  a  measure  of  Job  performance,  training  performance  and  turnover/at¬ 
trition. 

7.  Construct  Validity  -  the  amount  of  evidence  existing  to  support  the 
predictor  as  a  measure  of  a  distinct  construct  (correlational  studies, 
experimental  studies,  etc.). 

8.  Face  Validity/Applicant  Acceptance  -  extent  to  which  the  appearance 
and  administration  methods  of  the  predictor  enhance  or  detract  from 
Its  plausibility  or  acceptability  to  laymen  as  an  appropriate  test  for 
the  Army. 

9.  Differential  Validity  -  existence  of  significantly  different 
criterion-related  validity  coefficients  between  groups  of  legal  or 
societal  concern  (race,  sex,  age);  a  high  score  indicates  little  or 
no  differences  In  validity  for  these  groups. 

10.  Test  Fairness  -  degree  to  which  slopes,  Intercepts,  and  standard 
errors  of  estimate  dl f fer*across  groups  of  legal  or  societal  concern 
(race,  sex,  age)  when  predictor  scores  are  regressed  on  Important 
criteria  (job  performance,  turnover,  training);  a  high  score  Indicates 
fairness  (little  or  no  differences  in  slopes,  intercepts,  and  standard 
errors  of  estimate) . 

11.  Usefulness  of  Classification  -  extent  to  which  the  measure  or  predic¬ 
tor  will  be  useful  In  classifying  persons  into  different  specialties. 

12.  Overall  Usefulness  for  Predicting  Army  Criteria  -  extent  to  which 
predictor  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  overall  or  Individual  predic¬ 
tion  of  criteria  Important  to  the  Army  (e.g  ,  AWOt  ,  drug  use,  attri¬ 
tion,  unsuitability,  Job  performance,  and  training)!. 


Figure  1.3.  Factors  used  to  evaluate  predictor  measures  for  the  Preliminary  Battery 
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EXPERT  JUDGMENTS 


Approach  and  Rationale 

The  approach  used  in  the  expert  judgment  process  was  to  (1)  identify 
criterion  categories,  (2)  identify  an  exhaustive  range  of  psychological 
constructs  that  may  be  potentially  valid  predictors  of  those  criterion 
categories,  and  (3)  obtain  expert  judgments  about  the  relationships  between 
the  two.  Schmidt,  Hunter,  Croll,  and  McKenzie  (1983)  showed  that  pooled 
expert  judgments,  obtained  from  experienced  personnel  psychologists,  were 
as  accurate  in  estimating  the  validity  of  tests  as  actual,  empirical  cri¬ 
terion-related  validity  research  using  samples  of  hundreds  of  subjects. 

That  is,  experienced  personnel  psychologists  are  effective  "validity  gener¬ 
al  izers"  for  cognitive  tests.  They  do  tend  to  underestimate  slightly  the 
true  validity  as  obtained  from  empirical  research. 

Hence,  one  way  to  identify  the  "best  best"  set  of  predictor  variables 
and  measures  is  to  use  a  formal  judgment  process  employing  experts  such  as 
that  followed  by  Schmidt  et  al .  (1983).  Peterson  and  Bownas  (1982)  provide 
a  complete  description  of  the  methodology,  which  has  been  used  successfully 
by  Bownas  and  Heckman  (1976),  Peterson,  Houston,  Bosshardt,  and  Dur.nette 
(1977),  Peterson  and  Houston  (1980),  and  Peterson,  Houston,  and  Rosse 
(1984)  to  identify  predictors  fur  the  jobs  of  firefighter,  correctional 
officer,  and  entry-level  occupations  (clerical  and  technical),  respec¬ 
tively.  Descriptive  information  about  a  set  of  predictors  and  the  job 
performance  criterion  variables  is  given  to  "experts"  in  personnel  selec¬ 
tion  and  classification,  typically  personnel  psychologists.  These  experts 
estimate  the  relationships  between  predictor  and  criterion  variables  by 
rating  or  directly  estimating  the  value  of  the  correlation  coefficients. 

The  result  is  a  matrix  with  predictor  and  criterion  variables  as  the 
columns  and  rows,  respectively.  Cell  entries  are  experts’  estimates  of  the 
degree  of  relationship  between  tiie  particular  predictors  and  various  cri¬ 
teria.  The  interrater  reliability  of  the  experts’  estimates  is  checked 
first.  If  the  estimate  is  sufficiently  reliable  (previous  research  shows 
values  in  the  .80  to  .90  range  for  about  10  to  12  experts),  the  matrix  of 
predictor-criterion  relationships  can  be  analyzed  and  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  By  correlating  the  columns  of  the  matrix,  the  covariances  of  the 
predictors  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  profiles  of  their  estimated 
relationships  with  the  criteria.  These  covariances  can  then  be  factor 
analyzed  to  identify  predictors  that  function  similarly  in  predicting 
performance  criteria.  Similarly,  the  criterion  covariances  can  be  examined 
to  identify  clusters  of  criteria  predicted  by  a  common  set  of  predictors. 

Such  procedures  help  identify  redundancies  and  overlap  in  tne  predic¬ 
tor  set.  The  common  sets  or  clusters  of  predictors  and  of  criteria  are  an 
important  product  for  several  reasons.  First,  they  provide  an  efficient 
means  of  summarizing  the  data  generated  by  the  experts.  Second,  the  sum¬ 
mary  form  allows  easier  comparison  with  the  results  of  meta-analyses  of 
criterion-related  validity  coefficients.  Conflicting  or  absent  evidence  is 
a  sure  guide  to  important  resea; ch  questions.  Certain  clusters  may  have  to 
be  reconfigured  because  of  new  oata.  Third,  less  direct  but  potentially 
more  important,  these  clusters  provide  a  model  or  theory  of  predictor- 
criterion  performance  space.  This  model  serves  as  an  informative  guide  to 
development  of  a  set  of  predictors  that  should  be  efficient  ard  valid,  at 


least  Insofar  as  the  Informed  opinion  of  knowledgeable  experts  can  propel 
one  in  that  direction. 

To  carry  out  the  expert  judgment  activity,,  we  had  to  identify  predic¬ 
tor  and  criterion  variables  and  prepare  materials  that  would  enable  the 
experts  to  provide  reliable  estimates  of  validity. 

Mep.t1flc.at ton  of  Predictor  Vari abl aj 

The  list  cf  predictor  variables  that  had  been  evaluated  on  12  relevant 
factors  (see  Literature  Review,  Screening  of  Predictors)  was  used  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  predictors  for  the  expert  judgment  process.  Variables  were  in¬ 
cluded  if  they  received  generally  high  evaluations  and  if  they  added  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  coverage  for  a  particular  domain  of  predictor  vari¬ 
ables.  At  this  point,  we  began  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  initial  predic¬ 
tor  taxonomy  used  in  the  literature  review,  and  to  create  a  new  one  that  we 
felt  best  represented  the  entire  predictor  domain  relevant  to  our  Army 
goal.  There  were  53  members  In  the  final  set  0*  predictor  variables.  (The 
names  and  definitions  of  these  variables  are  shown  in  Appendix  C.) 

Materials  describing  each  of  the  53  variables  were  prepared.  The 
expert  judges  were  experienced  psychologists  wno  were  generally  familiar 
with  psychometric  Information  and,  in  varying  degrees,  knowledgeable  about 
the  53  variables  in  our  final  list.  Therefore,  the  descriptive  material 
was  designed  to  transmit  a  large  amount  of  information  as  concisely  as 
possible. 

Each  packet  contained  a  sheet  that  named  and  defined  the  variable,  de¬ 
scribed  how  it  was  typically  measured,  and  summarized  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  selected  measures  of  the  variable.  Following  this  sheet 
were  descriptions  of  one  or  more  specific  measures,  including  the  name  of 
the  test,  its  publisher,  the  variable  it  was  designed  to  measure,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  items  and  the  number  of  items  on  the  test  (in  most  cases, 
sample  items  were  included),  a  brief  description  of  the  administration  and 
scoring  of  the  test,  and  brief  summaries  of  studies  of  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  measure. 

Idgntillcitlooof  Criterion  Variables 

Several  types  of  criterion  variables  were  Identified.  They  included  a 
set  of  specific  job  task  criterion  categories,  a  set  that  described  perfor¬ 
mance  in  initial  Army  Training,  and  a  set  of  generalized  Army  effectiveness 
categories. 

Smclfic  Job  Task  Categories.  Short  of  enumerating  all  job  tasks  in 
the  nearly  240  entry-level  job  specialties,  the  nature  of  the  performance 
domain  had  to  be  characterized  in  a  way  that  was  at  once  comprehensive, 
understandable,  and  usable  by  judges.  Since  many  jobs  share  similar  tasks, 
the  abstraction  of  generic  task  categories  was  possible.  Two  approaches 
were  tried;  we  report  here  only  on  the  method  chosen. 

This  approach  was  based  cn  more  general  job  descriptions  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  of  111  jobs  that  nad  been  previously  clustered  by  person¬ 
nel  experts  familiar  with  Army  jobs.  Twenty-three  clusters  had  been  iden¬ 
tified.  Criterion  categories  were  developed  by  reviewing  the  descriptions 


of  the  jobs  In  these  clusters  to  determine  common  job  activities.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  determining  what  a  soldier  In  each  job  might  be  observed 
doing  and  what  he  or  she  might  be  trying  to  accomplish.  The  categories 
were  constructed  to  connote  a  set  of  actions  that  typically  occur  together 
(e.g.,  transcribe,  annotate,  sort,  Index,  file,  retrieve)  leading  to  some 
common  objective  (e.g.,  record  and  file  information).  Criterion  categories 
often  Included  reference  to  the  use  of  equipment  or  other  objects. 

Once  criterion  categories  were  identified  for  the  common  actions  In 
the  23  clusters,  additional  categories  were  identified  to  cover  unique 
aspects  of  jobs  In  the  sample  of  111.  In  all,  categories  were  gen¬ 
erated.  Host  of  the  categories  applied  to  several  jobs,  and  most  of  the 
jobs  were  characterized  by  activities  from  several  categories.  Their  names 
and  definitions  are  shown  In  Appendix  C. 

Performance  In  Initial  Army  Training,  Two  sources  of  Information  were 
used  to  Identify  appropriate  training  performance  variables:  archival 
records  of  soldiers'  performance  In  training  were  examined,  and  trainers 
were  interviewed.  This  Information  was  obtained  for  eight  MOS:  Radio/Te¬ 
letype  Operator,  MANPAOS  Crewman,  Light  Vehicle/Power  Generation  Mechanic, 
Motor  Transport  Operator,  Food  Service  Specialist,  M60  and  Ml  Armor  Crew. 
Administrative  Specialist,  and  Unit  Supply  Specialist.  These  specialties 
represented  a  heterogeneous  group  with  respect  to  type  of  work  and  were, 
for  the  most  part,  high-density  MOS. 

The  review  of  archival  records  was  Intended  to  identify  the  type  of 
measures  used  to  evaluate  training  performance,  since  the  content  was,  ob¬ 
viously,  specific  to  each  MOS. 

Five  or  six  trainers  were  Interviewed  for  each  MOS,  using  a  modified 
critical  incidents  approach.  Trainers  were  asked,  "What  things  do  trainees 
do  that  tell  you  they  are  good  (or  bad)  trainees?"  Generally,  trainers  re¬ 
sponded  with  fairly  broad,  trait-like  answers  and  appropriate  follow-up 
questions  were  used  to  obtain  more  specific,  behavioraily  oriented  informa¬ 
tion. 


After  examining  the  archives  and  conducting  the  interviews,  we  pooled 
and  categorized  the  information  from  both  sources.  We  found  much  overlap 
across  MOS  In  the  way  training  performance  was  evaluated.  Furthermore,  we 
could  not  Include  content-specific  variables  since  this  would  require 
several  hundred  training  performance  variables  (one  for  each  MOS.  at 
least).  Nor  did  we  wish  to  do  so,  since  the  task  or  MOS-specific  perfor¬ 
mance  variance  was  covered  elsewhere,  as  described  above. 

In  the  end,  we  decided  that  four  variables  adequately  represented 
training  performance.  Their  names  and  definitions  are  shown  in  Appendix  C. 

Generalized  Army  Effectiveness  Categories.  The  identification  of 
these  variables  was  carried  out  in  three  steps.  First,  we  developed  a 
preliminary  conceptual  model  based  on  relevant  theory  and  empirical 
findings.  Second,  empirical  research  using  the  inductive  behavioral  analy¬ 
sis  method  was  carried  out  to  verify  and  modify  the  preliminary  model. 
Finally,  several  criterion  variables  that  are  common  across  all  MOS  but  are 
not  behavioral  In  nature  were  added  to  the  final  list.  We  briefly  sum¬ 
marize  those  steps  here;  a  more  complete  description  can  be  found  in  a 


paper  by  Borman,  Motowld'io,  and  Hanser  (1983). 

The  preliminary  model  revolved  around  three  concepts:  organizational 
commitment,  organizational  socialization,  and  morale.  Each  of  these  was 
thought  to  contribute  to  generalized  Army  effectiveness.  Consideration  of 
theory  and  research  in  these  areas  led  to  the  identification  and  definition 
of  15  general  Army  effectiveness  dimensions. 

Behavioral  analysis  workshops  were  employed  in  order  to  verify  and 
extend  this  model.  Persons  knowledgeable  about  a  job  were  asked  to  gen¬ 
erate  behavioral  examples  of  effective  and  Ineffective  performance  in  all 
aspects  of  the  job.  Army  NCOs  and  officers  generated  several  hundred 
examples,  which  were  then  content  analyzed  by  Project  A  staff.  The  re¬ 
sulting  categories  were  compared  to  the  dimensions  in  the  preliminary 
model.  There  was  considerable  overlap,  but  some  modifications  were  made  to 
the  model  dimensions.  Nine  general  effectiveness  behavioral  dimensions 
were  named  and  defined;  these  are  shown  In  Appendix  C. 

In  the  final  step,  six  more  criterion  variables  indicating  general 
effectiveness  were  added;  they  are  also  named  and  defined  in  Appendix  C. 

The  first  two,  "  Survive  In  the  field"  and  "Maintain  physical  fitness," 
were  added  because  they  are  expected  of  all  soldiers  but  did  not  emerge 
elsewhere.  The  last  four  are  all  important  "outcome"  criterion  variables. 
That  Is,  they  represent  outcomes  of  individual  behavior  that  have  negative 
or  positive  value  to  the  Army,  but  the  outcomes  could  occur  because  of  a 
variety  of  individual  behaviors. 

In  all,  then,  72  criterion  variables  were  identified  and  defined  for 
use  in  the  expert  judgment  task. 

The  experts  who  served  as  judges  were  35  industrial,  measurement,  or 
differential  psychologists  with  experience  and  knowledge  in  personnel  se¬ 
lection  research  and/or  applications.  Each  expert  was  an  employee  of  or 
consultant  to  one  of  the  four  organizations  involved  in  Project  A:  U.S. 
Army  Research  Institute,  Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute,  Human 
Resources  Research  Organization,  American  Institutes  for  Research.  Not  all 
of  the  employees  were  directly  involved  with  Project  A  although  all  of  the 
consultants  were. 

Instructions  andjgiiQcedurgi 

Detailed  instructions  were  provided  for  each  judge  along  with  the 
materials  describing  the  predictor  and  criterion  variables.  Information 
was  provided  on  the  concept  of  "true  validity,"  criterion-related  validity 
corrected  for  such  artifacts  as  range  restriction  and  unreliability,  and 
unaffected  by  variation  in  sample  sizes.  Judges  were  asked  to  estimate  the 
level  of  true  validity  rather  than  estimated  validity,  on  a  9-point  scale. 

A  rating  of  "1"  meant  a  true  validity  in  the  range  of  .00  to  .10;  "2",  .11 
to  .20;  and  so  forth,  to  "9",  .81  to  .90. 

Descriptions  of  the  53  predictor  variables  had  been  divided  into  three 
groups  (A,  B,  and  C,  two  groups  of  18  and  one  of  17).  The  72  criterion 
descriptions  were  in  one  group.  The  judges  were  encouraged  to  skim  the 


materials  for  a  few  predictors  and  for  all  the  criteria  before  beginning 
the  rating  task. 

Each  judge  then  estimated  the  validity  of  each  predictor  for  each  cri¬ 
terion.  The  order  of  the  predictor  groups  (A,  B,  C)  was  counterbalanced 
across  judges,  with  about  one-third  of  the  35  judges  beginning  with  Group  A 
(Predictors  1-18),  another  one-third  with  Group  B  (Predictors  19-36),  and 
the  rest  with  Group  C  (Predictors  37-53). 

Ratings  were  made  on  separate  Judgment  Record  Sheets.  Before  making 
any  judgments  about  a  predictor,  the  expert  was  to  read  the  description  and 
review  the  examples  given  to  measure  It;  judgments  were  to  be  made  about 
the  predictor  as  a  construct,  not  about  the  variable  as  measured  by  any 
specific  Instrument.  The  judge  was  then  to  read  the  description  of  the 
first  criterion  and  to  estimate  the  validity  of  that  predictor  for  that 
criterion.  Judgments  could  be  either  positive  or  negative;  positive  signs 
were  not  to  be  entered.  The  judge  was  then  to  read  the  description  of  the 
second  criterion  and  rate  the  validity  of  the  same  predictor  for  that 
criterion.  The  judge  was  to  estimate  the  validities  of  the  first  predictor 
variable  for  all  72  criteria  before  moving  to  the  next  predictor. 

All  judges  completed  the  task  during  the  first  week  of  October  1983. 

Basalts 

A  number  of  analyses  were  carried  out:  reliability  of  the  judgments, 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  estimated  validities  within  each 
predictor/criterion  cell  and  for  various  marginal  values,  and  factor  an¬ 
alyses  of  the  predictors  (based  on  their  validity  profiles  across  the 
criteria)  and  the  criteria  (based  on  their  validity  profiles  across  the 
predictors) . 

The  estimated  validities  were  highly  reliable  when  averages  were  used. 
The  reliability  of  the  mean  estimated  cell  validities  was  .96.  The  factor 
analyses  were  based  on  these  cell  means.  The  most  pertinent  analysis  for 
purposes  of  this  report  concerns  the  factor  analysis  of  the  predictors. 

Factor  solutions  with  two  through  24  factors  were  calculated.  The 
nine-factor  solution  was  selected  as  most  meaningful.  Eight  of  the  nine 
factors  were  interpretable;  one  was  not  interpreted.  The  eight  interpret¬ 
able  factors  were  named:  Cognitive  Abilities,  Visualization/Spatial,  In¬ 
formation  Processing,  Mechanical,  Psychomotor,  Social  Skills,  Vigor,  Moti¬ 
vation/Stability. 

These  eight  factors  appeared  to  be  composed  of  21  clusters,  based  on 
the  profile  of  loadings  of  each  predictor  variable  across  all  the  factors. 
This  hierarchical  structure  of  the  predictor  variables  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.4.  Inspection  of  the  profiles  clarifies  the  meanings  both  of  the 
factors  and  of  the  clusters,  as  follows. 


The  eight  predictor  factors  divide  the  predictor  domain  into 
appearing  parts.  The  first  five  refer  to  abilities  and  skills  in 
cognitive,  perceptual,  and  psychomotor  areas  while  the  last  three 
traits  or  predispositions,  the  noncognitive  area.  Most  of  the 
tative  measures  of  the  constructs  defining  the  first  five  factors 
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M.  Realistic  vs.  Artistic 
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24.  Control  Precision 

29.  Rate  Control 
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39.  Sociability 

52.  Social  Intarasts 
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SOCIAL  SKILLS 

50.  Entarprisiny  Intarasts 

R.  Enterprising  Interests 

34.  Involvement  In  Athletics  and  Physical 
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Conditioning 

37.  Energy  Level 

VIGOR 

41.  Dominance 

42.  Self-esteem 
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40.  Traditional  Values 

43.  Conscientiousness 
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44.  non-delinquency 

53.  Conventional  Interests 
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MOTIVATION/ 

47.  Work  Orientation 

of  Control 

STABILITY 

34.  Cooperativeness 

45.  Emotional  Stability 

P.  Coopera t 1 cn/Emot 1 ona l  Stability 

Figure  1.4.  Hierarchical  map  of  predictor  space 


maximal  performance  while  most  of  the  representative  measures  of  the  last 
three  factors  are  of  typical  performance,  with  the  exception  of  the  In¬ 
terest  variables. 

The  first  four  factors,  which  include  11  clusters  of  29  predictor  con¬ 
structs  or  variables,  are  cognitive-perceptual  in  nature.  The  first  fac¬ 
tor,  labeled  "Cognitive  Abilities,"  includes  seven  clusters,  five  of  which 
appear  to  consist  of  more  traditional  mental  test  variables:  Verbal  Abil¬ 
ity/General  Intelligence,  Reasoning,  Number  Ability,  Memory,  Closure.  The 
Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  cluster  is  linked  to  measures  having  a  long 
history  of  inclusion  In  traditional  mental  tests.  The  seventh  cluster, 
Investigative  Interests,  refers  to  no  cognitive  test  at  all  but  does  tap 
Interest  in  things  intellectual,  the  abilities  for  which  are  evaluated  in 
this  factor. 

The  second  factor,  Visualization/Spatial,  consists  of  only  one  cluster 
but  includes  six  constructs  which  have  some  history  of  assessment  of  spa¬ 
tial  ability.  Two  of  the  clusters  from  the  Cognitive  Abilities  factor, 
Reasoning  and  Closure,  have  some  affinity  to  this  second  factor,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  factor  analysis  data.  This  may  be  due  to  the  tasks  used  to 
Illustrate  the  assessment  of  the  constructs,  which  are  to  solve  problems  of 
a  visual  and  nonverbal  nature.  The  third  factor,  Information  Processing, 
also  consists  of  only  one  cluster,  with  the  three  constructs  referring  more 
directly  to  cognitive-perceptual  functioning  rather  than  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge  and/or  structure. 

The  fourth  factor,  Mechanical,  includes  two  clusters,  one  of  which 
consists  only  of  the  construct  of  Mechanical  Comprehension  while  the  other 
is,  again,  an  interest  cluster  consisting  of  a  positive  loading  for  Realis¬ 
tic  Interests  and  negative  loading  for  Artistic  Interests. 

The  fifth  factor,  Psychomotor,  consists  of  three  clusters  which  in¬ 
clude  the  nine  psychomotor  constructs.  The  first  cluster,  Steadiness/Pre¬ 
cision,  refers  to  aiming  and  tracking  tasks,  where  the  target  may  move 
steadily  or  erratically.  The  second  cluster,  Coordination,  indexes  the 
large-scale  complexity  of  the  response  required  in  a  psychomotor  task  while 
the  third  factor,  Dexterity,  appears  to  index  the  small-scale  complexity  of 
responses. 

The  remaining  three  factors,  noncognitive  in  character,  refer  more  to 
interpersonal  activities.  The  Social  Skills  factor  consists  of  two  clus¬ 
ters.  The  first,  Sociability,  refers  to  a  general  interest  in  people  while 
the  second,  Enterprising  Interests,  refers  to  a  more  specific  interest  in 
working  successfully  with  people.  The  seventh  factor  is  called  "Vigor"  as 
it  includes  two  clusters  that  both  refer  to  general  activity  level.  The 
first,  Athletic  Abilities/Energy,  includes  two  constructs  which  point  to¬ 
wards  a  physical  perspective  while  the  second  cluster,  Dominance/Self- 
Esteem,  points  toward  a  psychological  perspective. 

The  eighth  and  last  factor,  Motivation/Stability,  includes  three  clus¬ 
ters  or  facets.  The  first,  Traditional  Values,  includes  both  temperament 
measures  and  interest  scales,  and  refers  to  being  rule-abiding  and  a  good 
citizen.  The  second  cluster,  Work  Orientation,  refers  to  temperament 
measures  which  index  attitudes  towards  the  individual  vis-a-vis  his/her 
efforts  in  the  world.  The  third  cluster,  Cooperation/Stability,  appears  to 
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PRELIMINARY  BATTERY 


Purpose 

The  Preliminary  Battery  (PB)  was  conceived  of  as  a  set  of  proven  "off- 
the-shelf"  measures  of  predictors  that  overlapped  very  little  with  the 
Army's  current  pre- enl istment  predictors.  There  were  two  primary  reasons 
for  developing  and  administering  a  Preliminary  Battery.  Fiist,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  on  a  number  of  predictors  that  represent  the  types  of  predic¬ 
tors  not  currently  in  use  by  the  Army  would  allow  an  early  determination  of 
the  extent  to  which  such  predictors  contributed  unique  variance,  that  is, 
measured  attributes  not  measured  by  current  pre-enlistment  predictors.  This 
information  would  be  useful  for  guiding  the  development  of  new  predictors 
into  areas  most  likely  to  be  useful  for  increasing  the  accuracy  of  predic¬ 
tion  and  classification. 

Second,  the  collection  of  predictor  data  (from  soldiers  in  training) 
early  in  the  project  allowed  the  conduct  of  a  predictive  validity  inves¬ 
tigation  much  earlier  in  the  project  than  if  we  were  to  wait  until  the 
Trial  Battery  was  developed  (see  Figure  1.2).  Thus,  the  extent  to  which 
the  different  (from  ASVAB)  constructs  represented  in  the  Preliminary  Bat¬ 
tery  added  to  the  prediction  of  training  success  and  effectiveness  of  job 
performance  could  be  ascertained  via  a  predictive  design  approximately  18 
months  and  36  months  after  Project  A  began,  rather  than  many  months  later 
than  that. 

Selection  of  Preliminary  Battery  Measures 

As  described  earlier,  the  literature  review  identified  a  large  set  of 
predictor  measures,  each  with  ratings  by  the  researchers  on  12  psychometric 
and  substantive  evaluation  factors  (see  Figure  1.3).  These  ratings  were 
used  to  select  a  smaller  set  of  measures  as  serious  candidates  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  Preliminary  Battery.  Two  major  practical  constraints  came  into 
play:  (1)  no  apparatus  or  individualized  testing  methods  could  be  used 
because  of  the  relatively  short  time  available  to  prepare  for  battery 
administration,  and  the  fact  that  the  battery  would  be  administered  to  a 
large  number  of  soluiers  (several  thousand)  over  a  9-montii  period  by  rela¬ 
tively  unsophisticated  test  administrators,  and  (2)  only  4  hours  were 
available  for  testing. 

Task  2  researchers  made  an  initial  selection  of  "off-the-shelf"  mea¬ 
sures,  but  there  were  still  too  many  measures  for  the  time  available.  The 
tentative  list  was  referred  to  the  Army  Research  Institute  scientists 
responsible  for  Task  2  specifically,  and  Project  A  generally,  and  to  the 
Project  A  Director  and  Principal  Investigator.  The  available  information 
about  each  measure  (construct  measured,  psychometric  characteristics,  type 
of  job  performance  criteria  it  had  predicted  or  was  thought  likely  to 
predict)  was  presented  and  discussed.  The  set  of  measures  selected  was 
then  reviewed  by  several  consultants  external  to  Project  A,  who  had  been 
retained  for  their  expertise  in  various  predictor  domains.  These  experts 
made  several  "fine-tuning"  suggestions. 

The  Preliminary  Battery  included  the  following: 

o  Eight  perceptual -cognitive  measures 
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-  Five  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  French  Kit 
(Ekstrom,  French,  and  Vlarman,  1976) 

-  Two  from  the  Employes  Aptitude  Survey  (EAS)  (Ruch  and  Ruch,  1980) 

-  One  from  the  Flanagan  Industrial  Tests  (FIT)  (Flanagan,  1965) 

o  Eighteen  scales  from  the  Air  Force  Vocational  Interest  Career  Exam¬ 
ination  (VOICE)  (Alley  and  Matthews,  1982) 

o  Five  temperament  scales  adapted  from  published  scales 

-  Two  from  the  Differential  Personality  Questionnaire  (DPQ) 
(Tellegen,  1982) 

-  One  from  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI)  (Gough, 
1975) 

-  The  Rotter  I/E  scale  (Rotter,  1966) 

-  Validity  scales  from  both  the  DPQ  and  the  Personality  Research 
Form  (PRF)  (Jackson,  1967) 

o  Owen’s  Biographical  Questionnaire  (BQ)  (Owens  and  Schoenfeldt., 

1979).  The  BQ  could  be  scored  for  either  11  scales  for  males  or  14 
for  females,  based  on  Owen’s  research,  or  for  18  predesignated, 
combined-sex  scales  developed  for  this  research  and  called  Rational 
Scales.  The  rational  scales  had  no  Item  on  more  than  one  scale; 
some  of  Owen’s  scales  Included  Items  on  more  than  one  scale.  Items 
tapping  religious  or  socio-economic  status  were  deleted  from  Owens’ 
instrument  for  this  use,  and  items  tapping  physical  fitness  and  vo¬ 
cational-technical  course  work  were  added. 

Appendix  D  shows  all  the  scale  names  and  numbers  of  items  for  the 
Preliminary  Battery, 

In  addition  to  the  Preliminary  Battery,  scores  were  available  for  the 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery,  which  all  soldiers  take  prior 
to  entry  into  service.  ASVAB’s  ten  subtests  are  named  below,  with  the  test 
acronym  and  number  of  items  in  parentheses: 

Word  Knowledge  (WK:35),  Paragraph  Comprehension  (PC: 15), 

Arithmetic  Reasoning  (AR:3Q),  Numerical  Operations  (N0:50), 

General  Science  (GS:25),  Mechanical  Comprehension  (MC:25), 

Math  Knowledge  (MK:25),  Electronics  Information  (El: 20) , 

Coding  Speed  (CS : 84) ,  Auto-Shop  Information  (AS:25). 

All  but  NO  and  CS  are  considered  to  be  power  tests;  the  two  exceptions 
are  speeded.  Prior  research  (in  Kass,  Mitchell,  Grafton,  4  Wing,  1983)  has 
shown  the  reliability  of  the  subtests  to  be  within  expectable  limits  for 
cognitive  tests  of  this  length  (i.e.,  .78-. 92). 


Sample  and  Administration  of  Battery 


The  Preliminary  Battery  was  administered  to  soldiers  entering  Advanced 
Individual  Training  (AIT)  for  four  MOS:  Q5C,  Radio  Teletype  Operator  (MOS 
code  was  later  changed  to  31C);  19  E/K,  Armor  Crewman;  63B,  Vehicle  and 
Generator  Mechanic;  and  71 L ,  Administrative  Specialist.  Almost  all  sol¬ 
diers  entering  AIT  for  these  MOS  during  the  period  1  October,  1983  to  30 
June,  1984  completed  the  Preliminary  Battery.  We  are  here  concerned  only 
with  the  sample  of  soldiers  who  completed  the  battery  from  1  October,  1983 
to  1  December,  1983,  approximately  2,200  soldiers. 

The  battery  was  administered  at  five  training  posts  by  civilian  or 
military  staff  already  employed  on  site.  Task  2  staff  traveled  to  these 
sites  to  deliver  battery  administration  manuals  and  to  train  the  persons 
who  would  administer  the  battery.  A  full  day  of  training  was  provided.  In¬ 
cluding  a  complete  reading  of  the  administration  manual,  role-playing 
practice  In  reading  test  and  inventory  Instructions,  completion  of  all 
tests  and  Inventories  by  the  administrators,  and  question-and -answer  ses¬ 
sions  about  each  chapter  of  the  administration  manual.  Thereafter,  Task  2 
staff  contacted  each  post  each  week  by  telephone  to  receive  progress  re¬ 
ports  and  answer  questions.  Administrators  at  posts  also  called  Task  2 
staff  whenever  they  had  questions.  The  experience  in  training  battery 
administrators  and  monitoring  the  administration  over  the  nine-month  period 
provided  useful  Information  for  the  data  collection  efforts  involving  the 
Pilot  Trial  Battery  and  Trial  Battery. 

We  note  here  that  the  Preliminary  Battery  was  administered  to  a  sample 
of  40  soldiers  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  prior  to  its  implementation  in  order  to 
test  the  instructions,  timing,  and  other  administration  procedures.  The 
results  of  this  tryout  were  used  to  adjust  the  procedures,  prepare  the 
manual,  and  identify  topics  to  be  emphasized  during  administrator  training. 

Analyses 

An  Initial  set  of  analyses  was  performed  on  the  Preliminary  Battery 
data  to  inform  the  development  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  (PTB).  (The  PTB 
was  intended  to  include  newly  developed  tests  and  inventories  that  would 
measure  the  important  abilities  and  traits  identified  via  the  literature 
review  and  expert  judgment  process.  These  PTB  measures  would  be  piloted 
and  field  tested  and  then  revised  to  become  the  Trial  Battery.  See 
Figure  1.2  for  a  flow  chart  showing  the  sequencing  of  the  various  bat¬ 
teries.)  We  summarize  those  findings  here.  They  are  more  completely 
reported  in  Hough,  Dunnette,  Wing,  Houston,  and  Peterson  (1984). 

Three  types  of  analyses  were  done.  First,  the  psychometric  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  scale  were  explored  to  pinpoint  possible  problems  with 
the  measures  or  the  construct  being  measured,  so  those  problems  could  be 
avoided  when  the  Pilot  Trail  Battery  measures  were  developed.  These  anal¬ 
yses  included  descriptive  statistics,  item  analyses  (including  numbers  of 
items  attempted  in  the  time  allowed),  internal  consistency  reliability 
estimates,  and,  for  the  temperament  inventory,  percentage  of  subjects 
falling  the  scales  intended  to  detect  random  or  improbable  response  pat¬ 
terns. 


Second,  the  covariances  of  the  scales  within  and  across  the  various 
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conceptual  domains  ( 1 . e . ,  cognitive,  temperament,  biographical  data,  and 
vocational  interest)  were  investigated  to  detect  excessive  redundancy  among 
the  PS  measures,  especially  across  the  domains.  If  such  redundancies  were 
detected,  then  steps  could  be  taken  to  avoid  such  a  problem  in  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery.  Third,  the  covariances  of  the  P8  scales  with  ASVAB  measures 
were  studied  to  identify  any  PB  constructs  that  showed  excessive  redundancy 
with  ASVAB  constructs--again,  so  that  steps  could  be  taken  to  alleviate 
such  problems  for  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  Correlation  matrices  and  factor 
analyses  were  the  major  methods  of  analysis  for  these  second  and  third 
purposes. 

The  psychometric  analyses  showed  some  problems  with  the  cognitive 
tests.  The  time  limits  appeared  too  stringent  for  several  tests,  and  one 
test,  Hidden  Figures,  appeared  to  be  much  too  difficult  for  the  population 
being  tested.  Since  most  of  the  cognitive  tests  used  in  the  Preliminary 
Battery  had  been  developed  on  college  samples  or  other  samples  somewhat 
better  educated  than  the  population  seeking  entry  into  the  Army,  these 
findings  were  not  unexpected.  The  lesson  learned  was  that  the  Pilot  Trial 
Battery  measures  needed  to  be  accurately  targeted  (In  difficulty  of  items 
and  time  limits)  toward  the  population  of  persons  seeking  entry  into  the 
Army.  No  serious  problems  were  unearthed  for  the  temperament,  biodata, 
and  Interest  scales.  Item-total  correlations  were  acceptably  high  and  in 
accordance  with  prior  findings,  and  score  distributions  were  not  exces¬ 
sively  skewed  or  different  from  expectation.  About  8%  of  subjects  failed 
the  scale  that  screened  for  Inattentive  or  random  responding  on  the  temper¬ 
ament  inventory,  a  figure  that  Is  In  accord  with  findings  in  other  selec¬ 
tion  research. 

Covariance  analyses  showed  that  vocational  interest  scales  were  rela¬ 
tively  distinct  from  the  biographical  and  temperament  scales,  but  the 
latter  two  types  of  scales  showed  considerable  covariance.  Five  factors 
were  Identified  from  the  40  non-cognitlve  scales,  two  that  were  primarily 
vocational  interests  and  three  that  were  combinations  of  biographical  data 
and  temperament  scales.  These  findings  led  us  to  consider,  for  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery,  combining  biographical  and  temperament  item  types  to  measure 
the  constructs  in  these  two  areas.  The  five  non-cognitlve  factors  showed 
relative  independence  from  the  cognitive  PB  tests,  with  the  median  absolute 
correlations  of  the  scales  within  each  of  the  five  factors  with  each  of  the 
eight  PB  cognitive  tests  ranging  from  .01  to  .21.  This  confirmed  our 
expectations  of  little  or  no  overlap  between  the  cognitive  and  non-cogni- 
tive  constructs. 

Correlations  and  factor  analysis  of  the  ten  ASVAB  subtests  and  the 
eight  PB  cognitive  tests  confirmed  prior  analyses  of  the  ASVAB  (Kass,  et 
al.,  1983)  and  the  relative  independence  of  the  PB  tests.  Although  some  of 
the  ASVAB-PB  test  correlations  were  fairly  high  (the  highest  was  .57),  most 
were  less  than  .30  (49  of  the  80  correlations  were  .30  or  less,  65  were  .40 
or  less).  The  factor  analysis  (principal  factors  extraction,  varimax 
rotation)  of  the  18  tests  showed  all  eight  PB  cognitive  tests  loading 
highest  on  a  single  factor,  with  none  of  the  ASVAB  subtests  loading  highest 
on  that  factor.  The  non-cognitive  scales  overlapped  very  little  with  the 
four  ASVAB  factors  identified  in  the  factor  analysis  of  the  ASVAB  subtests 
and  PB  cognitive  tests.  Median  correlations  of  non-cognitive  scales  with 
the  ASVAB  factors,  computed  within  the  five  non-cognitive  factors,  ranged 
from  .03  to  .32,  but  14  of  the  20  median  correlations  were  .10  or  less. 
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COMPUTER  BATTERY  DEVELOPMENT 


Roughly  speaking,  four  phases  of  activities  led  up  to  the  development 
of  computerized  predictor  measures  for  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery:  (1)  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  about  past  and  current  research  in  perceptual/psychomotor 
measurement  and  computerized  methods  of  testing  such  abilities;  (2)  con¬ 
struction  of  a  demonstration  computer  battery,  and  a  continuation  of  infor¬ 
mation  gathering;  (3)  selection  of  commercially  available  microprocessors 
and  peripheral  devices,  writing  of  software  for  testing  several  abilities 
using  this  hardware,  and  try  out  of  this  hardware  and  software;  (4)  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  software,  and  design  and  construction  of  a  custom- 
made  peripheral  device,  which  we  called  a  response  pedestal. 

Compared  to  the  paper-and-pencil  measurement  of  cognitive  abilities 
and  the  major  non-cognitive  variables  (temperament,  biographical  data,  and 
vocational  interests),  the  computerized  measurement  of  psychomotor  and 
perceptual  abilities  was  in  a  relatively  primitive  state  of  knowledge. 

Much  work  had  been  done  in  World  War  II  using  electro-mechanical  apparatus, 
but  relatively  little  work  had  occurred  since  then.  Microprocessor  tech¬ 
nology  held  out  the  promise  of  revolutionizing  measurement  in  this  area, 
but  the  work  was  (and  still  is)  in  its  early  stages.  It  was  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  cognitive  ability  testing  was  moving  into  a  computer-assisted 
environment  through  the  methodology  of  adaptive  testing.  As  Project  A 
began,  work  was  under  way  to  implement  the  ASVAB  via  computer-assisted 
testing  methods  in  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Stations.  Therefore, 
it  was  also  sensible  from  a  practical  point  of  view  to  investigate  these 
methods  of  testing. 

It  was  with  this  backdrop  of  relatively  little  research-based  knowl¬ 
edge,  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  microprocessor-driven  and,  therefore, 
accurate  and  reliable  testing,  and  the  looming  implementation  of  comput¬ 
erized  testing  in  the  military  environment,  that  we  began  our  work. 

Phase  1.  Information  Gathering 

The  two  major  activities  in  this  phase  were  literature  review  and 
visits  to  several  military  laboratories  that  were  engaged  in  apparatus, 
simulator,  or  microprocessor-driven  testing  of  psychomotor  and  other  abili¬ 
ties. 


The  literature  review  procedures  were  described  earlier.  Almost  no 
literature  was  available  on  computerized,  especially  microprocessor-driven, 
testing  of  psychomotor/perceptual  abilities  for  selection/classification 
purposes.  Considerable  literature  was  available  on  the  taxonomy  or  struc¬ 
ture  of  such  abilities,  based  primarily  on  work  done  in  World  War  II  or 
shortly  thereafter.  Work  from  this  era  showed  that  testing  such  abilities 
with  electro-mechanical  apparatus  did  show  useful  levels  of  validity  for 
such  jobs  as  aircraft  pilot,  but  that  such  apparatus  had  reliability  prob¬ 
lems.  This  information  focused  our  attention  on  the  types  of  abilities 
that  would  provide  an  efficient,  yet  comprehensive,  coverage  of  this  abil¬ 
ity  domain,  confirmed  the  notion  that  testing  such  abilities  could  yield 
useful  validities-,  but  emphasized  the  problems  with  unreliability  in  the 
use  of  electro-mechanical  apparatus. 
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To  obtain  the  most  current  information,  in  the  spring  of  1983  we 
visited  four  military  laboratories  engaged  in  relevant  research:  the  Air 
Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  (AFHRL),  Brooks  Air  Force  Base;  the  Naval 
Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory  (NAMRL),  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station; 
the  Army  Research  Institute  Field  Unit  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama;  and  the 
Army  Research  Institute  Field  Unit  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  We  were  primar¬ 
ily  after  the  answers  to  five  questions: 

1.  What  computerized  measures  are  in  use? 

We  found  mo»*e  than  sixty  different  measures  in  use  across  the  four 
sites.  (Appendix  E  shows  the  names,  location,  and  associated  hard¬ 
ware/software  for  these  measures.)  A  sizable  number  were  special¬ 
ized  simulators  that  were  not  relevant  for  Project  A  (e.g.,  a 
helicopter  simulator  weighing  several  tons  that  is  permanently 
mounted  in  an  air-conditioned  building).  However,  many  measures  in 
the  perceptual,  cognitive,  and  psychomotor  areas  were  relevant. 

2.  What  computers  were  selected  for  use?  and, 

3.  What  computer  languages  are  being  used? 

We  observed  three  different  microprocessors  in  use--the  Apple, 
Terak,  and  POP  ll--and  three  different  computer  languages--PASCAL, 
BASIC,  and  FORTRAN,  There  appeared  to  be  relatively  little  in 
common  among  the  four  sites  in  terms  of  the  hardware/software  used. 

4.  How  reliable  are  these  computerized  measures?  and, 

5.  What  criterion-related  validity  evidence  exists  for  these  measures 
so  far? 

Data  were  currently  being  collected  at  all  four  sites  to  address 
the  reliability  and  criterion-related  validity  questions,  but  very 
little  documented  information  was  available.  The  research  at  AFHRL 
was  at  the  point  of  administering  computerized  measures  to  fairly 
large  samples  of  subjects.  This  was  also  true  of  the  research  at 
Fort  Rucker,  where  they  expected  to  have  validity  data  collected 
and  analyzed  by  sometime  In  1984. 

A  number  of  the  measures  had  been  under  study  at  NAMRL  for  some 
time,  but  criterion-rel ated  validity  had  not  been  the  primary  focus 
of  their  work.  The  prototype  information  processing  measures  de¬ 
veloped  there  had  been  shown  to  be  sensitive  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences  within  chronological  age  groups  as  well  as  to  age-related 
changes  across  different  age  groups.  We  were  not  able  to  observe 
these  measures  directly  as  they  were  being  administered  off-site, 
under  NAMRL  contract  at  the  Aviation  Research  Laboratory  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  but  the  research  was  described  to  us  in  some  detail. 
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Data  on  the  computerized  measures  at  Fort  Knox  were  being  analyzed. 
Their  efforts  apparently  were  hampered  by  severe  range  restriction 
in  the  predictors  as  well  as  some  problems  with  the  criterion 
measures.  They  were  finding  significant,  positive  correlations 
between  microprocessor  measures  and  their  higher  fidelity,  ‘'hands- 
on"  counterparts. 

To  summarize,  little  Information  was  then  available  on  the  reliability 
or  criterion-related  validity  of  the  computerized  measures  in  use  at  the 
sites.  This  was  not  surprising  since  most  of  the  measures  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  only  recently. 

Nevertheless,  we  learned  some  valuable  lessons.  First,  large-scale 
testing  can  be  carried  out  on  microprocessor  equipment  (AFHRL  was  doing 
so).  Second,  a  variety  of  software  and  hardware  can  produce  satisfactory 
results,  but  we  should  carefully  evaluate  options  before  making  these 
choices.  Thira,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the  testing  devices 
or  apparatus  be  as  compact  and  simple  in  design  as  possible,  in  order  to 
minimize  "down"  time  and  make  transportation  feasible.  Fourth,  we  began  to 
form  the  impression  that  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  develop  our  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  devices  to  be  as  completely  self-administering  (i.e., 
little  or  no  input  required  from  test  monitors)  as  possible  and  as  imper¬ 
vious  as  possible  to  prior  experience  with  typewriting  and  playing  video 
games. 


Phase  2.  Demonstration  Battery 

After  conducting  the  site  visits,  we  programmed  a  short  demonstration 
battery  in  the  BASIC  language  on  the  Osborne  1,  a  portable  microprocessor. 
The  purpose  was  to  implement  some  of  the  techniques  and  procedures  observed 
during  the  visits  in  order  to  determine  t.he  degree  of  difficulty  of  such 
programming,  and  to  get  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  results  to  be  expected 
from  using  a  common  portable  microprocessor  and  a  language  that  is  common 
to  manv  machines  but  has  some  disadvantages  in  processing  power,  SDeed,  and 
flexibil ity. 

This  short  battery  was  self-administering,  recorded  time-to-answer  and 
the  answer  made,  and  contained  five  tests:  simple  reaction  time  (pressing 
a  key  when  a  stimulus  appeared),  choice  reaction  time  (pressing  one  of  two 
keys  in  response  to  one  of  two  stimuli),  perceptual  speed  and  accuracy 
(comparing  two  alphanumeric  phrases  for  similarity),  verbal  comprehension 
(vocabulary  knowledge),  and  a  self-rating  form  (indicating  which  of  two 
adject!ves  "best  "  describes  the  examinee,  on  a  7-point  scale).  We  also 
experimented  with  the  programming  of  several  types  of  visual  tracking 
tests,  but  did  not  include  these  in  the  sel f-edministered  demonstration 
battery. 

No  data  we*'e  collected  with  this  demonstration  battery,  but  it  ful¬ 
filled  its  intended  purposes.  Experience  in  developing  and  using  the 
battery  convinced  us  that  the  BASIC  language  did  not  allow  enough  power  and 
control  of  timing  events  to  be  useful  for  our  purposes.  The  basic  methods 
for  controlling  stimulus  presentation  and  response  acquisition  through  a 
keyboard  were  thoroughly  explored.  Techniques  for  deve1oping  a  self- 
administering  battery  of  tests  were  tried  out. 
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The  second  activity  during  this  phase  was  consultation  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  with  three  experts  about  perceptuaVpsychomotor  abilities 
and  their  measurement.1  We  met  with  them  to  review  what  we  had  learned 
from  our  activities  to  date,  discuss  our  near-term  development  plans,  and 
gee  their  reactions.  We  also  discussed  their  program  of  research  in  this 
area  and  observed  their  computerized  testing  facility.  The  major  points 
that  emerged  from  this  meeting  were: 

o  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ootain  discriminant 
validity  with  the  addition  of  new  predictors  (beyond  the  ASVAB), 
but  the  approach  being  taken  by  Project  A  Task  2  seems  to  allow  the 
maximal  opportunity  for  this  to  occur  and  it  allows  the  testing  of 
the  hypothesis. 

o  The  results  obtained  in  World  War  II  using  electro-mechanical, 
psychomotor  testing  apparatus  probably  do  generalize  to  the  present 
era  in  terms  of  che  structure  of  abilities  and  the  usefulness  of 
such  abilities  for  predicting  job  performance  In  jobs  like  aircraft 
pilot. 

o  The  taxonomy  of  psychomotor  skills  and  abilities  probably  should  be 
viewed  in  a  hierarchical  fashion,  and  perhaps  Project  A’s  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  would  be  best  focused  on  two  or  three  relatively  high - 
leve"*  abilities  such  as  gross  motor  coordination,  multilimb  con¬ 
stant.  processing  tasks,  and  fine  manipulative  dexterity. 

o  Rate  of  learning  or  practice  effects  are  viewed  as  a  major  concern 
for  evaluating  the  usefulness  of  psychomotor  ability  measures  for 
predicting  on-the-job  performance.  If  later  test  performance  (af¬ 
ter  many  trials)  was  much  more  valid  than  early  test  performance 
(early  trials),  or  worse,  if  early  test  performance  was  not  valid 
and  later  test  performance  was,  then  it  is  unlikely  that  psychomo¬ 
tor  testing  would  be  practically  feasible  in  the  operational  mili¬ 
tary-selection  environment.  There  are,  however,  no  empirically 
based  answers  co  these  questions,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that 
research  is  necessary  to  obtain  answers,  especially  with  micropro¬ 
cessor-driven  testing  methods. 

Phase  3.  Selection/Purchase  of  Microprocessors  and  DeveloDinent/Trvout  of 
Sflffof.flES 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  from  the  first  two  phases,  we  defined 
the  desirable  characteristics  of  a  microprocessor  useful  for  our  research. 

A  prime  consideration  was  transportability.  Almost  all  of  our  pilot 
testing  and  other  data  collection  efforts  would  take  place  at  various  field 
sites  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  We  would  not  be  able  to 
build  a  stationary  laboratory  and  bring  the  soldiers  to  the  site. 

Following  are  the  desired  characteristics  as  we  outlined  them  in  the 
Fall  of  1983: 


*  Charles  Hulin,  John  Adams,  and  Phillip  Ackerman  were  t.he  consultants. 
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1.  Reliability- -This  encompasses  several  considerations.  First,  the 
machine  should  be  manufactured  and  maintained  by  a  company  that  has 
a  history  of  backing  Its  products  and,  even  more  basic,  is  likely 
to  remain  in  business.  Second,  the  machine  itself  should  be  fairly 
rugged  and  capable  of  being  carried  around  without  breaking  down. 

2.  Portabll 5ty--S1nce  we  will  need  to  transport  the  computer  to  sev¬ 
eral  posts  during  development  efforts,  the  machine  should  be  as 
portable  as  possible,  and,  if  feasible,  extremely  easy  to  assemble 
and  disassemble. 

3.  Most  Recent  Generation  of  Ma<.h1ne--Progress  is  very  rapid  In  this 
area;  therefore,  we  should  get  the  latest  "proven”  type  of  machine. 
That,  means  getting  a  16-bit  microprocessor  rather  than  an  8-bit 
microprocessor.  This  way,  the  software  developed  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  usable  on  future  machines. 

4.  Compatibil Ity- -Although  extremely  difficult  to  achieve,  a  desirable 
goal  is  to  have  a  machine  that  Is  maximally  compatible  with  other 
machines,  or  that  will  have  software  that  will  be  compatible  with 
other  machines.  Thus,  we  think  a  CPM-based  machine  or  some  version 
of  the  8088  chip  is  best. 

5.  Appropriate  Display  Size,  Memory  Size,  Disk  Drives,  Graphics,  and 
Peripheral  Capabilities--We  need  a  video  display  that  is  at  least 
nine  inches  (diagonally),  but  It  need  not  be  a  color  monitor. 

Since  we  will  be  developing  experimental  software,  we  need  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  amount  of  random  access  memory,  and  256  K  seems  to  be 
the  largest  memory  size  that  is  generally  available.  (Later 
project  efforts  to  create  maximally  efficient  use  of  memory  niay 
considerably  reduce  this  requirement.)  Also  we  require  two  floppy 
disk  drives  to  store  needed  software  and  to  record  subjects’  re¬ 
sponses.  High-resolution  graphics  capability  Is  desirable  for  some 
of  the  kinds  of  tests  we  will  develop.  Finally,  since  several  of 
the  ability  measurement  processes  will  require  the  use  of  paddles, 
joysticks,  or  other  similar  devices,  the  machine  must  have  the 
appropriate  hardware  and  software  to  allow  this. 

The  characteristics  listed  in  the  above  statement  were  used  as  cri¬ 
teria  for  evaluating  commercially  available  microprocessors.  Most  machines 
were  eliminated  because  they  were  very  new  on  the  market  and  thus  had  no 
history,  or  they  were  made  by  relatively  unknown  manufacturers. 

In  the  end  we  selected  Compaq  portable  microprocessors  with  256  K 
random  access  memory,  two  320  K-byte  disk  drives,  a  "game  board"  for  ac¬ 
cepting  Input  from  peripheral  devices  such  as  joysticks,  and  software  for 
FORTRAN,  PASCAL,  BASIC,  and  assembly  language  programming.  Six  of  these 
machines  were  purchased  in  December  1983.  We  also  purchased  six  commer¬ 
cially  available,  dual-axis  joysticks. 

We  then  developed  the  Initial  version  of  the  software  needed  to  test 
several  perceptual/psychomotor  abilities  that  we  were  reasonably  certain 
would  be  chosen  for  final  inclusion  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  although 
those  abilities  had  not  yet  been  finally  selected.  We  had  three  general, 
operational  objectives  in  mind  for  the  software  to  be  produced:  (1)  as  far 


as  possible,  it.  should  be  transportable  to  other  microprocessors;  (2)  it 
should  require  as  little  intervention  as  possible  from  a  test  administrator 
1r«  the  process  of  presenting  the  tests  to  subjects  and  storing  the  data; 
and  (3)  it  should  enhance  the  standardization  of  testing  by  adjusting  for 
hardware  differences  across  computers  and  response  pedestals. 

We  first  had  to  choose  a  primary  language.  We  chose  to  prepare  the 
bulk  of  the  software  using  the  PASCAL  language  as  Implemented  by  Microsoft, 
Inc.  PASCAL  Is  a  common  language  and  it  Is  implemented  using  a  compiler 
that  permits  modularized  development  and  software  libraries.  As  computer 
languages  go,  PASCAL  Is  relatively  easy  for  others  to  read  and  it  can  be 
Implemented  on  £  variety  of  computers. 

Some  processes,  mostly  those  that  are  specific  to  the  hardware  config¬ 
uration,  had  to  be  written  in  IBM-PC  assembly  language.  Examples  Include 
interpretation  of  the  peripheral  device  Inputs,  reading  of  the  real -time- 
clock  registers,  calibrated  timing  loops,  and  specialized  graphics  and 
screen  manipulation  routines.  For  each  of  these  identified  functions,  a 
PASCAL-callable  "primitive"  routine  with  a  unitary  purpose  was  written  in 
assembly  language.  Although  the  machine-specific  code  would  be  useless  on 
a  different  type  of  machine,  the  functions  were  sufficiently  simple  and 
unitary  in  purpose  so  that  they  could  be  reproduced  with  relative  ease. 

The  overall  strategy  of  the  software  development  was  to  take  advantage 
of  each  researcher’s  input  as  directly  as  possible.  It  quickly  became 
clear  that  the  direct  programming  of  every  item  in  every  test  by  one  person 
(a  programmer)  was  not  going  to  be  very  successful  in  terms  of  either  time 
constraints  or  quality  of  product.  To  make  It  possible  for  each  researcher 
to  contribute  his/her  judgment  and  effort  to  the  project,  It  was  necessary 
to  plan  so  as  to,  as  much  as  possible,  take  the  "programmer"  out  of  the 
step  between  conception  and  product  and  enable  researchers  to  create  and 
enter  items  without  having  to  know  special  programming. 

The  testing  software  modules  were  designed  as  "command  processors" 
which  interpreted  relatively  simple  and  problem-oriented  commands.  These 
were  organized  in  ordinary  text  written  by  the  various  researchers  using 
word  processors  Many  of  the  commands  were  common  across  all  tests.  For 
Instance,  there  were  commands  that  permitted  writing  of  specified  text  to 
"windows"  on  the  screen  and  controlling  the  screen  attributes  (brightness, 
background  shade,  etc);  a  command  could  hold  a  display  on  the  screen  for  a 
period  measured  to  1/lQOth-second  accuracy.  There  were  commands  that 
caused  the  program  to  wait  for  the  respondent  to  push  a  particular  button. 
Other  commands  caused  the  cursor  to  disappear  or  the  screen  to  gG  blank 
during  the  construction  of  a  complex  display. 

Some  of  the  commands  were  specific  to  particular  item  types.  These 
commands  were  selected  and  programmed  according  to  the  needs  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  test  type.  For  each  item  type,  we  decided  upon  the  relevant  stimulus 
properties  to  vary  and  built  a  command  that  would  allow  the  item  writer  to 
quickly  construct  a  set  of  commands  for  items  which  he  or  she  could  then 
inspect  on  the  screen. 

These  techniques  made  it  possible  for  entire  tests  to  be  constructed 
and  experimentally  manipulated  by  psychologists  who  could  not  program  a 
computer. 
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As  this  software  was  written,  we  used  It  to  administer  the  comput¬ 
erized  tests  to  small  groups  of  soldiers  (N  *  5  or  fewer)  at  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (HEPS).  These  soldiers  were 
told  about  Project  A,  that  their  participation  was  voluntary  and  the  test 
results  would  not  affect  their  status,  but  that  we  needed  to  have  them  try 
their  very  best  so  that  we  could  evaluate  the  tests.  They  were  also  asked 
to  write  down  anything  about  the  tests  that  bothered  them  or  any  problems 
they  encountered  during  the  testing,  and  told  that  the  researchers  would 
talk  to  them  about  the  computerized  test  battery  when  they  were  finished. 
The  soldiers  completed  the  battery  without,  assistance  from  the  researchers, 
unless  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  were  then  questioned. 

The  nature  of  these  questions  varied  over  the  progress  of  these  devel¬ 
opmental  tryouts,  but  mainly  dealt  with  clarity  of  instructions,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  tests  or  test  Items,  screen  brightness  problems,  difficulties 
using  keyboard  or  joysticks,  clarity  of  visual  displays,  and  their  general 
(favorable/unfavorable)  reaction  to  this  type  of  testing. 

These  tryouts  were  held  *rom  20  January  1984  through  1  March  1984, 
and  a  total  of  42  persons  participated  in  nine  sessions.  The  feedback  from 
the  participants  was  extremely  useful  In  determining  the  shape  of  the 
tests,  prior  to  the  first  pilot  test  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  After 
each  tryout,  we  would  modify  the  software  to  clarify  Instructions,  make 
item  or  test,  difficulties  more  appropriate,  make  stimulus  displays  and 
sequences  of  events  more  appropriate,  and  so  forth.  We  also  performed 
simple  analyses  of  the  data  collected,  but  mainly  to  insure  that  responses 
were  being  captured  and  recorded  correctly--not  for  any  substantive  an¬ 
alyses  of  the  tests  or  constructs. 

At  the  end  of  Phase  3,  we  had  developed  a  self-administering,  comput¬ 
erized  test  battery  that  was  implemented  on  a  Compaq  portable  computer. 

The  subjects  responded  on  the  normal  keyboard  for  all  tests  except  a 
tracking  test  that  required  them  to  use  a  joystick.  This  joystick  was  a 
commercially  available  device  normally  used  for  video  games.  Seven  dif¬ 
ferent  tests  had  been  programmed.  These  were  not  necessarily  tests  we 
wished  to  include  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  but  five  did  eventually  end 
up  in  that  battery 

Phase  4.  Continued  Software  Development  and  Design/Construction  of  a 

Bfisawisfi  .Pedestal 

During  the  fourth  phase,  severa1  significant  events  took  place  during 
March-May  1984.  An  in-progress- review  ( I  PR)  meeting  was  held  at  which  we 
presented  the  results  of  the  development  efforts  to  date  and  received 
guidance  on  next  efforts  from  ARI  staff,  the  Scientific  Advisory  Group 
subcommittee  assigned  to  Task  2,  and  other  Project  A  researchers.  We  made 
field  observations  of  some  combat  MOS  in  order  to  inform  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  computerized  tests;  the  first  pilot  test  of  the  computerized 
battery  was  completed;  and  we  designed  and  constructed  a  custom-made  re¬ 
sponse  pedestal  for  the  computerized  battery. 

The  primary  result  of  the  in-progress-review  was  the  identification 
and  prioritization  of  the  ability  constructs  for  which  computerized  tests 
should  be  developed.  Chapter  5  describes  these  constructs  in  some  detail. 


A  sacond  result  of  the  review  was  a  decision  to  go  to  the  field  to  observe 
several  combat  arms  MOS  In  order  to  target  the  tests  more  closely  to  those 
skills,  Insofar  as  that  was  possible. 

These  field  observations  subsequently  took  place  at  several  posts. 

They  were  relatively  Informal;  we  simply  observed  soldiers  (usually  a  very 
small  number)  working  at  their  jobs  in  the  field  and,  where  possible,  asked 
questions  to  clarify  their  activities.  We  did  complete  a  brief  checklist 
that  required  a  rating  of  the  degree  of  Importance  for  the  job  of  several 
cognitive,  perceptual,  and  psychomotor  abilities;  these  checklists  were  not 
formally  analyzed  but  were  used  for  later  discussions  and  development 
efforts.  We  also  operated  various  training  aids  and  simulators  available 
during  our  visits.  The  MGS  for  which  we  were  able  to  complete  these  field 
observations  were:  1 IB  (Infantryman),  13B  (Cannon  Crewman),  19K  (Armor 
Crewman),  16S  (MANPADS  Crewman),  and  05C  (Radio  Teletype  Operator). 

On  one  of  these  site  visits  we  were  able  to  administer  the  comput¬ 
erized  battery  to  several  trainers  (for  Armor  Crewman,  19K).  The  primary 
outcome  of  their  feedback  was  a  decision  to  develop  a  test  that  utilized 
military  aircraft  and  vehicle  profiles  in  an  identification  task.  Their 
suggestion  corroborated  our  field  observations  that  such  a  test  seemed  more 
appropriate  than  a  test  then  In  the  battery  that  was  intended  to  predict 
skill  at  target  identification  (this  test  had  been  adapted  from  the  Hidden 
Figures  test  in  the  ETS  battery). 

The  first  pilot  test  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  occurred  at  Fort 
Carson  during  this  phase.  (See  Chapter  2  for  a  description  of  the  sample 
and  procedures  of  that  pilot  test.)  For  the  computerized  tests,  the  same 
procedures  were  used  as  for  the  MEPS  tryouts  described  above  in  Phase  3.  A 
total  of  20  soldiers  completed  the  computerized  battery. 

The  information  from  this  pilot  test  primarily  confirmed  a  major 
concern  that  had  surfaced  during  the  MEPS  tryouts,  namely  the  undesirabil¬ 
ity  of  the  computer  keyboard  and  commercially  available  joysticks  for 
acquiring  test  responses.  Feedback  from  subjects  (and  our  observations) 
indicated  that  (1)  it  was  difficult  to  pick  out  one  or  two  keys  on  the 
keyboard,  and  (2)  fairly  elaborate,  and  therefore  confusing,  instructions 
were  needed  to  use  the  keyboard  in  this  manner.  Even  with  such  instruc¬ 
tions,  subjects  often  missed  the  appropriate  key,  or  inadvertently  pressed 
the  keys  because  they  were  leaving  their  fingers  on  the  key  in  order  to 
retain  the  appropriate  position  for  response.  Also,  subjects  varied  in  the 
way  they  prepared  for  test  items,  and  the  more  or  less  random  positioning 
of  their  hands  added  unwanted  (error)  variance  to  their  scores. 

Similar  issues  arose  with  the  joysticks,  but  the  main  problems  were 
their  lack  of  durability  and  the  large  variance  across  joysticks  in  their 
operating  characteristics,  again  adding  error  variance. 

After  consultation  with  ARI  and  other  Project  A  researchers,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  develop  a  custom-made  response  pedestal  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
these  problems.  We  drew  up  a  rough  design  for  such  a  pedestal  and  con¬ 
tracted  with  an  engineering  firm  to  fabricate  a  prototype.  We  tried  out 
the  first  prototype,  suggested  modifications,  and  had  six  copies  produced 
in  time  for  the  Fort  Lewis  oilot  test  in  June  1984.  Chapter  5  describes 
the  response  pedestal  in  some  detail. 
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Completing  work  in  Phase  4  we  wrote  additional  software  to  (1)  test 
the  abilities  that  had  been  chosen  for  Inclusion  In  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery 
and  (2)  accommodate  the  new  response  pedestal . 


PILOT  TRIAL  BATTERY 


Identification  of  Measures 

In  March  1984,  an  IPR  meeting  was  held  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be 
developed  for  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  Information  from  the  literature 
review,  expert  judgments.  Initial  analyses  of  the  preliminary  battery,  and 
the  first  three  phases  of  computer  battery  development  was  presented  and 
discussed.  Task  2  staff  made  recommendations  for  Inclusions  of  measures 
and  these  were  evaluated  and  revised.  Figure  1.5  shows  the  results  of  that 
deliberation  process.  (The  names  of  the  tests  developed  for  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery  are  shown  In  the  right-hand  column  of  Figure  1.5.  Each  of 
these  tests  is  dealt  with  extensively  in  later  chapters,  so  we  make  no 
attempt  to  describe  them  here.)  This  set  of  recommendations  served  as  the 
blueprint  for  Task  2’s  test  development  efforts  for  the  next  several 
months. 

Pilot  Tests  and  Field  Tests 

There  were  three  pilot  tests  of  the  measures  developed  for  the  Pilot, 
Trial  Battery.  These  took  place  at  Fort  Carson  In  April  1984,  Fort  Camp¬ 
bell  in  May  1984,  and  Fort  Lewis  in  June  1984.  At  the  first  two  sites  not 
all  Pilot  Trial  battery  measures  were  administered,  but  the  complete  bat¬ 
tery  was  administered  at  Fort  Lewis.  Subsequent  chapters  of  this  report 
describe  these  pilot  tests,  resulting  analyses,  and  revisions  to  measures 
prior  to  the  field  tests.  The  reports  of  analyses  of  the  pilot  test  data 
emphasize  the  Fort  Lewis  administration  because  It  was  the  first  time  the 
complete  battery  was  administered  and  It  was  the  largest  pilot  test  sample. 
(The  pilot  tests,  especially  those  at  Fort  Carson  and  Fort  Campbell,  are 
often  referred  to  as  "tryouts"  In  the  remainder  of  this  report.) 

A  field  test  of  the  complete  Pilot  Trial  Battery  was  conducted  at  Fort 
Knox  In  September  1984.  In  addition,  supplementary  field  test  studies  were 
conducted  at  Fort  Knox,  Fort  Bragg,  and  the  Minneapolis  MEPS  during  the 
Fall  of  1984.  Following  analysis  of  the  field  test  results,  the  test 
battery  was  revised  for  use  in  the  Concurrent  Validation  administration. 

The  data  collection  procedures  and  samples  for  the  various  tests  are 
described  In  Chapter  2  of  this  report.  Description  of  the  measures  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  the  results  of  the  tests  and  analyses,  Is  organized  by  the 
major  types  of  predictor  categories: 

Cognitive  Paper-and-Pencil  --  Chapter  3,  Pilot  Tests,  and 

Chapter  4,  Field  Test 

Perceptual/Psychomotor, 

Computer-Administered  --  Chapter  5,  Pilot  Tests,  and 

Chapter  6,  Field  Test 

Non-Cognitive  Paper-and-Pencil  --  Chapter  7,  Pilot  Tests,  and 

Chapter  8.  Field  Test 

Revisions  of  the  measures  after  field  testing,  into  the  form  to  be 
used  in  Concurrent  Validation,  are  described  in  Chapter  9. 
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rind  Predictor 

Priority*  Category 


Pilot  Trial  Battery  Test  Meaaa 


Cognitive! 

7  H«nory . . ’ . 

6  Number  . 

8  Perceptual  Speed  &  Accuracy  .  .  . 

4  Induction  . . . 

5  Reaction  Time  .......... 

3  Spatial  Orientation  .  .  . 

2  Spatial  Viauallsatlon/Field 

Independence  .  .. 

1  Spatial  Visualization  . 


Non-Cognltlve ,  Blodata/Temper ament  i 


1  Adjustment 

2  Dependability 

3  Achievement 

4  Physical  Condition 

5  Potency 

6  Locus  of  Control 

7  Agreeableneas/Likeablllty 

1  Validity  Scales 

Non-Cognltlve,  Interests i 


' 

> 


1  Realistic 

2  Investigative 

3  Conventional 

4  Social 

5  Artistic 

6  Enterprising 


Psychomotor i 

1  Multilimb  Combination 


2  Precision  .  .  . 

3  Manual  Dexterity 


(Short)  Memory  Test  -  Computer 
Number  Memory  Teat  -  Computer 
Perceptual  Speed  &  Accuracy  - 
Computer 

Target  Identification  Teat  - 
Computer 

Reasoning  Test  1 
Reasoning  Teat  2 
Simple  Reaction  Time  -  Computer 
Choice  Reaction  Time  -  Computer 
Orientation  Test  1 
Orientation  Test  2 
Orientation  Test  3 

Shapes  Teat 

Object  Rotations  Test 
Assembling  Objects  Test 
Path  Test 
Maze  Test 


ABLE  (Assessment  of  Background 
Life  Experiences) 


AVOICE  (Army  Vocational 

Interest  Career  Examination) 


Target  Tracking  Test  2  -  Computer 
Target  Shoot  -  Computer 
Target  Tracking  Test  1  -  Computer 
(None) 


*Flnal  priority  arrived  at  via  consensus  ol  March  IS84  IPR  attendants. 

. .  "  11  —  "  — .  . . .  . — —  — -  —  i  "  ii—  •  ■■ 


Figure  1.5.  Predictor  categories  discussed  at  IPR  March  1984,  linked  to 
Pilot  Trial  Battery  test  names 
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CHAPTER  2 


TEST  DATA  COLLECTION:  PROCEDURES  AND  SAMPLES 
Janis  S.  Houston 


In  this  chapter,  we  describe  the  procedures  used  to  collect  data  at 
the  pilot  and  field  test  sites  and  report  basic  descriptive  data  about  the 
sample  of  soldiers  that  participated. 

PILOT  TESTS 


Pilot  Test  »1;  Fort  Carson 

Procedures 

On  17  April  1984,  a  sample  cf  43  soldiers  at  Fort  Carson,  Colorado 
participated  In  the  first  pilot  testing  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  The 
testing  session  ran  from  0800  hours  to  1700  hours,  with  two  15-minute 
breaks  (one  mid-morning  and  one  mid-afternoon)  and  a  one-hour  break  for 
lunch. 

Groups  of  five  soldiers  at  a  time  were  randomly  selected  to  take 
computerized  measures  In  a  separate  room  while  the  remaining  soldiers  took 
paper-and-pencll  tests.  When  a  group  of  five  soldiers  completed  the  com¬ 
puterized  measures,  they  were  Individually  and  collectively  interviewed 
about  their  reactions  to  the  computerized  tests,  especially  regarding 
clarity  of  instructions,  face  validity  of  tests,  sensitivity  of  items,  and 
their  general  disposition  toward  such  tests.  The  soldiers. then  returned  to 
the  paper-and-pencil  testing  session,  and  another  group  of  five  was  se¬ 
lected  to  take  the  computer  measures. 

Thus,  not  all  the  soldiers  took  all  of  the  tests.  The  maximum  N  for 
any  single  paper-and-pencil  test  was  38  (43  minus  the  5  taking  computer 
tests).  Computerized  measures  were  administered  to  a  total  of  20 
soldiers.  The  new  paper-and-pencil  cognitive  tests  in  the  Pilot  Trial 
Battery  were  each  administered  in  two  equally  timed  halves,  to  investigate 
the  Part  1/Part  2  correlations  as  estimates  of  test  reliability. 

After  actual  test  administration  was  completed,  ten  soldiers  were 
selected  to  give  specific,  test-oy-test  feedback  about  paper-and-pencil 
tests  in  a  small  group  session,  while  the  remaining  soldiers  participated 
in  a  more  general  feedback  and  debriefing  session. 


Tests  Administered 

Table  2.1  contains  a  list  of  all  the  tests  administered  at  Fort  Car- 
son,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  administered,  with  the  time  limit  and 
number  of  items  for  each  test.  These  tests  can  be  categorized  as  follows: 

o  10  new  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  measures 
o  9  marker  tests  for  new  paper- and-pencil  cognitive  measures 
o  7  computerized  measures 
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Test 

Paper-and-Peneil  Tests 

1.  Path  Test 

2.  Reasoning  Test  1 

3.  EAS  Test  1  -  Verbal  Comprehension 

4.  Orientation  Test  1 

5.  Shapes  Test 

6.  EAS  Test  2  -  Numerical  Ability 

7.  Object  Rotation  Test 

8.  ETS  Choosing  a  Path 

9.  Orientation  Test  2 

10.  Reasoning  Test  2 

11.  Orientation  Test  3 

12.  Assembling  Objects  Test 

13.  Maze  Test 

14.  Mental  Rotations  Test 

15.  ETS  Hidden  Figures 

16.  ETS  Map  Planning 

17.  ETS  Figure  Classification 

18.  EAS  Test  5  -  Space  Visualization 

19.  FIT  Assembly 

Computer  Measures3 

1.  Simple  Reaction  Time 

2.  Choice  Reaction  Time 

3.  Perceptual  Speed  &  Accuracy 

4.  Tracing  Test 

5.  Short  Memory  Test 

6.  Hidden  Figures  Test 

7.  Target  Shoot 


Time 

Limit 

No.  of 

Type  of  Test 

9 

35 

New,  Cognitive 

14 

30 

New,  Cognitive 

5 

30 

Marker,  Cognitive 

8 

20 

New,  Cognitive 

16 

54 

New,  Cognitive 

10 

75 

Marker,  Cognitive 

7 

60 

New,  Cognitive 

8 

16 

Marker,  Cognitive 

8 

20 

New,  Cognitive 

11 

32 

New,  Cognitive 

12 

20 

New,  Cognitive 

16 

30 

New,  Cognitive 

9 

24 

New,  Cognitive 

10 

20 

Marker,  Cognitive 

14 

16 

Marker,  Cognitive 

6 

40 

Marker,  Cognitive 

8 

14 

Marker,  Cognitive 

5 

50 

Marker,  Cognitive 

10 

20 

Marker,  Cognitive 

None 

15 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

None 

15 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

None 

80 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

None 

26 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

None 

50 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

None 

32 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

None 

20 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

3  All  computer  measures  were  administered  using  a  Compaq  portable  micro¬ 
processor  with  a  standard  keyboard  plus  a  commercially  available  dual -axis 
joystick. 
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The  new  paper-and-pencil  cognitive  tests  were  tests  newly  developed  by 
the  researchers  to  treasure  the  constructs  or  abilities  that  had  been  se¬ 
lected  as  important  in  earlier  stages  of  the  research  (see  Chapter  1). 
Detailed  descriptions  of  the  development  and  analyses  of  these  tests  are 
given  in  Chapters  3  and  4.  The  marker  tests  were  published  tests  that  were 
viewed  as  the  closest  or  best  measure  of  the  selected  abilities. 

Sample  Jks^rlBilsn 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  total  of  43  soldiers  participated  in  Pilot 
Test  #1,  with  20  soldiers  completing  the  computerized  measures  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  38  soldiers  completing  individual  paper-and-pencil  tests.  Table  2.2 
presents  a  brief  demographic  description  of  the  sample. 

Table  2.2 


Description  of  Fort  Carson  Sample  (N  »  43) 


1.  Age: 

3.  Sex: 

Mean  -  22 

.76  years 

Males 

33 

Median  - 

21.50  years 

Females 

10 

Standard 

Deviation  -  2.19 

4.  Rafig: 

2.  Current  MOS: 

Black 

10 

m 

a 

Asian 

1 

White 

24 

19 

8 

Hispanic 

5 

11 

6 

Other 

3 

13 

5 

16 

4 

98 

3 

5.  Years  in  the  Service: 

(Computed 

from  Date  of 

Enl istment 

05 

2 

27 

2 

Mean  =  1 

.72 

64 

2 

76 

2 

Median  * 

1.55 

91 

2 

Standard 

Deviation  - 

1.10 

96 

2 

24 

1 

31 

1 

36 

1 

71 

1 

75 

1 
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Procedures 


The  second  pilot  testing  session  was  conducted  at  Ft.  Campbell,  Ken¬ 
tucky  on  16  May  1984,  A  sample  of  57  soldiers  attended  the  8-hour  session, 
and  all  57  completed  paper -and-penci 1  tests.  No  computerized  measures  were 
administered  at  this  pilot  session.  Once  again,  the  ten  new  cognitive 
tests  were  administered  in  two  equally  timed  halves,  to  investigate 
Part  1/Part  2  correlations. 

Because  we  were  still  experimenting  with  time  limits  on  the  new  cogni¬ 
tive  tests,  soldiers  were  asked  to  mark  which  item  they  were  on  when  time 
was  called  for  each  of  these  tests,  and  then  to  continue  to  work  on  that 
part  of  the  test  until  they  finished.  Finishing  times  were  recorded  for 
all  the  tests  (Parts  1  and  7.  separately,  where  appropriate). 

After  test  administration  was  completed,  the  group  was  divided.  Ten 
individuals  were  selected  to  provide  specific  feedback  concerning  the  new 
non-cognitive  measures  and  the  remaining  individuals  provided  feedback  on 
the  new  cognitive  measures. 


Table  2.3  lists  all  the  tests  and  inventories  administered  at  Pilot 
Test  #2:  Fort  Campbell,  along  with  the  time  limit  and  number  of  items  for 
each.  There  were  ten  new  cognitive  tests  with  five  cognitive  marker  tests, 
and  two  new  non-cognitive  inventories  with  one  non-cognitive  marker  inven¬ 
tory.  No  computerized  measures  were  administered. 

The  two  new  non-cognitive  inventories  were  developed  by  the  resear¬ 
chers  to  measure  the  constructs  selected  as  important  in  earlier  stages  of 
the  research  (see  Chapter  1).  The  Assessment  of  Background  and  Life  Exper¬ 
iences  (ABLE)  measured  temperament  and  biodata  constructs  and  the  Army 
Vocational  Interest  Career  Examination  (AVOICE)  measured  vocational  in¬ 
terests.  The  Personal  Opinion  Inventory  (POI)  was  intended  as  a  marker 
inventory  in  that  it  contained  published  scales  thought  to  measure  the 
constructs  selected  as  important  in  the  temperament  domain.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  retionale,  development,  and  analyses  of  the  new  non- 
cognitive  inventories  are  provided  in  Chapters  7  and  8. 


Sample  Description 


A  total  of  57  soldiers  completed  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  as  adminis¬ 
tered  at  Fort  Campbell.  A  description  of  this  sample's  demographic  make-up 
appears  m  Table  2.4. 


Pilot 


Lewi  s 


For  the  third  pilot  testing  session,  approximately  ?4  soldiers  per  day 
for  five  days  (11-15  June  1984)  were  available  for  testing  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington .  Test  sessions  ran  from  0800  hours  to  1700  hours,  with  short 
breaks  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a  one-hour  lunch  break.  The 


Table  2.3 

Pilot  Tests  Administered  at  Fort  Campbell.  16  May  1984 


Paoer-and -Pencil  Tests 

Total 
Time 
Limit 
(Mins. ) 

No.  of 
Items 

Tvoe  of  Test 

1. 

Path  Test 

9 

44 

New,  Cognitive 

2. 

Reasoning  Test  1 

14 

30 

New,  Cognitive 

3. 

EAS  Verbal  Comprehension 

5 

30 

Marker,  Cognitive 

4. 

Orientation  Test  1 

9 

30 

New,  Cognitive 

5. 

Shapes  Test 

16 

54 

New,  Cognitive 

6. 

Object  Rotation  Test 

9 

90 

New,  Cognitive 

7 

Reasoning  Test  2 

11 

32 

New,  Cognitive 

8. 

Orientation  Test  2 

8 

20 

New,  Cognitive 

9. 

ABLE  (Assessment  of  Background 
and  Life  Experiences) 

None 

291 

New,  Non-Cogniti ve 

10. 

Orientation  Test  3 

12 

20 

New,  Cognitive 

11. 

Assembling  Objects  Test 

16 

40 

New,  Cognitive 

12. 

Maze  Test 

8 

24 

New,  Cognitive 

13. 

AVOICE  (Army  Vocational  Interest 
Career  Examination) 

None 

306 

New,  Non-Cognitive 

14. 

ETS  Hidden  Figures 

14 

16 

Marker,  Cognitive 

15. 

ETS  Map  Planning 

6 

40 

Marker,  Cognitive 

16. 

ETS  Figure  Classification 

8 

14 

Marker,  Cognitive 

17. 

FIT  Assembly 

10 

20 

Marker,  Cognitive 

18. 

POI  (Personal  Opinion  Inventory) 

Hone 

121 

Marker,  Non-Cognitive 
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Description  of  Fort  Campbell  Sample  ( N  -  57) 


1.  Aae: 

Mean  -  21.40  years 
Median  -  21  years 
SD  *  3.07 


2.  Current  MOS: 

ms  a 

76  19 

63  11 

27  9 

52  9 

31  3 

36  2 

71  2 

54  1 

62  1 


3.  Sex: 


Males 

46 

Females 

11 

Black 

15 

Asian 

1 

White 

36 

Hispanic 

5 

5.  Years  in  the  Service: 

(Computed  from  Date  of  Enlistment) 

Mean  -  1.84 

Median  -  1.67 

SD  -  1.27 


entire  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  Including  new  cognitive  and  non -cognitive 
measures,  was  administered  to  all  soldiers.  To  accomplish  this,  the  sche¬ 
dule  displayed  in  Table  2.5  was  followed. 

Each  day,  the  approximately  24  soldiers  were  divided  into  four  groups 
(laueled  A,  B,  C,  and  D)  of  six  soldiers  each.  While  Group  A  took  the  com¬ 
puterized  measures,  groups  B,  C,  and  D  took  the  first  half  of  the  paper- 
and-pencil  cognitive  tests  (labeled  Cl).  While  Group  B  took  the  comput¬ 
erized  measures,  Groups  A,  C,  and  D  took  the  second  half  of  the  paper-and- 
pencil  cognitive  measures  (labeled  C2),  and  while  Group  C  took  the  comput¬ 
erized  measures,  Groups  A,  B,  and  D  took  the  paper-and- pencil  non-cogniti ve 
measures  (labeled  NC).  At  approximately  1500  hours,  each  group  took  that 
portion  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  they  had  not  yet  received. 

Once  again,  the  new  paper-and-pencil  cognitive  tests  were  administered 
in  two  equally  timed  halves  to  investigate  Part  1/Part  2  correlations  as 
estimates  of  test  reliability.  Individuals  were  not  allowed  any  extra  time 
to  work  on  each  test  beyond  the  time  limits,  but  finishing  times  were 
recorded  for  individuals  completing  tests  V-efore  time  was  called. 

After  a  soldier  completed  the  computerized  battery,  each  was  asked 
about  his  or  her  general  reaction  to  the  computerized  battery,  the  clarity 
and  completeness  of  the  instructions,  perceived  difficulty  of  the  tests, 
and  ease  of  use  of  the  response  apparatus. 


Daily  .Schadule  for  Fort  Lewis  Pilot  Testing3 


Room  1 

JkGOLl 

Room  3 

0800  to  0815 

A,  B,  C,  D  for 
Introduction,  etc. 

-- 

0815  to  1000 

B,  C,  D  take  first  half 
of  Cognitive  Tests  (Cl) 

A  takes  all  computer 
measures 

~~ 

1015  to  1200 

A,  C,  D  take  second  half 
of  Cognitive  Tests  (C2) 

B  takes  all  computer 
measures 

-- 

1300  to  1500 

A,  B,  D  take  all  Non- 
Cognitive  Measures  (NC) 

C  takes  all  computer 
measures 

-- 

1515  to  1700 

A  takes  Cl 

D  takes  all  computer 
measures 

B  takes  C2 

C  takes  NC 

a  Each  day  the  soldiers  in  the  sample  were  divided  into  four  groups  of 
approximately  six  soldiers  each,  referred  to  here  as  Groups  A,  8,  C,  and  D. 


l£ltjj\dmini  St<?rgd. 

The  tests  administered  at  Pilot  Test  #3  in  Fort  Lewis,  are  listed  in 
Table  2.6,  with  the  time  limit  and  number  of  items  in  each  test..  A  summary 
of  these  tests  follows: 

o  10  new,  paper-and-pencil,  cognitive  tests 
o  4  marker,  paper-and-pencil,  cognitive  tests 
o  2  new,  paper-and-pencil,  non-cognitive  tests 
o  8  new,  computerized,  perceptual/psychomotor  measures 

Sample  Description 

Table  2.7  provides  demographic  information  about  the  Fort  Lewis  sam¬ 
ple.  A  total  of  118  soldiers  participated  in  the  pilot  testing. 

Summary  of  Pilot  Tests 

The  Pilot  Test  Battery  was  initially  developed  in  March  1984  and  went 
through  three  complete  pilot  testing  iterations  by  August  1984.  After  each 
iteration,  observations  noted  during  administration  were  scrutinized,  data 
analyzed,  and  results  carefully  examined.  Revisions  were  made  in  specific 
item  content,  test  length,  and  time  limits,  where  appropriate. 

Table  2.8  summarizes  the  three  Pilot  Test  sessions  conducted  during 
this  period,  with  the  total  sample  size  for  each,  and  the  number  and  types 
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Table  2.6 

Pilot  Tests  Administered  ^Llort^lewv^- Li J$  Junfi-ISfiA 


Administration 

Total 

Time 

No.  of 

group 

last 

Paper-and  Pencil  Tests 

Limit 

Items 

JiBfi-JLLIest 

Path  Test 

8 

44 

New,  Cognitive 

Reasoning  Test  1 

12 

30 

New,  Cognitive 

Orientation  Test  1 

10 

30 

New,  Cognitive 

Cl 

Shapes  Test 

16 

54 

New,  Cognitive 

Object  Rotation  Test 

8 

90 

New,  Cognitive 
New,  Cognitive 

Reasoning  Test  2 

10 

32 

Maze  Test 

6 

24 

New,  Cognitive 

SRA  Word  Grouping 

5 

30 

Marker,  Cognitive 

Orientation  Test  2 

10 

24 

New,  Cognitive 

Orientation  Test  3 

12 

20 

New,  Cognitive 

C2 

Assembling  Objects  Test 

16 

40 

New,  Cognitive 

ETS  Map  Planning 

6 

40 

Marker,  Cognitive 

Mental  Rotations  Test 

10 

20 

Marker,  Cognitive 

DAT  Abstract  Reasoning 

13 

25 

Marker,  Cognitive 

NC 

ABLE 

None 

268 

New,  Non-Cognitivi 

AVOICE 

Computerized  Measures3: 

None 

306 

New,  Non-Cognitivi 

Simple  Reaction  Time 

None 

15 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

Choice  Reaction  Time 

None 

15 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

Perceptual  Speed  &  Accuracy 

None 

80 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

Target  Tracking  Test  1 

None 

18 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

Target  Tracking  Test  2 

None 

18 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

Target  Identification  Test 

None 

44 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

Memory  Test 

None 

50 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

Target  (Shoot)  Test 

None 

40 

New,  Perceptual/ 
Psychomotor 

3  All  computer  measures  were  administered  via  a  custom-made  response  pedestal 
designed  specifically  for  this  purpose.  No  responses  were  made  on  the  computer 
keyboard.  A  Compaq  microprocessor  was  used. 
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Table  2.7 

Dasc.rlut.1m_of.fart  Lewis  Sample  (N  -  1181 


1.  Aoe: 


2.  (Continued) 


Mean  -  22.82  years 


m  a 


Median  -  22.21  years 
SD  -  4.2 

2.  Current _MGS: 


MGS 

M 

05B 

2 

05C 

5 

1  IB 

13 

11C 

6 

11H 

12 

13C 

1 

13E 

2 

13F 

2 

19E 

1 

27E 

1 

31E 

1 

31V 

3 

36C 

3 

36K 

1 

54C 

5 

54E 

2 

63B 

4 

63J 

1 

63W 

1 

64C 

5 

67V 

4 

67Y 

2 

68G 

1 

680 

1 

71L 

4 

72E 

2 

73C 

1 

74D 

1 

74F 

1 

75B 

3 

75F  1 

76C  2 

76P  1 

76V  5 

76W  2 


76Y  6 

82C  2 

83F  1 

91B  5 

94B  2 


3-  Sex: 

Males  97 


Females  22 


4.  Race: 


Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Asian 

North  American 
Indian 
Other 
Blank 


30 

14 

66 

3 

2 

1 

2 


5.  Years  in  the  Service: 

(Computed  from  Date  of  Enlistment) 

Mean  -  2.55 

Median  *  1.75 


SD  -  2.90 


Pilot 

Total 

Sample 

Test  * 

Location 

Date 

Size 

No. /Type  of  Tests  Administered 

1 

Fort  Carson 

17  April 
1984 

43 

10  New  Cognitive 

9  Marker  Cognitive 

0  New  Non -Cognitive 

0  Marker  Non-Cognltive 

7  Computerized  Measures 

2 

Fort  Campbell 

16  May 

1984 

57 

10  New  Cognitive 

5  Marker  Cognitive 

2  New  Non-Cognitive 

1  Marker  Non-Cognitive 

0  Computerized  Measures 

3 

Fort  Lewis 

11-15  June 
1984 

118 

1C  New  Cognitive 

4  Marker  Cognitive 

2  New  Non-Cognitive 

0  Marker  Non-Cognitive 

8  Computerized  Measures 

of  tests  administered  at  each.  Appendix  Fisa  copy  of  the  Pilot  Trial 
Battery  as  it  was  administered  in  June  1984,  at  Fort  Lewis  and  Appendix  G 
Is  a  copy  of  the  revised  Pilot  Trial  Battery  as  it  was  administered  in  the 
field  tests  during  Fall  1984.  (Both  Appendix  F  and  Appendix  G  are 
contained  In  a  separate  1 Imited-distributipn  report,  ARI  Research  Note  in 
preparation,  as  noted  on  page  xiv.) 


FIELD  TESTS 


The  full  Pilot  Trial  Battery  was  administered  at  Fort  Knox  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1984  In  a  formal  field  test  to  evaluate  all  of  the  component  measures 
and  to  analyze  psychometric  characteristics  of  the  data  obtained.  In 
addition,  test-retest  effects  and  practice  effects  were  analyzed  as  part  of 
the  Fort  Knox  field  testing,  and  fakablllty  studies  were  conducted  at  Fort 
Bragg  and  the  Minneapolis  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS). 

Field  Test  of  Pilot  Trial  Battery:  Fort  Knox 

The  field  test  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  at  Fort  Knox  was  conducted 
to  evaluate  the  psychometric  characteristics  of  all  of  the  measures  In  the 
battery,  and  to  analyze  the  covariance  of  the  measures  with  each  other  and 
with  the  ASVAB. 

Procedures 

Data  collection  was  scheduled  for  four  weeks  at  Fort  Knox.  During  the 
first  two  weeks,  24  soldiers  were  scheduled  each  day.  On  some  days,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  24  soldiers  arrived  for  testing.  Because  of  the  limited 
availability  of  computer  testing  stations  (only  six),  24  soldiers  was  the 
maximum  number  that  could  complete  the  entire  battery.  The  "overflow" 
soldiers,  however,  did  complete  ail  of  the  paper-and-pencil  measures. 

Each  group  of  soldiers  assembled  at  0800.  The  testing  sessions  in¬ 
cluded  two  15-minute  breaks,  and  one  hour  was  allowed  for  lunch.  When  the 
soldiers  were  assembled,  they  were  divided  Into  four  groups  if  there  were 
24  or  fewer  soldiers,  and  Into  five  groups  if  there  were  more  than  24  sol¬ 
diers. 

Figure  2.1  shows  the  daily  schedule  of  testing  for  the  first  two  weeks 
when  the  full  Pilot  Trial  Battery  was  being  field  tested.  Figure  2.2  shows 
the  daily  schedule  in  a  different  way,  denoting  the  room  assignments  for 
each  group  of  soldiers  throughout  the  day. 

Figure  2.3  shows  the  schedule  for  weeks  three  and  four,  when  the  test- 
retest  and  practice-effects  studies  were  being  conducted.  Each  soldier 
from  the  first  two  weeks  reported  back  for  a  half  day  of  testing,  either  in 
the  morning  (0800)  or  the  afternoon  (1300),  exactly  two  weeks  after  his  or 
her  week  1  or  2  session.  The  soldier  then  completed  one-third  of  all  the 
paper-and-pencil  tests  (a  re-test),  and  completed  either  the  computer 
"practice"  session  or  the  entire  computer  battery  (a  re-test). 

Sample  Description 

If  24  soldiers  had  appeared  for  each  testing  day  and  completed  all 
tests  as  scheduled,  we  would  have  achieved  the  following  sample  sizes: 

N  -  240  for  all  cognitive  and  non-cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests 

N  -  240  for  computer  tests 

N  -  80  retest  of  paper-and-pencil  tests 
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0800  Rollcall.  Divide  24  soldiers  into  four  groups  of  six  each,  called 
A,  Bv  C,  and  D.  Overflow  soldiers  (N>24)  were  assigned  to  Group  E. 
(this  group’s  schedule  is  shown  in  figure  2.2). 

0815  Read  Introduction 

Read  Privacy  Act  Statement 
Complete  Soldier  Information  Sheet 

Test  Time  Limit 


0830 

Path  Test 

8 

Reasoning  Test  1 

12 

Cognitive  I  Tests  (Cl) 

Orientation  Test  1 

10 

Groups  B,  C,  D  complete  these. 
Group  A  completes  computer  tests. 

Shapes  Test 

16 

Object  Rotation  Test 

7.5 

1030 

Reasoning  Test  2 

10 

Orientation  Test  2 

10 

Cognitive  2  Tests  (C2) 

Orientation  Test  3 

12 

Groups  A,  C,  D  complete  these. 
Group  B  completes  computer  tests. 

Assembling  Objects  Test 

16 

Maze  Test 

5.5 

1315 

ABLE 

50 

Non-Cognltive  Instruments  (NC) 

AVOICE 

35 

Groups  A,  B,  D  complete  these. 
Group  C  completes  computer  tests. 

1515 

Final  Sessions:  Group  A 

takes  Cl 

Group  B 

takes  C2 

Group  C 

takes  NC 

Group  D  takes  computer  tests 


Figure  2.1.  Daily  testing  schedule  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test,  Weeks  1 
and  2. 


Figure  2.2.  Daily  location  schedule  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test,  Weeks  1  and  2. 


Daily  Schedule  for  Weeks 

3  and  4 

Approx  Time 

Room  1 

Room  2 

0800 

Week  1:  Morning  Group  A  take 

paper-and-pencil  retest* 

N  -  6 

. .  \ 

Week  1:  Morning  Group  B 

take  computer  retest 

N  -  6 

/ 

1000 

/ 

Week  1:  Morning  Group  B  take 

paper-and-pencil  retest* 

N  -  6 

\ 

Week  1:  Morning  Group  A  take 

computer  practice  effects 

N  -  6 

1300 

Week  1:  Aftenoon  Group  A 

take  paper-and-pencil  retest* 

N  -  6 

\ 

Week  1;  Afternoon  Group  B 

take  computer  retest 

N  -  6 

1500 

/ 

Week  1 :  Afternoon  Group  B 

take  paper-and-pencil  retest* 

N  -  6 

Week  1:  Afternoon  Group  A 

take  computer  practice  effects 

N  «  6 

*Each  paper-and-pencil  retest  session  received  one  of  the  following: 

Cl,  C2,  or  NC.  Groups  were  cycled  through  all  tnree  in  that  order 
and  the  cycle  was  repeated;  i.e.,  Monday  at  0800  is  Cl,  at  1000  is  C2, 
at  1300  is  NC,  at  1500  is  Cl;  Tuesday  at  0800  is  C2,  etc. 


Figure  2.3.  Daily  schedule  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test,  Weeks  3  and  4. 
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N  »  120  retest  of  computer  tests 

N  -  120  practice  effects  on  computer  tests 

However,  due  to  the  usual  exigencies  of  data  collection  in  the  field, 
there  was  some  deviation  from  these  targets.  On  some  days  fewer  than  24 
soldiers  appeared,  and  on  other  days  more  than  24  soldiers  appeared.  In 
addition,  we  were  able  to  schedule  one  additional  testing  day.  Finally, 
some  soldiers  were  unable  to  complete  all  the  testing  due  to  family  or 
other  emergencies.  Therefore,  the  following  samples  were  obtained: 

N  -  292  completed  all  cognitive  and  non-cognitive  paper-and-pencil 
tests 

N  -  256  completed  computer  tests 

N  -  112-129  completed  retest  of  paper-and-pencil  tests  (N  varied 
across  tests) 

N  -  113  completed  retest  of  computer  tests 

N  -  74  completed  practice  effects  on  computer  tests 

Table  2.9  shows  the  race  and  gender  makeup  for  Fort  Knox  soldiers 
completing  at  least  part  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  Table  2.10  shows  the 
sample  distribution  by  MOS  code.  The  mean  age  of  the  participating  sol¬ 
diers  was  21.9  years  { SD  **  3.1).  The  mean  years  in  service,  computed  from 
date  of  enlistment  in  the  Army,  was  1.6  years  (SD  «  0.9). 


Table  2.9 

Race  and  Gender  of  Fort  Knox  Field  Test  Sample  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery 


Race 

Freauencv 

Wh  i  te 

156 

Hispanic 

24 

B1  ack 

121 

American  Indian 

2 

Total 

303 

Sex 

Freauencv 

Female 

57 

Male 

246 
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Table  2.10 

Military  Occupational  Specialties  of  Fort  Knox  Field  lest  Sample 

of  the  Pilot 


MOS 

K 

MOS 

N 

05B 

1 

63N 

5 

1 1 B 

2 

63T 

3 

lie 

3 

63W 

3 

12B 

16 

63Y 

1 

13B 

14 

64C 

10 

13E 

1 

67G 

1 

190 

19 

71D 

1 

19E 

29 

71G 

4 

19K 

10 

71L 

21 

31J 

2 

71M 

3 

31S 

2 

71N 

1 

31V 

3 

72E 

1 

35E 

1 

73C 

2 

36C 

1 

75B 

7 

36K 

2 

75D 

1 

41C 

1 

75F 

1 

43M 

1 

76C 

11 

44B 

1 

76P 

2 

44E 

2 

76V 

9 

45B 

1 

76W 

1 

45G 

1 

76Y 

38 

45K 

1 

81E 

1 

45N 

8 

82C 

1 

45T 

1 

84B 

1 

51B 

3 

91B 

3 

51N 

1 

91E 

2 

520 

1 

92B 

1 

55B 

2 

93F 

1 

57E 

1 

94B 

2 

62B 

2 

94F 

1 

62E 

1 

95B 

15 

63B 

8 

96B 

1 

63D 

1 

63E 

4 

63J 

1 

As  noted  previously,  field  tests  were  conducted  at  three  sites.  The 
sites  and  the  basic  purpose  of  the  field  test  at  each  site  were  as  follows: 

Fort  Knox.  The  full  Pilot  Trial  Battery  was  administered  here,  as 
described  above. 


Fort  Bragg.  The  ncn-cogniti ve  Pilot  Trial  Battery  measures, 

Assessment  of  Background  and  Life  Experiences  (ABLE)  and  Army  Vocational 
Interest  Career  Examination  (AVOICE),  were  administered  to  soldiers  at  Fort 
Bragg  under  several  experimental  conditions  in  order  to  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  scores  on  these  instruments  could  be  altered  or  "faked,"  when 
persons  are  instructed  to  do  so.  Information  on  procedures  and  sample  is 
contained  in  Chapter  8. 


Minneapolis  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS) .  The  non- 
cognitive  measures  were  administered  to  a  sample  of  soldiers  as  they  were 
being  processed  into  the  Army  in  order  to  estimate  how  persons  might  alter 
.  their  scores  in  an  actual  applicant  setting.  Information  on  procedures  and 
sample  is  contained  in  Chapter  8. 


Summary 


The  field  test  was  completed  in  September  1984.  Appendix  G  contains  a 
copy  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  as  it  was  administered  during  the  field 
tests. 


The  remaining  chapters  in  this  report  describe  the  development  of  the 
Pilot  Trial  Battery  measures,  the  analyses  of  the  pilot  test  and  field  test 
data,  and  the  revisions  made  to  the  battery  based  on  those  analyses. 


CHAPTER  3 


COGNITIVE  PAPER-AND-PENCIL  MEASURES:  PILOT  TESTING 

Jody  L.  Toquam,  Marvin  0.  Dunnette,  VyVy  A.  Carpe, 
Janis  S.  Houston,  Norman  G.  Petersen,  Teresa  L.  Russell, 

and  Mary  Ann  Hanson 


GENERAL 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  measures  devel¬ 
oped  for  inclusion  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  As  des-'ihod  in  Chapter  1, 
the  Task  2  research  team,  including  contractor  personnel,  Army  Research 
Institute  monitors,  and  designated  members  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Group,  had  previously  evaluated  and  prioritized  cognitive  ability  con¬ 
structs  or  predictor  categories  according  to  their  relevance  and  importance 
for  predicting  success  in  a  variety  of  Army  MGS  (see  Figure  1.5).  Th 
priority  ratings  were  used  to  plan  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  test  develop¬ 
ment  activities. 

Before  describing  the  development  of  the  tests,  we  outline  some  issues 
and  objectives  germane  tc  all  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  measures. 

Each  cognitive  predictor  category  is  then  discussed  in  turn. 

Within  each  category,  we  provide  a  definition  of  the  target  cognitive 
ability.  Next,  for  each  test  developed  to  measure  the  target  ability,  we 
outline  the  strategy  followed;  this  included  identifying  (!)  the  target 
population  or  target  MOS  for  which  the  measure  is  hypothesized  to  most 
effectively  predict  success,  (2)  published  tests  that  served  as  markers  for 
each  new  measure,  (3)  intended  level  of  item  difficulty,  and  (4)  type  of 
test  (i.e.,  speed,  power,  or  a  combination).  The  test  itself  is  then 
described  and  example  items  are  provided.  Results  from  the  first  two  pilot 
test  administrations  or  tryouts  are  reported  to  explain  and  document  sub¬ 
sequent  revisions.  Finally,  psychometric  test  data  from  the  third  pilot 
test,  conducted  at  Fort  Lewis,  are  discussed  and  the  form  of  the  test 
decided  upon  for  field  testing  is  described. 

The  last  portion  of  this  chapter  presents  a  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  newly  developed  cognitive  ability  tests.  This  includes  a  discussion  of 
test  intercorrelations,  results  from  a  factor  analysis  of  the  intercorrela¬ 
tions,  and  results  from  subgroup  analyses  of  test  scores  from  the  pilot 
test  at  Fort  Lewis.  Field  testing  of  these  measures  is  then  described  in 
Chapter  4. 


Target  Population 

The  population  for  which  these  tests  have  been  developed  is  the  same 
one  to  which  the  Army  applies  the  ASVAB,  that  is,  persons  applying  to 
enlist  in  the  Army.  This  is,  speaking  very  generally,  a  population  made  up 
of  recent  high  school  graduates,  not  entering  college,  from  all  geographic 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Non-high-school  graduates  may  be  accepted 
into  ;he  Army,  but  present  policy  gives  preference  to  high  school  grad¬ 
uates.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  Army  applicants  are  probably  not  a  truly 
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random  sample  of  all  recent  high  school  graduates,  but  for  initial  test  j 

development  activities  a  highly  refined  specification  of  Army  applicants 
was  not  necessary,  and  was  not  attempted. 

I 

Another  point  to  be  made  about  the  target  population  is  the  fact  that 
it  was,  practically  speaking,  inaccessible  to  us  during  our  development 
process.  We  wero  constrained  to  use  enlisted  soldiers  to  try  out  the  newly  j 

developed  tests.  Enlisted  soldiers,  of  course,  represent  a  restricted 
sample  of  the  target  population  in  that  they  all  have  passed  enlistment 
standards;  furthermore,  almost  all  of  the  soldiers  that  we  were  able  to  use 
in  our  pilot  tests  had  also  passed  Basic  and  Advanced  Individual  Training. 

Thus,  the  persons  in  our  samples  are  presumably  more  qualified,  more  able, 
more  persevering,  and  so  forth,  on  the  average,  than  are  the  persons  in  the 
target  population. 

I 

The  above  discussion  leads  up  to  two  major  implications  that  served  as  ! 

general  guidelines  for  our  development,  and  pilot  testing  activities: 

(1)  The  tests  to  be  developed  will  be  applied  to  a  population  with  a 

large  range  of  abilities.  Therefore,  we  should  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  tests  each  of  which  have  a  broad  range  of  item  difficul-  i 

ties.  Highly  peaked  tests,  in  the  sense  that  all  items  would 

have  difficulty  levels  near  a  certain  value  (e.g.,  .50,  indicat-  j 

ing  that  half  the  examinees  would  answer  correctly),  were  not  our  I 

goal .  i 

i 

(2)  The- soldiers  upon  whom  the  tests  w; 11  be  initially  tried  out  are  i 

generally  higher  in  ability  than  the  target  population.  There- 

,he  ces  s  should  be  somewhat  easier  than  they  would  be  if 
«e  .  access  to  an  unrestricted  sample  of  the  target  population 
in  trying  out  the  tests.  Witii  ’'eycrd  to  this  point,  we  point  out 
the  somewhat  confusing  nature  of  the  technical  term  "difficulty  I 

level."  This  term  is  defined  as  the  proportion  of  persons  at-  J 

tempting  an  item  who  answer  the  item  correctly.  Thus,  a  high  < 

item  difficulty  level  (say  .90)  means  the  item  is  relatively  I 

easy,  whereas  a  low  item  difficulty  level  (say  .10)  means  the  ■ 

item  is  relatively  hard.  When  used  in  reference  to  an  entire  J 

test,  it  is  usually  defined  as  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  > 

of  items  that  are  answered  correctly,  on  the  average.  Thus,  a  I 

test  difficulty  level  of  .75  means  that,  on  the  average,  persons  ' 

taking  the  test  answer  75%  of  the  items  correctly.  j 

Power  vs.  Speed  j 

The  above  discussion  of  the  target  population  shows  how  we  derived  j 

some  general  guidelines  about  the  difficulty  level  of  the  tests  and  their 
items.  Another  decision  to  be  made  about  each  test  was  its  placement  on  j 

t.he  power  vs.  speed  continuum.  This  decision  is,  of  course,  linked  to  the  * 

test  difficulty  issue,  since  a  relatively  easy  test  can  usually  be  made  \ 

difficult  simoly  by  reducing  the  time  allowed  to  take  the  test. 

Very  few  tests  used  in  practical  testing  situations  are  pure  power  \ 

tests,  but  quite  a  few  are  highly  speeded  tests.  Most  psychometricians  j 

would  agree  that  a  "pure"  •’ower  test  is  a  test  administered  in  such  a  way  j 

that  all  persons  taking  the  test  are  allowed  enough  time  to  attempt  all  J 
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items  on  the  test,  and  that  a  "pure"  speeded  test  is  a  test  administered  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  taking  the  test  has  enough  time  to  attempt  all  of 
the  items.  In  practice,  there  appears  to  be  a  power/speed  continuum,  and 
most  tests  fall  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  on  this  continuum.  It 
also  is  the  case  that  a  power  test  usually  contains  items  that  not  all 
persons  will  be  able  to  answer  correctly,  even  given  unlimited  time  to 
complete  the  test,  while  a  speeded  test  usually  contains  items  that  all  or 
almost  all  persons  could  answer  correctly,  given  enough  time  to  attempt  the 
items. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  definition  for  this  developmental  effort,  we 
used  an  "80%  completion"  rule-of-thumb  to  define  a  power  test.  That  is,  if 
a  test  could  be  completed  by  80  percent  of  all  those  taking  the  test,  then 
we  considered  it  a  "power''  test.  Tests  with  completion  rates  lower  than 
this  were  considered  to  have  some  "speededness"  determining  performance  on 
the  test. 

The  Pilot  Trial  Battery  contains  cognitive  ability  tests  that  may  be 
considered  power  tests,  and  tests  that  may  be  categorized  as  highly  speeded 
tests,  using  the  above  definition.  It  also  contains  tests  that  may  be 
viewed  as  combinations  of  both  power  and  speed.  Each  test  is  defined  below 
as  a  power,  speeded,  or  combination  test  according  to  the  development 
strategy  employed. 


A  final  issue  related  to  evaluation  of  test  construction  procedures  is 
test  reliability.  Several  procedures  are  available  to  assess  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  a  measure  and  each  provides  distinctive  information  about  a 
test.  Internal  consistency  estimates  are  used  to  assess  homogeneity  of 
test  content;  high  values  indicate  that  test  items  are  measuring  the  same 
ability  or  abilities.  Test-retest  procedures  are  used  to  estimate  the 
stability  of  test  scores  across  time;  high  values  indicate  that  the  test 
yields  the  same  or  very  similar  scores  for  each  subject  over  time. 

Split  !ialf  reliability  estimates  were  obtained  for  each  paper-and- 
pencil  ies<  administered  at  the  pilot  test  sites:  Fort  Carson,  Fort 
Campbell,  and  Fort  Lewis.  For  each  tryout,  each  test  was  administered  in 
two  separately  timed  parts.  Reliability  estimates  were  obtained  by  cor¬ 
relating  scores  from  the  two  parts,  and  the  Spearman-Brown  correction 
procedure  was  then  used  to  estimate  the  reliability  for  the  whole  test. 

The  separately  timed,  split-half  reliability  estimates,  correctp^  bv  the 
Spearman-Brown  procedure,  are  reported  for  each  test.  This  p-  iie  -  >•  " 

reliability  is  appropriate  for  either  speeded  or  power  tests. 

Further,  we  also  report  Hoyt  internal  consistency  reliability  esti¬ 
mates  for  each  test.  This  method  provides  the  average  reliability  across 
all  possible  split-test  halves.  We  point  out  that  this  procedure  is  inap¬ 
propriate  for  speeded  tests  because  it  overestimates  the  reliability,  but 
in  the  interest  of  complete  reporting  the  Hoyt  reliability  estimate  has 
been  calculated  for  all  tests. 


We  turn  now  to  the  description  of  the  tests,  which  are  discussed 
within  cognitive  ability  constructs.  The  four  constructs  treated  in  cogni¬ 
tive  paper-and-pencil  tests  were  spatial  visualization,  field  independence, 
spatial  orientation,  and  induction/figural  reasoning. 
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SPATIAL  VISUALIZATION 


Spatial  visualization  involves  the  ability  to  mentally  manipulate  com¬ 
ponents  of  two-  or  three-dimensional  figures  into  other  arrangements.  The 
process  involves  restructuring  the  components  of  an  object  and  accurately 
discerning  their  appropriate  appearance  in  new  configurations.  This  con¬ 
struct  includes  several  subcomponents,  two  of  which  are: 

o  Rotation  -  the  ability  to  identify  a  two-dimensional  figure  when  seen 
at  different  angular  orientations  within  the  picture  plane.  It  also 
includes  three-dimensional  rotation  or  the  ability  to  Identify  a 
three-dimensional  object  projected  on  a  two-dimensional  plane,  when 
seen  at  different  angular  orientations  either  within  the  picture  plane 
or  about  the  axis  in  depth. 

o  Scanning  -  the  ability  to  visually  survey  a  complex  field  to  find  a 
particular  configuration  representing  a  pathway  through  the  field. 

Visualization  constructs  had,  been  given  a  mean  validity  estimate 
of  .21  across  all  criterion  constructs  by  our  expert  panel.  The  highest 
mean  validity  estimate  for  visualization  measures  was  .25  for  criterion 
clusters  Involving  Technical  Skills. 

Currently,  no  ASVAB  measures  are  designed  specifically  to  measure 
spatial  abilities.  For  this  reason,  spatial  visualization  received  a 
priority  rating  of  one  (see  figure  1.5),  and  development  of  spatial  ability 
measures  was  strongly  emphasized.  The  visualization  construct  was  divided 
intc  two  areas:  visualization/rotation  and  visualization/scanning.  We 
developed  two  tests  to  tap  abilities  within  each  of  these  areas;  these  four 
tests  are  described  below. 

SillI  ta.l  .Visual  Izallsm JMati  ?n 

The  rotation  component  of  spatial  visualization  requires  the  ability 
to  mentally  restructure  or  manipulate  parts  of  a  two-  or  three-dimensional 
figure.  We  developed  two  tests  of  this  ability,  Assembling  Objects  and 
Object  Rotation.  The  former  involves  three-dimensional  figures,  and  the 
latter  involves  two-dimensional  objects. 

Assembling  Objects  Test 

Development  Strategy.  Predictive  validity  estimates  provided  by  ex¬ 
pert  raters  suggest  that  measures  of  the  visualization/rotation  construct 
would  be  effective  predictors  of  success  in  MOS  that  involve  mechanical 
operations  (e.g.,  inspect  and  troubleshoot  mechanical  systems,  inspect  and 
troubleshoot  electrical  systems),  construction  (e.g.,  construct  wooden 
buildings,  construct  masonry  structures),  and  drawing  or  using  maps.  Thus, 


1  This  panel  was  the  group  of  35  personnel  psychologists  who  estimated  the 
relationships  between  a  set  of  ability  constructs  ar.d  a  set  of  Army  cri¬ 
terion  constructs.  See  Chapter  i  of  this  report,  also  Wing,  Peterson, 
and  Hoffman  (1984). 
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the  Assembling  Objects  test  was  designed  to  yield  information  about  the 
potential  for  success  in  MOS  involving  mechanical  or  construction  activi¬ 
ties. 

Published  tests  identified  as  markers2  for  Assembling  Objects  include 
the  Employee  Aptitude  Survey  (EAS-5)  Space  Visualization  and  the  Flanagan 
Industrial  Test  (FIT)  Assembly.  EAS-5  requires  examinees  to  count  three- 
dimensional  objects  depicted  in  two-dimensional  space,  whereas  the  FIT 
Assembly  involves  mentally  piecing  together  objects  that  are  cut  apart  or 
disassembled.  The  FIT  Assembly  was  selected  as  the  more  appropriate  marker 
for  our  purposes  because  it  has  both  visualization  and  rotation  components 
for  mechanical  or  construction  activities.  Thus,  we  designed  the  As¬ 
sembling  Objects  Test  to  assess  the  ability  to  visualize  how  an  object  will 
look  when  its  parts  are  put  together  correctly. 

Multiple-choice  test  items  were  constructed  to  tap  this  ability  at 
several  difficulty  levels  ranging  from  very  easy  items  to  more  difficult 
items.  It  was  determined  that  this  measure  would  combine  power  and  speed 
components,  with  speed  receiving  greater  emphasis. 

Test  Development.  In  the  original  form  of  the  Assembling  Objects 
Test,  subjects  were  asked  to  complete  30  items  within  a  16-minute  time 
limit.  Each  item  presented  subjects  with  components  or  parts  of  an  object. 
The  task  was  to  select  from  among  four  alternatives  the  one  object  that  de¬ 
picted  the  components  or  parts  put  together  correctly.  Two  item  types  were 
included  in  the  test;  examples  of  each  are  shown  in  Figure  3.1. 
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Figure  3.1.  Sample  Items  from  Assembling  Objects  Test. 


2  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  marker  tests  were  published  tests  that  were 
judged  to  measure  the  predictor  categories  on  constructs  for  which  we 
were  developing  tests.  Some  of  these  marker  tests  were  actually  adminis¬ 
tered  during  pilot  testing,  others  were  not,  but  they  were  all  studied  to 
assist  in  developing  the  new  tests. 
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The  first  tryout,  conducted  at  Fort  Carson,  indicated  that  the  test 
may  have  suffered  from  celling  effects.  That  is,  nearly  all  recruits  in 
this  sample  (N  -  36)  completed  the  test;  the  mean  score  was  24.2  (SD  - 
5.05).  Further,  item  difficulty  levels  were  somewhat  higher  than  intended 
(mean  -  .80,  SO  -  .12,  median  ■  .83);  that  is,  the  proportion  of  examinees 
obtaining  high  scores  was  greater  than  expected. 

Therefore,  ten  new,  more  difficult  items,  five  for  each  item  type, 
were  constructed  and  added  to  the  test  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  ceiling 
effects.  The  16-minute  time  limit  was  retained  for  the  second  tryout,  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Nearly  all  subjects  (N  =  56)  completed  the  test  (mean 
Items  completed  =  37.3,  SO  -  4.75);  the  mean  score  was  26.3  (SO  *  8.34). 

Item  difficulty  levels  were  lower  for  the  revised  test  (mean  3  .68;  SO  3 
.15,  median  3  .72).  Inspection  of  these  results  indicated  that  the  test 
possessed  acceptable  psychometric  qualities,  so  no  further  changes  were 
made  In  preparation  for  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test. 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Fort  Lewis  results  for  the  Assembling  Objects 
Test  are  shown  In  Table  3.1.  The  test  contains  40  items  with  a  16-minute 
time  limit;  Individual  test  scores  were  computed  using  the  total  number 
correct.  The  mean  number  of  items  completed  was  37.6,  with  a  range  of  18 
to  40.  Corresponding  values  for  number  correct  (or  test  score)  were  28.1 
and  7-40. 

Parts  1  and  2  correlate  .65  with  each  other.  Reliabilities  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  .79  by  spl It-half  methods  (Spearman-Brown  corrected),  and  .89  with 
Hoyt’s  estimate  of  reliability. 

For  the  total  test,  Item  difficulties  (see  Figure  3.2)  range  from  .31 
to  .92  with  a  mean  of  .70.  We  also  computed  the  correlation  of  scores  on 
each  item  (0  »  incorrect,  1  -  correct)  with  total  scores  (the  number  of 
Items  answered  correctly).  This  index,  usually  called  the  item-total 
correlation,  measures  the  degree  to  which  each  item  is  measuring  the  same 
ability  or  abilities  as  the  other  items  on  the  test.  The  higher  the  value 
of  this  index,  the  "better"  the  Item.  Values  of  .25  or  better  are  usually 
considered  acceptable,  though  lower  values  are  not  necessarily  unaccept¬ 
able.  Item-total  correlations  for  Assembling  Objects  range  from  .18  to  .60 
with  a  mean  of  .44  (SD  -  9.99). 

Correlations  between  scores  on  this  measure  and  scores  on  other  Pilot 
Trial  Battery  paper-and-pencil  measures  are  reported  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  It  Is  important,  however,  to  note  the  correlations  between  this 
test  and  its  marker  tests.  Both  marker  tests  were  administered  in  the  Fort 
Carson  tryout  and  the  FIT  Assembly  was  also  used  at  Fort  Campbell.  Results 
from  Fort  Carson  indicate  that  scores  on  the  Assembling  Objects  Test  cor¬ 
relate  .74  with  scores  on  EAS-5  and  .76  with  scores  on  FIT  Assembly. 

Results  from  Fort  Campbell  indicate  that  this  test  correlates  .64  with  FIT 
Assembly.  This  last  value  represents  a  better  estimate  of  the  relationship 
between  Assembling  Objects  and  the  FIT  Assembly  marker,  because  of  the 
revisions  made  to  Assembling  Objects  following  the  first  tryout  at  Fort 
Carson.  Given  the  sample  sizes  involved  and  the  goals  for  the  Assembling 
Objects  Test,  the  .64  correlation  was  encouraging. 

Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  In  preparation  for  the 
Fort  Knox  administration,  some  Assembling  Objects  items  were  redrawn  to 
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Table  3.1 


E1M  T«t  Results  from  Fort  Lewis;  Assembling  Objects  Test 


Mil 

EilLJL 

Part  2 

Number  of  Items 

40 

20 

20 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

16 

8 

8 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

37.58 

18.23 

19.36 

Standard  Deviation 

3.83 

2.59 

2.12 

Range 

18-40 

10-20 

6-20 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 
of  the  Sample 

N/A 

16 

20 

Percentage  of  Subjects 
Completing  All  Items 

48% 

56% 

80% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

28.14 

13.86 

14.29 

Standard  Deviation 

7.51 

4.18 

4.09 

Range 

7-40 

3-20 

3-20 

Total -Pari  Intercorrelations 

Total 

** 

.91 

.90 

Part  1 

** 

.65 

Part  2 

** 

Split-Half  Reliability  (Spearman-Brown  Corrected)  -  .79 
Hoyt  Internal  Consistency  .  ,89 
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Assembling  Objects  Test 


Humber 

of 

Uems 

at 

Each 

Difficulty 

Level 


Item  Difficulty  Level  (Proportion  Passing; 

Mean  -  .70 

SD  -  .16 

Range  *>  .31  -  .92 

NOTE:  Number  of  items  in  the  test  -  40. 

figure  3.2.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Assembling  Objects 
Test. 
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clarify  the  figures.  The  Item  response  format  was  modified  to  a  form  that 
could  be  used  for  machine  scoring  (i.e.,  the  subject  was  instructed  to  fill 
In  a  circle  for  the  correct  answer).  This  change  was  made  in  all  of  the 
tests  being  prepared  for  field  test  administration. 

Object.  .,R.t?l3t  i  on_Iest 

Development  Strategy.  Object  Rotation  is  the  second  test  developed  to 
measure  spatial  visualization/rotation.  This  measure  is  also  expected  to 
predict  success  in  MOS  involving  mechanical  operations,  construction  activ¬ 
ities,  and  drawing  or  using  maps. 

Published  tests  serving  as  markers  for  this  measure  include  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Services  (ETS)  Card  Rotations,  Thurstone’s  Flags  Test,  and 
the  Shephard-Metzler  Mental  Rotations.  Each  of  these  measures  requires  the 
subject  to  compare  a  test  object  with  a  standard  object  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  two  represent  the  same  figure  with  one  simply  turned  or  rotated  or 
whether  the  two  represent  different  figures.  The  first  two  measures,  ETS 
Card  Rotations  and  Thurstone’s  Flags,  involve  visualizing  two-dimensional 
rotation  of  an  object,  whereas  the  Mental  Rotations  test  requires  visualiz¬ 
ing  three-dimensional  objects  depicted  in  two-dimensional  space. 

Object  Rotation  Test  Items  were  constructed  to  reflect  a  limited  range 
of  item  difficulty  levels  ranging  from  very  easy  to  moderately  easy.  These 
items,  on  the  average,  were  designed  to  be  easier  than  these  appearing  in 
the  Assembling  Objects  Test.  Further,  we  planned  to  construct  a  test  that 
contains  more. items  and  has  a  shorter  time  limit  than  the  Assembling  Ob¬ 
jects  Test.  Thus,  the  plan  for  Object  Rotation  was  to  develop  a  test  that 
falls  more  toward  the  speeded  end  of  the  power-speed  continuum. 

Test  Development.  As  initially  developed,  the  Object  Rotation  Test 
contained  60  items  with  a  7-minute  time  limit.  The  subject’s  task  was  to 

examine  a  test  object  and  determine  whether  the  figure  represented  in  each 

item  is  the  same  as  the  test  object,  only  rotated,  or  is  not  the  same  as 
the  test  object  (e.g.,  is  flipped  over).  For  each  test  object  there  are 
five  test  items,  each  requiring  a  response  of  "same"  or  "not  same."  Sample 
test  items  are  shown  in  Figure  3.3. 

The  Fort  Carson  tryout  indicated  that  this  test  suffered  from  ceiling 
effects.  Subjects  (N  *  38),  on  the  average,  completed  59.3  (SD  -  2.60)  of 
the  60  items  and  obtained  a  mean  score  of  55.6  (SD  *  6.06).  Item  diffi¬ 
culty  levels  averaged  .92  (SD  *  .05).  Consequently,  we  decided  to  add  30 

new  items  to  the  test  and  to  increase  the  time  limit  to  9  minutes  for  the 

second  tryout  at  Fort  Campbell. 

In  the  second  tryout,  subjects,  on  the  average,  completed  87.6 
(SD  -  7.96)  of  the  90  items  and  obtained  a  mean  score  of  77.0  (SD  »  12.1). 
The  time  limit  was  reduced  to  8  minutes  for  the  Fort  Lewis  administration, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  more  highly  speeded  test. 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Detailed  results  from  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test 
are  shown  in  Table  3.2.  As  reported  in  the  table,  completion  rates  were 
fairly  high  (mean  -  82.6),  with  a  ranye  of  48  to  90.  Test  scores,  computed 
by  the  total  number  correct,  range  from  36  to  90  with  a  mean  of  73.4. 
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TEST  OBJECTS 


O  fcn, 
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31.  <D  ® 

32.  (S)  ® 

33,  © 

®  34.  ©  ® 

35.  ®  ® 
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a. 

41.  ©  ® 

42.  (D  ® 

43.  CD 

®  44.  ©  ® 

45,  ©  ® 

Figure  3.3.  Sample  Test  items  from  Object  Rotations  Test. 
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Table  3,2 

Pilot  Test  Results,  from  Fort  Lewis: _ fittest  ..Rotation  Tgjt, 


Mil 

£art_l 

Part  2 

Number  of  Items 

90 

45 

45 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

8 

4 

4 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

82.64 

40.52 

42.12 

Standard  Deviation 

10.79 

6.73 

5.56 

Range 

48-90 

21-45 

18-45 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 
of  the  Sample 

N/A 

35 

40 

Percentage  of  Subjects 
Completing  All  Items 

52% 

60% 

67% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

73.36 

36.64 

36.72 

Standard  Deviation 

15.40 

8.69 

7.77 

Range 

36-90 

13-45 

7-45 

Total -Part  Intercorrelations 

Total 

** 

.94 

.93 

Part  1 

★  ★ 

.75 

Part  2 

** 

Split-Half  Reliability 

(Spearman- Brown  Corrected)  « 

.86 

Hoyt  Internal  Consistency 

m 

.96 

3  12 


Object  Rotation  Test 


Mean  -  .82 


SO  -  .11 

Range  -  .59  -  .98 

NOTE:  Number  of  items  in  the  test  *  90. 

Figure  3.4.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Object  Rotation  Test. 
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Item  difficulty  levels  (see  Figure  3.4)  range  from  .59  to  .98  with  a 
mean  of  .81.  Item-total  correlations  averaged  .44  (SO  =  .17),  ranging 
from  .09  to  .79.  Parts  1  and  2  correlated  .75  with  each  other.  The  split- 
half  reliability  estimate,  corrected  for  test  length,  is  .86  while  the  Hoyt 
estimate  is  .96. 

The  marker  test  for  Object  Rotation,  Mental  Rotations,  was  adminis¬ 
tered  at  two  of  the  three  pilot  test  sites.  Data  collected  at  the  Fort 
Carson  tryout  indicate  that  the  two  measures  correlate  .60  (N  -  30); 
data  from  the  Fort  Lewis  administration  indicate  the  two  correlate  .56 
(N  -  118).  This  was  viewed  as  an  acceptable  level  of  relationship. 

Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Results  from  the  Fort 
Lewis  pilot  test  indicated  that  the  Object  Rotation  Test  items  possessed 
desirable  psychometric  properties.  Number  of  items  completed,  item  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  item-total  correlations  were  nearly  all  acceptable.  However, 
the  time  limit  was  decreased  to  7  1/2  minutes  to  make  the  test  more  speeded 
and  avoid  a  possible  ceiling  effect.  Also,  as  noted  earlier,  the  response 
format  was  modified  to  one  that  could  be  used  for  machine  scoring. 

Spatial  Visualization  -  Scanning 

A  second  component  of  spatial  visualization  ability  which  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  predictor  development  is  spatial  scanning.  Spatial  scanning 
tasks  require  the  subject  to  visually  survey  a  complex  field  and  find  a 
pathway  through  it,  utilizing  a  particular  configuration.  The  Path  Test 
and  the  Maze  Test  were  developed  to  measure  this  component  of  spatial 
visualization. 

Path  Test 

Development  Strategy.  Validity  estimates  provided  by  the  expert 
rating  panel  suggested  that  a  measure  of  visualization/scanning  would  be 
most  effective  in  predicting  success  for  Army  MOS  involving  electrical  or 
electronic  operations  (e.g.,  troubleshooting  electrical  systems,  inspecting 
and  troubleshooting  electronic  systems),  using  maps  in  the  field  (e.g., 
planning  placement  of  tactical  positions),  and  controlling  air  traffic. 

Published  tests  serving  as  markers  for  construction  of  the  Path  Test 
include  Educational  Testing  Service’s  Map  Planning  and  Choosing  a  Path.  In 
these  measures,  examinees  are  provided  with  a  map  or  diagram.  The  task  is 
to  follow  a  given  set  of  rules  or  directions  to  proceed  through  the  pathway 
or  to  locate  an  object  on  the  map. 

Results  from  the  Preliminary  Battery  research  with  the  marker  tests, 
ETS  Map  Planning  and  ETS  Choosing  a  Path,  indicated  that  both  tests  are 
highly  speeded  and  were  very  difficult  for  the  target  sample  (Hough, 
Dunnette,  Wing,  Houston,  &  Peterson,  1984).  For  example,  80  percent  of  the 
subjects  (N  »»  1,843  Army  recruits)  completed  only  16  of  the  40  items 
contained  in  the  Map  Planning  test..  The  mean  score  for  this  group  was  18.1 
(SD  -  16.5).  For  Choosing  a  Path,  CO  percent  of  the  subjects  completed 
only  six  of  the  16  items.  This  group  obtained  a  mean  score  of  4.96 
(SD  -  3.35). 
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These  data  suggested  that  the  Path  Test  should  contain  items  somewhat 
less  difficult  than,  the  ETS  tests  or  provide  more  time  for  completion  of 
Items  at  a  similar  difficulty  level.  Consequently,  Path  Test  items  were 
constructed  to  yield  difficulty  levels  for  the  target  population  ranging 
from  very  easy  to  somewhat  difficult,  and  the  test  time  was  established  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  speed  than  on  power. 

Test  Development.  The  Path  Test  requires  subjects  to  determine  the 
best  path  "or  route  between  two  points.  Subjects  are  presented  with  a  map 
of  airline  routes  or  flight  paths,  figure  3.5  shows  a  flight  path  with 
four  sample  items.  The  subject’s  task  Is  to  find  the  "best"  palh--that  is, 
the  path  between  two  points  that  requires  the  fewest  stops.  Each  lettered 
dot  Is  a  city  that  counts  as  one  stop;  the  beginning  and  ending  cities 
(dots)  do  not  count  as  stops. 

In  its  original  form,  the  Path  Test  contained  35  items  with  a  9-minute 
time  limit.  Subjects  were  asked  to  record  the  numbers  of  stops  for  each 
item  in  the  corresponding  blank  space.  (The  response  format  appearing  in 
Figure  3.5  is  from  the  final  version  of  the  Path  Test.)  The  first  version 
contained  three  maps  or  airline  routes  with  13,  9,  and  13  items,  respec¬ 
tively. 


The 

route  from: 

Number  of  Stops 

X. 

A  to  F 

©  ©  ©  ©  0 

2. 

G  to  E 

0  ©  0  ©  0 

3. 

C  to  0 

©  ©  0  ©  0 

4. 

C  to  F 

©  ©  0  ©  © 

Figure  3.5.  Sample  items  from  Path  Test. 


Results  from  the  first  tryout,  conducted  at  Fort  Carson,  revealed  that 
the  test  was  too  easy.  Virtually  all  of  the  subjects  completed  the  test 
(mean  =  34.1,  SD  -  2.51,  N  -  21)  and  the  mean  score  was  29.9  (SO  =  4.08). 
Item  difficulty  levels  ranged  from  .48  to  1.00  with  a  mean  of  .85 
(SD  -  .12). 
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To  reduce  the  potential  for  celling  effects,  an  additional  map  or 
flight  path  with  13  Items  was  added  to  the  test.  Also,  four  very  easy 
items  (1.e.»  difficulty  levels  ranging  from  .90  to  1.00)  were  deleted, 
resulting  in  44  Items  on  the  revised  test.  The  9-mlnute  time  limit  was 
retained.  In  the  second  tryout  subjects  completed  an  average  of  40.7  Items 
(SD  «■  5.07)  and  obtained  a  mean  score  of  32.6  (SD  -  7.00).  Item  difficulty 
levels  ranged  from  .55  to  .96  with  a  mean  of  .80.  Those  results  indicated 
that  the  changes  had  largely  achieved  the  goal  of  making  the  test  more 
difficult. 

To  prepare  for  the  pilot  test  conducted  at  Fort  Lewis,  the  test  re¬ 
sponse  format  was  revised  to  allow  subjects  to  circle  the  number  of  stops 
(i.e.,  1-5)  to  avoid  having  to  process  written-in  responses.  In  addition, 
the  time  limit  was  reduced  from  9  minutes  to  8  minutes  to  increase  the 
speededness  of  the  test. 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Path  Test  results  obtained  from  the  Fort  Lewis 
tryout  are  reported  in  Table  3.3.  Subjects,  on  the  average,  completed  35.3 
of  the  44  items,  with  a  range  of  0  to  44.  Test  scores,  computed  by  the 
total  number  correct,  ranged  from  0  to  44  with  a  moan  of  28.3. 

Item  difficulty  levels  (see  Figure  3.6)  ranged  from  .20  to  .91  with  a 
mean  of  .64).  Item-total  correlations  averaged  .47  (SD  -  11)  with  a  range 
of  .25  to  .69.  Parts  1  and  2  correlate  .70.  The  split-half  reliability 
estimate,  corrected  for  test  length,  is  .82.  The  Hoyt  internal  consistency 
value  is  .92.  These  results  indicated  that  the  test  is  generally  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape.  . 

Both  marker  tests  were  administered  at  the  first  tryout,  and  the  ETS 
Hap  Planning  Test  was  also  administered  at  the  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort  Lewis 
tryouts.  Data  from  the  first  tryout  indicate  that  the  original  °ath  Test 
correlates  .34  with  ETS  Choosing  a  Path  and  -.01  with  ETS  Map  Planning. 

The  reader  Is  reminded  that  results  from  Fort  Carson  are  based  on  a  very 
small  sample  size  (N  -  19)  and  that  the  Path  Test  was  modified  greatly 
following  this  tryout.  Data  from  the  final  two  tryouts  indicate  that  the 
Path  Test  and  Map  Planning  correlate  .62  (N  -  54)  and  .48  (N  -  118), 
respectively.  Although  thes.1  values  are  not  as  high  as  marker  test  cor¬ 
relations  for  some  of  the  other  new  tests,  this  was  expected.  Recall  that 
the  marker  t'sts  were  known  to  be  too  difficult  for  the  typical  Army  sample 
and  we  set  out  to  make  the  new  tests  easier  than  the  marker  tests. 

Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  The  Path  Test  remained 
unchanged  for  the  field  test  except  for  the  modification  in  response  for¬ 
mat. 


Maze  Test 

Development  Strategy.  The  Maze  Test  represents  the  second  measure 
constructed  to  assess  spatial  visualization/scanning.  As  with  the  Path 
Test,  the  expert  panel  of  judges  indicated  that  this  measure  would  be  most 
effective  in  predicting  success  for  MOS  involving  electrical  and  electronic 
operations,  using  maps  in  the  field,  and  controlling  air  traffic. 

The  development  strategy  for  this  test  mirrors  that  of  the  Path  Test-- 
markers  for  the  Maze  Test  again  included  ETS  Map  Planning  and  ETS  Choosing 
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Tabic  3.3 

Pilot  Test  Resell  ts.„f:r«n  Fort  Isalu . Pa^h  .  Iasi 


Mil 

glut,  I 

BarlJL 

Humber  of  Items 

44 

22 

22 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

8 

4 

4 

Number  of  Subjects 

116 

116 

116 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

35.33 

16.63 

18.70 

Standard  Deviation 

8.27 

4.58 

4.25 

Range 

0-44 

0-22 

0-22 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 
of  the  Sample 

N/A 

13 

15 

Percentage  of  Subjects 
Completing  All  Items 

19% 

23% 

42% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

28.28 

13.41 

14.87 

Standard  Deviation 

9.08 

4.93 

4.91 

Range 

0-44 

0-22 

0-22 

Total -Part  Intercorrelations 

Total 

** 

.92 

.92 

Part  1 

** 

.70 

Part  2 

★* 

Split-Half  Reliability  (Spearman -Brown  Corrected)  -  .82 
Hoyt  Internal  Consistency  -  .92 
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Path  Tast 


Mean  -  .64 


SD  -  .20 

Range  -  .20  -  .91 

NOTE:  Number  of  Items  In  the  test  -  44. 

Figure  3.6.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Path  Test. 
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a  Path.  As  with  the  Path  Test,  this  test  was  designed  to  Include  Items 
geared  more  toward  the  ability  level  of  the  Project  A  target  population 
than  populations  for  the  two  marker  tests,  that  Is,  somewhat  easier  items 
were  appropriate  for  the  Mazo  Test. 

However,  the  Haze  Test  differs  from  the  Path  Test  in  several  ways. 

The  task  required  In  the  Maze  Test  Involves  finding  the  one  pathway  that 
allows  exit  from  a  maze.  Items  for  the  Maze  Test  were  constructed  to  be 
much  easier  under  nonspeeded  conditions  than  In  the  Path  Test,  and  greater 
eisphasls  was  placed  on  speed.  The  Maze  Test,  then,  was  designed  to  measure 
visualization/scanning  ability  under  highly  speeded  conditions. 

Test  Development.  For  the  first  tryout  the  Maze  Test  contained  24 
rectangular  mazes.  Each  Included  four  entrance  points  labeled  A,  B,  C,  and 
0,  and  three  exit  points  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).  The  task  Is  to 
determine  which  of  the  four  entrances  leads  to  a  pathway  through  the  maze 
and  to  one  of  the  exit  points.  A  9-mlnute  time  limit  was  established  for 
this  test. 

Results  from  the  first  tryout,  at  Fort  Carson,  Indicate  that  the 
original  version  of  the  Maze  Test  suffered  from  ceiling  effects.  Subjects 
completed  on  average  23.3  (SO  -  1.79)  of  the  24  Items  and  obtained  a  mean 
score  of  22.6  (SO  -  2.75). 

To  Increase  test  score  variance,  the  test  was  modified  In  two  ways. 
First,  an  additional  exit  was  added  to  each  test  maze;  Figure  3.7  shows  a 
sample  Item  from  the  original  test  and  the  same  item  modified  for  the  Fort 
Campbell  tryout.  Second,  the  time  limit  was  reduced  from  9  to  8  minutes. 

At  the  second  tryout,  completion  rates  were  again  high  (mean  -  22.5, 

SO  «  2.49,  N  -  56).  Consequently,  for  the  third  tryout,  the  time  limit  for 
completing  the  24  maze  items  was  dropped  to  6  minutes. 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Results  from  the  Fort  Lewis  administration  are 
reported  In  Table  3.4.  These  data  indicate  that  the  reduced  time  limit 
produced  a  drop  In  the  completion  rate  for  the  Fort  Lewis  sample  (mean  - 
20.7.  Test  scores,  computed  by  the  total  number  correct,  ranged  from  8  to 
24  with  a  mean  of  19.3. 

Item  difficulty  levels  (see  Figure  3.8)  range  from  .41  to  .98  with  a 
mean  of  .80.  Item-total  correlations  average  .48  (SD  -  .22)  with  a  range 
of  -.04  to  .80.  Parts  1  and  2  correlate  .64  with  each  other.  The  split- 
half  reliability  estimate  corrected  for  test  length  is  .78  and  the  Hoyt 
reliability  estimate  for  this  test  Is  .88.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  results 
Indicate  that  the  test  Is  In  good  shape. 

One  or  both  of  the  marker  tests,  ETS  Choosing  a  Path  and  ETS  Map 
Planning,  were  administered  at  the  three  pilot  test  sites.  Results  from 
Fort  Carson  Indicate  that  the  Maze  Test  correlates  .24  (N  -  29)  with 
Choosing  a  Path,  and  .36  (N  -  30)  with  Map  Planning.  These  values  must  be 
viewed  with  caution  because  of  the  small  sample  size  and  because  of  modifi¬ 
cations  made  to  the  Maze  Test  following  this  tryout.  Map  Planning  was  also 
administered  at  the  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort  Lewis  tryouts.  Data  collected 
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Table  3*4 

Pilot  Test  Results  from  Fort  Lew^s;  Maze  Test 


Mil 

Earl  1 

Earl  2 

Humber  of  Items 

24 

12 

12 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

6 

3 

3 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

20.65 

10.44 

10.21 

Standard  Deviation 

3.88 

2.18 

2.19 

Range 

9-24 

3-12 

4-12 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 
of  the  Sample 

N/A 

9 

8 

Percentage  of  Subjects 
Completing  All  Items 

38% 

57% 

50% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

19.30 

9.95 

9.35 

Standard  Deviation 

4.35 

2.40 

2.32 

Range 

8-24 

2-12 

4-12 

Total -Part  Intercorrelations 

Total 

.91 

.90 

Part  1 

** 

.64 

Part  2 

** 

Split-Half  Reliability  (Spearman -Brown  Corrected)  -  .78 
Hoyt  Internal  Consistency  -  .88 
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Maze  Test 


Item  Difficulty  Level  ‘(Proportion  Passing) 

Mean  «  .80 

SO  «  .18 

Range  -  .41  -  .98 

NOTE:  Number  of  items  in  the  test  -  24. 

Figure  3.8.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Maze  Test. 
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at  these  posts  Indicate  that  It  correlates  ,45  (N  a  55)  and  .63  (N  »  118), 
respectively,  with  the  revised  Haze  Test.  This  last  correlation  was  viewed 
as  acceptable. 

Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Results  from  the  last 
pilot,  test  administration  showed  that  *he  Maze  Test  could  be  slightly  more 
speeded.  The  percentage  of  subjects  completing  this  test  was  higher  than 
for  the  Path  Test  (38%  for  the  Maze  Test,  and  19%  for  the  Path).  There¬ 
fore,  the  time  limit  was  reduced  from  6  minutes  to  5  1/2  minutes  for  the 
Fort  Knox  field  test. 


FIELD  INDEPENDENCE 


This  construct  involves  the  ability  to  find  a  simple  form  when  it  is 
hidden  in  a  complex  pattern.  Given  a  visual  percept  or  configuration, 
field  Independence  refers  to  the  ability  to  hold  the  percept  or  configura¬ 
tion  in  mind  so  as  to  disembed  it  from  other  well-defined  perceptual 
material. 

This  construct  received  a  mean  validity  estimate  of  .30  from  the  panel 
of  expert  judges,  with  the  highest  estimate  of  .37  appearing  for  MOS  that 
involve  detecting  and  identifying  targets.  Field  Independence  received  a 
priority  rating  of  two  for  inclusion  in  the  battery. 

Shapes  Test 

Development  Strategy.  According  to  the  expert  panel  of  judges,  a 
measure  of  field  independence  most  effectively  predicts  success  for  MOS 
that  involve  detecting  and  identifying  targets,  using  maps  in  the  field, 
planning  placement  of  tactical  position,  controlling  air  traffic,  and 
troubleshooting  operating  systems  such  as  mechanical,  electrical,  fluid, 
and  electronic  systems. 

The  marker  test  for  the  Shapes  Test  is  the  Educational  Testing  Ser¬ 
vice’s  Hidden  Figures  Test,  a  measure  Included  in  the  Preliminary  Battery 
(Hough,  et  al . ,  1984).  In  this  test,  subjects  are  asked  to  find  one  of 
five  simple  figures  located  in  a  more  complex  pattern.  Initial  analyses  of 
the  Preliminary  Battery  Indicated  that  for  the  target  population  of  first- 
term  enlisted  soldiers,  the  Hidden  Figures  Test  suffers  from  limited  test 
score  variance,  and  possibly  floor  effects.  For  example,  the  initial  data 
indicate  that  80  percent  of  the  sample  completed  fewer  than  4  of  the  16 
test  items.  The  mean  test  score  was,  therefore,  very  low  (mean  *  5.16,  SD 
-  3.35). 

Our  strategy  for  constructing  the  Shapes  Test,  then,  was  to  use  a  task 
similar  to  that  in  the  Hidden  Figures  Test  while  ensuring  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  level  of  test  items  was  geared  more  Uward  the  Project  A  target 
population.  Further,  we  decided  to  include  more  types  of  items  than  appear 
in  the  Hidden  Figures  Test  and  to  construct  items  that  reflect  varying 
difficulty  levels  ranging  from  easy  to  moderately  difficult.  We  wanted  the 
test  to  be  speeded,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  ETS  Hidden  Figures 
Test. 


Test  Development.  At  the  top  of  each  t?  st  page  are  five  simple 
shapes;  below  these  shapes  are  six  complex  tigures.  Subjects  are  instructed  to 
examine  the  simple  shapes  and  then  to  find  the  one  simple  shape  located  in 
each  complex  figure.  (Sea  Figure  3.9.) 

In  the  first  tryout,  at  Fort  Carson,  the  Shapes  Test  contained  54 
items  with  a  16-minute  time  limit.  Results  from  this  tryout  indicated  that 
most  subjects  were  able  to  complete  the  entire  t  st  (e.g.,  mean  completed  = 
53.4,  SD  -  1.53),  and  most  subjects  obtained  very  high  scores  (mean  score  = 
49.3,  SD  ■■  4.17).  Item  difficulty  levels  also  suggested  that  this  test  was 
very  easy  and  suffered  from  ceiling  effects  (mean  item  difficulty  lev¬ 
el  *  .91,  SD  *  .13,  median  -  .97). 
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Complex  Figures 


Fc.  Carson 


Ft.  Campbell 


Figure  3.9.  Sample  Items  from  the  Shapes  Test. 


To  prepare  for  the  Fort  Campbell  tryout,  nearly  all  test  items  were 
modified  to  increase  item  difficulty  levels.  Examples  of  item  modifica 
tlons  are  provided  in  Figure  3.9.  As  is  shown,  by  adding  a  few  lines  to 
each  complex  pattern,  the  test  items  administered  at  Fort  Campbell  tryout 
were  made  more  difficult  than  the  items  administered  at  Fort  Carson. 

Results  from  Fort  Campbell  indicate  that  test  item  modifications  were 
successful.  Subjects,  on  the  average,  completed  43.5  (SD  -  8.79)  of  the  54 
1  tt.is  within  the  16-minute  time  limit,  and  obtained  a  mean  score  of  30.7 
(SD  -  23.5,  and  median  difficulty  level  -  .67). 

This  test  was  modified  only  slightly  for  the  Fort  Lewis  administra¬ 
tion.  For  example,  a  few  complex  figures  inadvertently  contained  more  than 
one  simple  figure.  (This  was  revealed  in  the  item  analyses.)  These  items 
were  revised  to  ensure  that  no  more  than  one  simple  figure  could  be  located 
In  each  complex  figure.  The  Shapes  Test  administered  to  the  Fort  Lewis 
sample  contained  54  items  with  a  6-minute  time  limit. 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Table  3.5  contains  Fort  Lewis  results  from  the 
Shapes  Test.  Mean  number  completed  is  42.4.  The  mean  number  correct  for 
this  sample  is  29.3  with  a  range  of  12  to  51,  Indicating  that  the  measure 
does  not  suffer  from  ceiling  effects. 

Item  difficulty  levels  (see  Figure  3.10)  range  from  .10  to  .97  with  a 
mean  of  54.2  (SD  »  24.55).  (See  Figure  3.10.)  Item-total  correlations 
range  from  .07  to  .57  with  a  mean  of  .39  (SD  -  .13).  Reliability  estimates 
indicate  that- Parts  1  and  2  correlate  .69;  with  the  Spearman-Brown  correc¬ 
tion,  this  value  is  .82.  The  Hoyt  reliability  estimate  for  this  test 
is  .89.  As  a  whole,  these  results  show  the  test  to  be  in  good  shape. 

The  marker  test,  ETS  Hidden  Figures  Test,  was  administered  at  the 
first  two  tryouts.  Results  from  Fort  Carson  indicate  that  the  original 
version  of  the  Shapes  Test  correlated  .33  with  the  Hidden  Figures  Test  (N  = 
29).  Data  from  Fort  Campbell  indicate  that  the  revised  Shapes  Test  cor¬ 
relates  .50  with  Its  marker  (N  -  56).  Although  a  bit  lower  than  desirable, 
this  was  not  unexpected  because  of  the  planned  differences  in  difficulties 
of  the  two  tests. 

Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  The  Shapes  Test  needed 
only  minor  revisions  for  the  field  test.  For  example,  item-total  correla¬ 
tions  for  a  few  items  indicated  that  more  than  one  shape  could  still  be 
located  in  a  complex  figure  test  item,  so  these  figures  were  modified. 
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Mai 

EacL.1 

Part  2 

Number  of  Items 

54 

27 

27 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

16 

8 

8 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

42.42 

20.78 

21.64 

Standard  Deviation 

9,29 

5.14 

5.05 

Range 

17-54 

8-27 

8-27 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 
of  the  Sample 

1 

M  //» 
n 

16 

17 

Percentage  of  Subjects 

Completing  All  Items 

12% 

24% 

23% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

29.28 

14.49 

14.79 

Standard  Deviation 

9.14 

5.03 

4.92 

•  Range 

12-51 

5-26 

4-25 

Total -Part  Interco^relations 

Total 

** 

.92 

.92 

Part  1 

** 

.69 

Part  2  ** 

Split-Half  Reliability  (Spearman-Brown  Corrected)  =  .82 
Hoyt  Internal  Consistency  «  .89 
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Shapes.  Test 
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Level 
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Item  Difficulty  Level  (Proportion  Passing) 
Mean  »  .54 

SD  -  .25 

Range  -  .10  -  .97 

NOTE:  Number  of  items  in  the  test  =  54. 


Figure  3.10.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Shapes  Test. 
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SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 


This  construct  involves  the  ability  to  maintain  one’s  bearings  with 
respect  to  points  on  a  compass  and  to  maintain  appreciation  of  one’s  loca¬ 
tion  relative  to  landmarks  in  the  environment. 

This  particular  construct  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  predictor 
constructs  evaluated  by  the  expert  panel.  The  rationale  for  developing 
measures  of  spatial  orientation  for  inclusion  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  is 
described  below. 

Conceptualization  and  measurement  of  this  ability  construct  first 
appeared  during  World  War  II,  when  researchers  for  the  Army  Air  Force  (AAF) 
Aviation  Psychology  Program  explored  a  variety  of  constructs  to  aid  in  the 
selection  of  air  crew  personnel.  Spatial  orientation  measures  were  de¬ 
signed  to  predict  success  in  air  crew  positions  that  required  familiarity 
with  points  on  a  compass,  the  ability  to  apprehend  directions  quickly  and 
accurately,  and  the  ability  to  remain  directionally  oriented  i?t  spite  of 
sudden  and  frequent  changes  In  direction.  Results  from  the  AAF  Program 
indicated  that  measures  of  spatial  orientation  were  useful  in  selecting 
pilots  and  navigators  (Guilford  &  Lacey,  1947). 

During  the  second  year  of  Project  A,  several  Task  2  personnel  from 
PORI  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  recruits  performing  on  the  job4.  These 
job  observations  Included  soldiers  from  a  variety  of  MOS,  such  as  adminis¬ 
trative  specialists,  cannon  crewmen,  armor  crewmen,  radio  and  teletype 
operators,  light  wheel  vehicle/power  generator  equipment  mechanics,  in¬ 
fantrymen,  military  police,  and  MANPADS  personnel.  Information  collected 
during  these  job  observations  suggested  that  some  MOS  Involve  critical  job 
requirements  of  maintaining  directional  orientation  and  establishing  loca¬ 
tion  using  features  cr  landmarks  in  the  environment.  For  example,  armor  or 
tank  crewmen  when  performing  in  the  field  must  be  able  to  reorient  them¬ 
selves  quickly  as  the  tank  turret  turns  or  rotates;  MANPADS  personnel  need 
to  establish  their  location  in  the  field,  relative  to  the  location  of 
friendly  and  enemy  troops,  using  features  or  landmarks  in  the  environment. 

Information  obtained  from  these  job  observations  was  reported,  in 
part,  at  the  March  1984  Task  2  IPR.  Participants  in  this  meeting  agreed 
that  measures  of  spatial  orientation  would  be  useful  in  predicting  perfor¬ 
mance  in  Army  MOS  that  require  orientation  abilities  if  a  soldier  is  to  be 
successful  on  the  job.  Three  measures  were  developed  for  this  construct. 

Orientation  Test  1 

Development  Strategy.  As  reported  above,  information  collected  during 


^  Dr.  Lloyd  Humphreys,  of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Group  for  Project  A, 
particularly  emphasized  the  usefulness  of  this  construct  to  us. 

4  Dr.  Jay  Uhlaner,  also  of  SAG,  originally  suggested  that  job  observation 
sessions  would  be  especially  helpful  at  this  stage  of  the  research,  which 
indeed  proved  to  be  the  case. 
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job  observations  suggested  that  a  measure  of  spatial  orientation  would  be 
most  effective  In  predicting  success  for  MOS  that  Include  such  critical  job 
requirements  as  Identifying  tactical  positions,  determining  location  of 
friendly  and  enemy  troops,  and  using  features  or  landmarks  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  to  establish  and  maintain  one’s  bearings. 

Paper-and-pencll  measures  that  tap  this  ability  were  developed  by  re¬ 
searchers  In  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force’s  Aviation  Psychology  Program.  Di¬ 
rection  Orientation  Form  B  (CP515B)  served  as  the  marker  for  Orientation 
Test  1.  The  strategy  for  developing  Orientation  1  involved  generating 
items  that  duplicated  the  task  in  the  Army  Air  Force’s  test.  Each  item 
contained  six  circles.  The  first,  the  standard  compass  or  "given"  circle, 
indicates  the  direction  of  North  and  usually  is  rotated  out  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  position.  The  remaining  circles  are  test  compasses  that  also  have 
directions  marked  on  them. 

For  this  test,  item  construction  was  limited  to  one  of  seven  possible 
directions:  South,  East,  West,  Southwest,  Northwest,  Southeast,  and  North¬ 
east.  Thus,  item  difficulty  levels  were  not  expected  to  vary  greatly. 
(Off-quadrant  directional  items  such  as  Northwest  or  Soutneast  were,  how¬ 
ever,  viewed  as  more  difficult  than  South,  East,  or  West  directional 
items.)  Our  plan  for  this  test  was  to  ask  subjects  to  complete  numerous 
compass  directional  items  within  a  short  period  of  time.  Orientation  1, 
then,  was  designed  as  a  highly  speeded  test  of  spatial  orientation. 

Test  Development.  In  its  original  form,  each  test  item  presented 
subjects  with. six  circles.  The  first,  the  Given  Circle,  indicated  the 
compass  direction  for  North.  For  most  items,  North  was  rotated  out  of  its 
conventional  position  (i.e.,  the  top  of  the  circle  did  not  necessarily 
represent  North).  Compass  directions  si  sc  appeared  on  the  remaining  five 
circles.  The  subject’s  task  was  to  determine,  for  each  circle,  whether  or 
not  the  direction  indicated  was  correctly  positioned  by  comparing  it  to  the 
direction  of  No^th  in  the  Given  Circle.  (See  Example  1  in  Figure  3.11.) 

When  administered  to  the  cort  Carson  sample,  this  test  contained  20 
item  sets  requiring  100  responses  (i.e.,  for  every  item,  compass  directions 
on  five  circles  must  be  evaluated).  Subjects  were  given  8  minutes  to 
complete  the  test.  Test  scores  were  determined  by  the  total  number  cor¬ 
rect;  the  maximum  possible  was  100. 

Results  from  this  first  tryout  showed  that  nearly  all  subjects  com¬ 
pleted  the  items  within  the  time  allotted  (mean  completed  was  18.6  out  of 
the  20  sets  of  items);  they  obtained  a  mean  score  of  82.7  (SD  *  17.9). 

Item  difficulty  levels  indicate  that  most  items  were  moderately  easy 
(mean  -  82.7,  SD  -  11 .1) . 

Thus,  for  the  Fort  Campbell  tryout,  we  attempted  to  create  more  dif¬ 
ficult  items  by  modifying  directional  information  provided  in  the  Given 
Circle.  That  is,  rather  than  indicating  the  direction  for  North,  compass 
directions  for  South,  East,  or  West  were  provided,  These  directions  were 
also  rotated  out  of  conventional  compass  position.  (See  Example  2,  Figure 
3.11.) 
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Figure  3.11.  Sample  items  froa  Orientation  Test  1. 
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Orientation  Test  1,  as  administered  at  the  Fort  Campbell  tryout, 
contained  30  Item  sets  (150  items).  It  was  administered  In  three  separate¬ 
ly  timed  parts.  Parts  One  and  Two  Included  the  original  test  Items,  where¬ 
as  Part  Three  Included  the  new  (non-North)  Items.  This  last  part  of  the 
test  was  preceded  by  additional  test  Instructions  that  Informed  subjects 
about  the  change  In  Given  Circle  directions.  Subjects  were  given  3  minutes 
to  complete  each  part,  for  a  total  of  9  minutes. 

Results  from  this  second  tryout  Indicate  that  for  the  total  test, 
subjects  completed  23.5  of  the  30  Item  sets  (or  117.10  items)  and  obtained 
a  mean  score  of  100.8  (SD  -  24.0).  Scores  on  Part  Three  yielded  lower 
correlations  with  Parts  One  and  Two  (both  are  .44);  Parts  One  and  Two 
correlated  .87.  From  this  Information  we  reasoned  that  the  new  Items  were 
assessing  additional  Information  about  subjects’  abilities  to  maintain 
orientation. 

We  then  mixed  Item  sets  from  Part  Three  with  Item  sets  from  Parts  One 
and  Two  to  create  a  test  with  30  Item  sets  (150  Items)  for  the  Fort  Lewis 
tryout.  The  time  limit  was  Increased  to  a  total  of  10  minutes,  and  test 
instructions  were  modified  to  explain  that  Items  vary  throughout  the  test 
with  respect  to  information  provided  In  the  Given  Circle.  Again,  test 
score  was  determined  by  the  number  of  items  correct  (maximum  score  Is  150). 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Results  from  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Table  3.6.  Completion  rates/ for  the  total  test  Indicated  that, 
on  the  average,  subjects  attempted  25  of  the  30  item  sets  (or  125.7  of  150 
Items)  and  obtained  a  mean  score  of  117.9  (SD  -  24.2). 

Item  difficulty  levels  (see  Figure  3.12)  ranged  from  .21  to  .97  with  a 
mean  of  .79.  Item-total  correlations  are  at  acceptable  levels  (mean  -  .43, 
SD  «  .14).  The  correlation  between  Parts  One  and  Two  is  .86.  Reliability 
estimates  are  as  follows:  Split-half  Spearman -Brown  corrected  *  .92, 

Hoyt  -  .97.  These  results  Indicate  that  the  test  was  performing  as 
intended. 

No  marker  tests  for  this  construct  were  included  in  any  of  the  three 
pilot  test  administrations.  However,  two  other  new  measures  of  spatial 
orientation  (Orientation  2  and  Orientation  3)  were  developed  for  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery  and  correlations  between  Orientation  1  and  these  other  new 
tests  were  obtained.  (These  new  tests  are  described  below.)  From  the  Fort 
Carson  data.  Orientation  1  correlated  .40  with  Orientation  2  (N  -  30) 
and  .66  with  Orientation  3  (N  -  25).  Results  from  Fort  Campbell  indicate 
that  Orientation  1  correlated  .45  with  Orientation  2  and  .72  with  Orienta¬ 
tion  3  (N  ■  56).  Finally,  for  the  Fort  Lewis  sample,  these  same  measures 
correlated  .53  and  .68,  respectively  (N  ■  118).  These  results  were  viewed 
as  Indicating  that  Orientation  1  was  tapping  the  appropriate  constructs, 
but  was  not  redundant  with  the  other  new  tests. 

Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Very  few  changes  were 
made  on  this  test;  for  example,  one  item  was  "cleaned  up"  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  about  the  compass  direction  provided  on  the  Given  Circle.  The  field 
test  version  of  Orientation  Test  1  contained  30  item  sets  (150  items)  with 
a  10-ninute  time  limit. 


Table  36 

Pilot  Test  Results  from  Fort  Lewis:  Orientation  Tast  1 


Mil 

Part  1 

Part  2 

Number  of  Items 

30(150) 

15(75) 

15(75) 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

10 

5 

5 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

25.14(125.7) 

11.75(58.75) 

13.39(66.95) 

Standard  Deviation 

4.88 

2.96 

2.35 

Range 

12-30(60-150) 

5-15(25-75) 

5-15(25-75) 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 

of  the  Sample 

N/A 

9(45) 

12(60) 

Percentage  of  Subjects 

Completing  All  Items 

31% 

32% 

55% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

117.86 

56,50 

61.36 

Standard  Deviation 

24.16 

12.28 

12.80 

Range 

46-150 

25-75 

21-75 

Total -Part  Intercorrelations 

Total 

it* 

.96 

.96 

Part  1 

** 

.89 

Part  2  ** 

Split-Half  Reliability  (Spearman -Brown  Corrected)  -  .92 
Hoyt  Internal  Consistency  -  .97 
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Orientation  Test  1 


Number 

of 

Items 

at 

Each 

Difficulty 

Level 


Mean  «  .79 

SD  -  .20 

Range  -  .21  -  .98 

NOTE:  Number  of  items  in  the  test  -  150. 

Figure  3.12.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Orientation  Test  1. 
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Development  Strategy.  The  second  measure  of  spatial  orientation  was 
also  designed  to  tap  abilities  that  might  predict  success  for  MOS  that 
Involve  maintaining  appreciation  of  one’s  location  relative  to  landmarks  In 
the  environment  or  In  spite  of  frequent  changes  in  direction.  Orientation 
Test  2  Is  a  relatively  new  approach  to  assessing  spatial  orientation  abili¬ 
ties. 


Although  no  particular  test  served  as  Its  model,  it  Is  similar  to  a 
measure  designed  by  Army  Air  Force  researchers  to  select  pilots,  naviga¬ 
tors,  and  bombardiers  (Directional  Orientation:  CP5150).  Items  In  the  AAF 
test  consist  of  two  aerial  photographs  of  the  same  landscape.  On  the  first 
photograph,  a  compass  Is  indicated.  The  second  photograph  Is  rotated 
relative  to  the  first  photograph  and  contains  an  arrow,  again  indicating 
direction.  Subjects  must  determine  In  which  direction  the  arrow  In  the 
second  picture  Is  pointed,  based  on  the  compass  direction  given  In  the 
first  photograph  and  the  degree  of  rotation  of  the  second  photograph. 

Thus,  the  AAF  test  measures  the  ability  to  maintain  one’s  perspective  with 
regard  to  the  directional  relationships  of  several  objects  (e.g.,  the  first 
aerial  photograph)  when  the  objects  have  been  rotated  (e.g.,  the  second 
aerial  photograph). 

The  task  we  designed  for  Orientation  Test  2  asks  subjects  to  mentally 
rotate  objects  and  then  to  visualize  how  components  or  parts  of  those 
objects  will  appear  after  the  object  Is  rotated.  Item  difficulty  levels 
were  varied  by  altering  the  degree  of  rotation  required  to  correctly  com¬ 
plete  each  part  of  the  task.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  task. 
Orientation  2  was  Initially  viewed  as  a  power  test  of  spatial  orientation. 

Test  Development.  For  Orientation  Test  2,  we  chose  to  design  a  task 
Involving  common  objects.  Each  item  contains  a  picture  within  a  circular 
or  rectangular  frame.  At  the  bottom  of  the  frame  is  a  circle  with  a  dot 
Inside  It.  The  picture  or  scene  is  not  in  an  upright  position.  The  task 
Is  to  mentally  rotate  the  frame  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  frame  is  posi¬ 
tioned  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture;  after  doing  so,  one  must  then  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  dot  will  appear  in  the  circle.  (See  Figure  3.13  for  sample 
items.)  For  the  Fort  Carson  tryout,  this  test  contained  20  items  with  an 
8-mlnute  time  limit. 

Results  from  this  administration  indicate  that  the  time  limit  was 
sufficient  (mean  number  completed  -  19.9,  SD  -  4.55).  Item  difficulty 
levels  were  somewhat  lower  than  desired  (mean  -  .52,  SD  -  .16).  Item-total 
correlations  were,  however,  Impressive  (mean  -  .48,  SD  -  .10).  The  only 
potential  problem  with  this  measure  involved  the  test  instructions  as  some 
subjects  required  additional  Instructions  to  understand  what  was  going  on. 
Therefore,  for  the  Fort  Campbell  tryout,  test  Instructions  were  modified  to 
clarify  the  task. 

Data  collected  at  Fort  Campbell  provide  very  similar  information  about 
this  test.  For  example,  nearly  all  subjects  completed  this  test  (mean 
19.7,  SD  ■  .71).  Item-total  correlations  were  again  impressive  (mean 
»  .46,  SD  *  .13).  The  mean  score  and  item  difficulty  levels  indicated  that 
the  test  was  more  difficult  for  this  group  than  for  the  Fort  Carson  sample 
(mean  score  -  8.61,  SD  -  4.49;  mean  item  difficulty  -  .43,  SD  -  .11). 


o 


Because  of  these  Item  difficulty  levels,  we  decided  to  add  four  new 
test  items,  constructed  using  item  difficulty  information  obtained  for  the 
Fort  Campbell  sample.  That  is,  items  were  examined  to  identify  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  make  them  more  or  less  difficult,  and  new,  easier  items  were 
written  using  this  information.  Primarily,  this  involved  constructing 
items  so  that,  rotations  of  90,  180,  or  270  degrees  were  correct. 

Orientation  Test  2,  as  administered  to  the  Fort  Lewis  sample,  con¬ 
tained  24  Items.  A  10-minute  time  limit  was  established  to  correspond  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  items.  Test  scores  on  thir  measure  are 
determined  by  the  total  number  correct. 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Table  3.7  contains  the  results  from  the  Fort 
Lewis  test.  These  data  indicate  that  Orientation  2  is  a  power  test  (mean 
number  completed  -  23.7,  SD  *  1.04).  Subjects  obtained  a  mean  score  of 
11.5  (SD  -  6.20). 

Item  difficulty  levels  (see  Figure  3.14)  ranged  from  .19  to  .71  with  a 
mean  of  .48.  This  represents  a  slight  Increase  from  the  Fort  Campbell 
tryout,  Indicating  the  test  was  somewhat  easier.  Item-total  correlations 
remained  high,  ranging  from  .22  to  .74  with  a  mean  of  .53.  Scores  from 
Parts  1  and  2  correlate  .80.  Correcting  this  value  for  test  length  yields 
a  split-half  reliability  estimate  of  .89.  The  Hoyt  internal  consistency 
value  is  also  .89.  Thus,  this  test  has  excellent  reliability  and  distribu¬ 
tional  properties  and  met  its  goal  of  being  a  power  test. 

As  noted  above,  no  marker  tests  for  this  test  were  administered  in  any 
of  the  three  tryouts.  Correlations  with  the  other  newly  developed  measures 
of  spatial  orientation  were  obtained  at  each  tryout.  Data  from  Fort  Carson 
Indicate  that  Orientation  2  correlates  .40  with  Orientation  1  (N  -  29) 
and  .42  with  Orientation  3.  Results  from  Fort  Campbell  Indicate  that  these 
same  measures  correlate  .45  and  .54  (N  -  56).  Finally,  the  Fort  Lewis  data 
indicate  the  measures  correlate  .53  and  .65  (N  -  118).  These  correlations 
were  viewed  as  about  right,  that  is  Orientation  Test  2  did  correlate 
moderately  with  other  Orientation  tests  but  not  so  high  as  to  be  redundant. 

Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  For  the  Fort  Knox  admin¬ 
istration,  this  measure  was  unchanged  except  for  the  usual  modification  of 
the  response  format. 

fltten.t4.tJ Pa.  Tjist  3, 

Development  Strategy.  This  test  was  also  designed  to  measure  spatial 
orientation.  As  with  the  other  two  measures  of  this  construct,  Orientation 
Test  3  Is  expected  to  be  useful  in  predicting  success  for  M05  that  involve 
establishing  and  maintaining  one's  bearing  using  features  or  landmarks  in 
the  environment. 

Orientation  Test  3  was  modeled  after  another  spatial  orientation  test, 
Compass  Directions,  developed  by  researchers  in  the  Army  Air  Force’s  Avia¬ 
tion  Psychology  Program,  The  AAF  measure  was  designed  to  assess  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  reorient  oneself  to  a  particular  ground  pattern  quickly  and  accurate¬ 
ly  when  compass  directions  are  shifted  about.  Orientation  3  was  designed 
to  assess  the  same  ability,  using  a  similar  test  format. 
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Table  3.7 

mjj.Jfl.Si-Bfi.sy Us  from  Fort  Lewis;  Orientation  Test  2 


Ml 1 

Eari-1 

£ari_2 

Number  of  Items 

24 

12 

12 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

10 

5 

5 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

23.73 

11.85 

11.88 

Standard  Deviation 

1.04 

.71 

.45 

Range 

16-24 

6-12 

9-12 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 
of  the  Sample 

N/A 

12 

12 

Percentage. of  Subjects 
Completing  All  Items 

90% 

93% 

92% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

11.53 

5.37 

6.16 

Standard  Deviation 

6.20 

3.25 

3.28 

Range 

3-24 

0-12 

0-12 

Total -Part  Intercorrelations 

Total 

** 

.95 

.95 

Part  1 

** 

.80 

Part  2 

** 

Split-Half  Reliability 

(Spearman-Brown  Corrected)  - 

.89 

Hoyt;  Internal  Consistency  u  .89 
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Orientation  Test  2 


Item  Difficulty  Leve1  (Proportion  Passing) 

Mean  «  .48 

SD  -  .12 

Range  -  .19  -  .71 

NOTE:  Number  of  items  in  the  test  -  24. 

Figure  3.14.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Orientation  Test  2. 
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Items  for  Orientation  3  were  constructed  to  yield  varying  difficulty 
levels  from  moderately  easy  to  moderately  difficult.  This  test  was  de¬ 
signed  to  place  somewhat  more  emphasis  on  speed  than  on  power. 


Test  Development.  In  its  original  form,  Orientation  3  presented 
subjects  with  a  map  that  includes  various  landmarks  such  as  a  barracks,  a 
campsite,  a  forest,  a  lake,  and  so  on.  Within  each  item,  subjects  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  compass  directions  by  information  on  the  direction  of  one  land¬ 
mark  with  respect  to  another,  such  as  "the  forest  is  north  of  the  camp¬ 
site."  Subjects  are  also  informed  of  their  present  location  relative  to 
another  landmark.  Given  this  information,  the  subject  must  determine  which 
direction  to  go  to  reach  yet  another  structure  or  landmark.  Figure  3.15 
contains  one  test  map  and  two  sample  items.  Mote  that  for  each  item,  new 
or  different  compass  directions  are  given. 


For  the  Fort  Carson  tryout,  the  test  contained  two  maps  with  10  ques¬ 
tions  about  each  map,  for  a  total  of  20  items.  Subjects  were  given  12 
minutes  to  complete  the  test.  Results  from  this  first  tryout  revealed  very 
few  problems  with  the  test  (e.g.,  test  instructions  were  clear,  the  time 
was  sufficient,  no  floor  nor  ceiling  effects  appeared).  Thus,  this  measure 
remained  unchanged  for  the  Fort  Campbell  pilot  test. 


Results  from  the  second  tryout  yielded  similar  information  (e.g.,  no 
ceiling  nor  floor  effects,  acceptable  completion  rates).  These  data, 
however,  indicated  that  for  a  few  items,  two  responses  might  be  correct  due 
to  a  lack  of  precision  in  drawing  the  two  maps.  Accordingly,  landmarks  on 
each  map  were  repositioned  to  ensure  that  &ng.  and  only  one  correct  answer 
existed  for  each  item.  In  addition,  one  item  was  rewritten  to  make  its 
wording  uniform  with  other  test  items.  When  administered  to  the  Fort  Lewis 
sample,  Orientation  3  contained  20  test  items  with  a  12-minute  time  limit. 
Test  scores  are  determined  by  the  total  number  correct. 


Pilot  Test  Results.  Results  from  the  Fort  Lewis  administration  are 
reported  In  Table  3.8.  On  the  average,  subjects  completed  18  items.  The 
mean  score  of  8.7  indicates  that  subjects  correctly  answered  about  one-half 
of  the  items  attempted. 


Item  difficulty  levels  (see  Figure  3.16)  range  from  .24  to  .63  with  a 
mean  of  .44.  Item- total  correlations  range  from  .48  to  .72  with  a  mean 
of  .59  fSD  -  .07).  Part  1  and  Part  2  correlate  .79.  The  split-half  reli¬ 
ability  estimate  corrected  for  test  length  is  .88,  while  the  Hoyt  internal 
consistency  estimate  is  .90.  These  results  Indicate  that  the  test,  is 
highly  reliable,  had  acceptable  distributional  properties,  and  was  ap¬ 
propriately  speeded. 


Data  from  Fort  Carson  indicate  that  Orientation  Test  3  correlates  .66 
with  Orientation  1  (N  -  29)  and  .42  with  Orientation  2  (N  -  31).  Values 
for  these  same  measures  administered  at  Fort  Campbell  are  .72  and  .54 
(N  -  56).  Data  from  Fort  Lewis  indicate  that  these  measures  correlate  .68 
and  .65  (N  -  118).  As  with  the  other  two  Orientation  tests,  these  results 
were  viewed  as  acceptable. 


Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  This  test  was  unchanged 
for  the  Fort  Knox  field  test  except  for  the  response  format  modifications. 


biricki 

r~r-i 

L-J 

czrr i  r~~i 

LZj  til 


Mob 

Hall 


Bca44w«re«ra  Firing 


1.  The  foreec  ia  due  veat  of  :he  barrack*.  You  ara  at  headquarter*,  Which 
direction  ouac  you  travel  In  order  to  reach  the  firing  range! 

1.  U  2.  HE  J.  E  «.  SB  3.  S  6.  SW  7.  V  8.  HW 

2.  The  firing  rang*  1#  aouthweat  of  the  hospital.  You  are  at  the  farm. 
Which  direction  nuat  you  travel  in  order  to  reach  tha  carcpslte? 

1.  H  2.  HE  3.  E  4.  SE  3.  S  6.  SW  7.  W  8.  HW 


rigure  3.15.  Sample  items  from  Orientation  Test  3. 
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Table  3,8 


Pilot  Test  Results  from  Fort  Lewis: 

Orientation 

Test  3 

Tptal 

Part  1 

Part  2 

Number  of  Items 

20 

10 

10 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

12 

6 

6 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

13.12 

8.82 

9.30 

Standard  Deviation 

2.68 

1.76 

1.26 

Range 

8-20 

2-10 

4-10 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 
of  the  Sample 

N/A 

7 

9 

Percentage  of  Subjects 
Completing  All  Items 

42% 

52% 

67% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

8.71 

3.99 

4.72 

Standard  Deviation 

.  5.78 

2.93 

3.19 

Range 

0-20 

0-10 

0-10 

Total -Part  Intercorrel ations 

Total 

*•* 

.94 

.95 

Part  1 

.79 

Part  2 

Split-Half  Re! ’ability  (Spearman-Brown  Corrected)  =  .88 
Hoyt  Internal  Consistency  K  .gg 
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Item  Difficulty  Level  (Proportion  Passing) 

Mean  -  .44 
SD  -  .10 
Range  -  .24  -  .63 

NOTE:  Number  of  items  in  the  test  *  20. 

Figure  3.16.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Orientation  Test  3. 
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INDUCTION  -  FIGURAL  REASONING 

This  construct  involves  the  ability  to  generate  hypotheses  about 
principles  governing  relationships  among  several  objects. 

Example  measures  of  induction  include  the  Employee  Aptitude  Survey 
Test  6  -  Numerical  Reasoning  (EAS-6),  Educational  Testing  Service’s  Figure 
Classification,  Differential  Aptitude  Test  (DAT)  Abstract  Reasoning, 

Science  Research  Associates  (5RA)  Word  Grouping,  and  Raven’s  Progressive 
Matrices.  These  paper-and-penci I  measures  present  subjects  with  a  series 
of  objects  such  as  figures,  numbers,  or  words.  To  complete  the  task, 
subjects  must  first  determine  the  rule  governing  the  relationship  among  the 
objects  and  then  apply  the  rule  to  identify  the  next  object  in  the  series. 

The  panel  of  expert  judges  Indicated  that  a  measure  of  inductive 
reasoning  would  be  useful  for  predicting  success  in  numerous  Army  MOS. 
Specifically,  for  flgural  reasoning  these  judges  estimated  the  mean  validi¬ 
ty  at  .25.  The  Army’s  current  selection  and  classification  system  measures 
reasoning  ability  using  word  problems,  but  lacks  a  general  measure  o+' 
hypothesis  generation  and  application.  Two  measures  of  reasoning  were 
developed. 

Reasoning  Test  1 

Development  Strategy.  According  to  the  panel  of  experts,  a  measure  of 
figur&l  reasoning  should  effectively  predict  success  in  a  wide  variety  of 
MOS,  especially  those  that  Involve  troubleshooting,  inspecting  and  re¬ 
pairing  operations  systems,  analyzing  intelligence  data,  controlling  air 
traffic,  and  detecting  and  Identifying  targets. 

Published  tests  selected  as  markers  for  the  induction  construct  In¬ 
cluded  EAS-6  Numerical  Reasoning  and  ETS  Figure  Classification.  In  the 
Numerical  Reasoning  Test,  subjects  are  asked  to  examine  a  series  of  numbers 
to  determine  the  pattern  or  the  principle  governing  the  relationship  among 
the  numbers  in  the  series;  subjects  must  then  apply  the  principle  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  number  appearing  next  In  the  series.  In  the  ETS  Figure  Classifi¬ 
cation  Test,  subjects  are  asked  to  examine  two  (or  three)  groups  of  figures 
to  determine  how  the  figures  In  one.  group  are  alike  and  how  the  groups 
differ;  subjects  must  then  classify  test  figures  into  one  of  the  two  (or 
three)  groups. 

Our  plan  for  develooing  Reasoning  Test  1  was  to  construct  a  test  that 
was  similar  to  the  task  appearing  in  EAS-6  Numerical  Reasoning,  but  with 
one  major  difference:  items  would  be  composed  of  illustrations  rather  than 
numbers.  Test  items  were  constructed  to  represent  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty  ranging  from  very  easy  to  very  difficult.  Following  item  de¬ 
velopment,  time  limits  were  established  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  sub¬ 
jects  to  complete  all  or  nearly  all  items.  Thus,  Reasoning  1  was  designed 
as  a  power  measure  of  induction. 

Test  Development.  Reasoning  Tost  1  items  present  subjects  with  a 
scries  of  four  figures.  The  task  is  to  identify  the  pattern  or  relation¬ 
ship  among  the  figures  and  then  to  identify  from  among  five  possible 
answers  the  one  figure  that  appears  next  in  the  series.  In  the  original 
test,  subjects  were  asked  to  complete  30  items  in  14  minutes.  Sample 
Items  are  provided  in  Figure  3.17, 
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Results  from  the  first  tryout,  conducted  at  Fort  Carson,  indicate  that 
subjects,  on  the  average,  completed  29,5  (SD  -  1.39)  items  and  obtained  a 
mean  score  of  20.9  (SO  »  3.54).  Inspection  of  difficulty  levels  Indicated 
that  Items  were  unevenly  distributed  between  the  two  test  parts.  Items 
were  therefore  reordered  tc  ensure  that  easy  and  difficult  items  were 
equally  distributed  throughout  both  test  parts.  Only  minor  modifications 
were  made  to  test  Items;  for  example)  one  particularly  difficult  item  was 
redrawn  tc  reduce  the  difficulty  level. 

Data  collected  at  Fort  Campbell  indicate  that  again  nearly  all  sub¬ 
jects  completed  the  test  (mean  «  29.7,  SD  -  1.50).  Further,  test  adminis¬ 
trators  reported  that  those  who  completed  the  test  finished  early.  Thus, 
the  14-minute  time  limit  was  reduced  to  12  minutes.  Further,  two  items 
were  revised  because  distractors  yielded  higher  item-total  correlations 
than  the  correct  response. 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Data  collected  at  the  third  tryout,  conducted  at 
Fort  lewis,  are  reported  in  Table  3.9.  Subjects,  on  the  average,  completed 
29.4  Items  with  about  84  percent  of  the  subjects  completing  the  entire 
test.  Test  scores,  computed  as  the  total  number  connect,  ranged  from  4 
to  29  with  a  mean  of  19.6. 

Item  difficulty  levels  ranged  from  .26  to  .92  with  a  mean  of  .66. 
Item-total  correlations  averaged  .45  (SD  *  .10)  with  a  range  of  .24  to  .60. 
Part  1  and  Part  2  correlate  .64.  The  split-half  reliability  estimate 
corrected  for  test  length  Is  .78,  while  the  Hoyt  value  is  .86.  These 
results  Indicated  the  test  was  In  good  shape;  it  was  a  reliable  power  test 
with  acceptable  distributional  properties. 

Ona  of  the  marker  tests,  ETS  Figure  Classification,  was  administered 
at  the  first  two  tryout  sites.  The  Fort  Carson  data  Indicate  Reasoning 
Test  1  correlates  .34  (N  -  22)  with  this  measure,  while  the  Fort  Campbell 
data  indicate  that  the  two  correlate  .25  (N  •  56).  Because  the  task 
Involved  In  Reasoning  1  differs  from  that  in  ETS  Figure  Classification,  the 
low  value  of  these  correlations  is  not  alarming. 

Two  other  marker  measures  of  induction,  SRA  Word  Grouping  and  DAT 
Abstract  Reasoning,  were  administered  at  the  Fort  Lewis  tryout.  These  data 
indicate  thct  Reasoning  1  correlates  .47  with  Word  Grouping  and  .74  with 
Abstract  Reasoning.  These  data  are  compatible  with  our  understanding  of 
these  two  marker  measures  of  Induction.  Word  Grouping  contains  a  verbal 
component  while  Abstract  Reasoning  measures  Induction  via  figural  reason¬ 
ing,  similar  to  Reasoning  Test  1. 

Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  For  the  Fort  Knox  field 
test,  instructions  for  Reasoning  Test  1  were  revised  slightly. 


Reasoning  Test  2 


Development  Strategy.  This  measure  was  also  designed  to  assess  induc¬ 
tion  using  items  that  require  figural  reasoning. 
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Figure  3  17.  Sample  items  from  Reasoning  Test  1. 
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Tibi®  3.9 

PlM_Itrt  Rasul ts  from  Fort  Lewis;  Reasoning  Test  1 


Mil 

Eari-l 

Ea tiJL 

Number  of  Items 

30 

15 

15 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

12 

6 

6 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

29.44 

14.73 

14.71 

Standard  Deviation 

1.62 

0.87 

0.96 

Range 

22-30 

10-15 

10-15 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 

of  the  Sample 

N/A 

15 

15 

Percentage  of  Subjects 

Completing  All  Items 

84% 

88% 

89% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

19.64 

9.61 

10.03 

Standard  Deviation 

5.75 

3.16 

3.20 

Range 

4-29 

1-15 

1-15 

Total -Part  Intercorrelations 

Total 

*  * 

.90 

.91 

Part  1 

* * 

.64 

Part  2 

** 

Split-Half  Reliability 

(Spearman-Brown  i 

Corrected)  - 

.78 

Hoyt  Internal  Consistency  -  .86 
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Reasoning  Test  1 


Item  Difficulty  Level  (Proportion  Passing) 

Mean  *»  .66 

SD  -  .20 

Range  -  .26  -  .92 

NOTE:  Number  of  items  in  the  test  -  30. 

Figure  3.18.  Distribution  of  item  difficulty  levels:  Reasoning  Test  1. 
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Published  tests  serving  as  markers  for  Reasoning  Test  2  Include  EAS-6 
Numerical  Reasoning  and  ETS  Figure  Classification;  these  measures  were 
described  for  Reasoning  Test  1.  The  original  strategy  was  to  develop 
Reasoning  Test  2  fairly  similarly  to  ETS  Figure  Classification.  Initial 
Preliminary  Battery  analyses  conducted  on  ETS  Figure  Classification  data 
(N  -  1,863)  Indicated  that  this  test  was  too  highly  speeded  for  the  target 
population  (Hough,  et  al.»  1984).  For  example,  80  percent  of  recruits 
completing  the  Figure  Classification  test  finished  fewer  than  half  of  the 
112  Items.  Further,  although  item  difficulty  levels  varied  greatly,  the 
mean  value  Indicated  most  Items  are  moderately  e'isy  (mean  -  .73,  SD  -  .22, 
range  -  .06  to  .98).  Thus,  although  the  ETS  Figure  Classification  test 
served  as  the  marker  In  early  test  development  planning  for  Reasoning  2, 
the  new  measure  differed  In  several  ways,  as  described  below. 

First,  ETS  Figure  Classification  requires  subjects  to  perform  two 
tasks:  to  Identify  similarities  and  differences  among  groups  of  figures, 
and  then  to  classify  test  figures  Into  those  groups.  Items  in  Reasoning 
Test  2  were  designed  to  Involve  only  the  first  task.  Identifying  similari¬ 
ties  and  differences  among  figures.  Second,  test  Items  on  Reasoning  2  were 
constructed  to  reflect  a  wide  range  of  difficulty  levels,  with  the  average 
item  falling  In  the  moderately  difficult  range.  Finally,  because  the  items 
would  be  more  difficult  overall,  we  decided  that  Reasoning  2  would  contain 
fewer  Items  than  were  Included  In  the  Figure  Classification  Test.  The  time 
limit  for  Reasoning  2  was  established  to  ensure  that  most  subjects  would 
complete  the  test.  Thus,  Reasoning  2  was  designed  as  a  power  measure  of 
flgural  reasoning,  with  a  broad  range  of  Item  difficulties. 

Test  Development.  Reasoning  2  test  Items  present  subjects  with  five 
figures.  Subjects  are  asked  to  determine  which  of  the  four  figures  are 
similar  In  some  way,  thereby  Identifying  the  one  figure  that  differs  from 
the  others.  (See  Figure  3.19.)  This  test,  when  first  administered,  con¬ 
tained  32  Items  with  an  11 -minute  time  limit. 

Results  from  the  Fort  Carson  tryout  Indicated  that  nearly  all  subjects 
completed  the  entire  test  (mean  -  31.6,  SD  »  1.09,  N  -  38).  Item  diffi¬ 
culty  levels  were  somewhat  higher  than  expected,  ranging  from  .05  to  1.00 
with  a  mean  of  .71  (SD  -  .29).  Because  eight  Items  yielded  Item  difficulty 
levels  of  .97  or  above,  these  Items  were  either  modified  or  replaced  to 
Increase  item  difficulties.  Moreover,  inspection  of  item  difficulties 
Indicated  that  Part  1  contained  a  greater  proportion  of  the  easier  items, 
so  items  were  redistributed  throughout  the  test  to  obtain  an  equal  mix  of 
easy  and  difficult  items,  and  to  attempt  to  increase  the  relatively  low, 
part-part  correlation  (r  ■  .32). 

For  the  Fort  Campbell  tryout,  Reasoning  2  again  contained  32  items 
with  an  11-minute  time  limit.  Data  from  this  tryout,  indicated  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  test  possessed  desirable  psychometric  qualities.  For 
example,  nearly  all  subjects  completed  the  test  (mean  -  31.1,  SD  *  1.91), 
Test  scores  ranged  from  9  to  26  with  a  mean  of  19.1  (SD  »  3.56)  and  the 
test  was  a  bit  more  difficult  (mean  «  .56.,  SD  -  .34).  Although  the  part- 
part  correlation  Increased  from  the  first  tryout,  it  still  remained  low 
(l.e,  Fort  Campbell  r  -  .40  versus  Fort  Carson  r  -  ,32). 

A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  test  prior  to  the  third  tryout.  For 
example,  four  Items  contained  a  distracto>"  that  was  selected  more  often  and 
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Figure  3.19. 


Sample  Items  from  Reasoning  Test  2. 


which  yielded  a  higher  Item- total  correlation  than  the  correct  response; 
these  dlstractors  were  revised.  Further,  test  administrators  at  Fort  Camp¬ 
bell  noted  that  the  time  limit  could  be  reduced  without  altering  test 
completion  rates.  Consequently,  the  time  limit  was  reduced  to  10  minutes. 

Pilot  Test  Results.  Results  from  the  third  tryout  are  reported  in 
Table  3.10.  Seventy  percent  completed  the  entire  test,  but  84  percent 
completed  the  separately-timed  first  half  and  79  percent  completed  the 
second  half.  Thus,  these  results  indicate  that  the  test  Is  probably  still 
a  power  test  (recall  our  practical  rule  of  thumb  was  80  percent  completing 
all  Items)  even  with  the  reduced  time  limit.  Test  scores  range  from  11  to 
28  with  a  mean  of  21.8  (SD  -  3.38). 

Item  difficulties  range  from  .17  to  1.00  with  a  mean  of  .64  and  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  of  .19.  Item-total  correlations  averaged  .26  (SD  «  .14) 
with  a  range  of  -.04  to  ,53.  Parts  1  and  2  correlate  .46.  The  split-half 
reliability  estimate,  corrected  for  test  length,  Is  .63  while  the  Hoyt 
value  Is  .61.  These  values  suggest  that  this  is  a  more  heterogeneous  test 
of  flgural  reasoning  than  Is  Reasoning  Test  1.  These  data  indicate  that 
the  test  Is  acceptable  In  terms  of  score  distribution,  reliability,  and 
power  vs.  speed  continuum. 

The  marker  test,  ETS  Figure  Classification,  was  administered  at  the 
first  two  tryouts.  Correlations  between  Reasoning  2  and  its  marker  are  .35 
(N  -  30  at  Fort  Carson)  and  .23  (N  -  56  at  Fort  Campbell).  These  low 
correlations  are  not  too  surprising,  given  the  task  requirement  differences 
and  power  versus  speed  component  differences  between  these  two  measures. 

Two  other  marker  measures  of  Induction,  SRA  Word  Grouping  and  DAT  Abstract 
Reasoning,  were  administered  at  the  third  tryout.  These  data  indicate  that 
Reasoning  2  correlates  .48  with  Word  Grouping  and  .66  with  Abstract  Reason¬ 
ing  (N  -  118).  Once  again,  these  differences  in  correlations  are  expected; 
as  noted  earlier,  Word  Grouping  contains  a  verbal  component  whereas  Ab¬ 
stract  Reasoning,  like  Reasoning  2,  assesses  induction  using  figurai  items. 


Table  3.10 

gllQt  -Test  Results  from  Fort  Lewis;  Reasoning  Test  2 


Total 

£art_l 

Ear-t.2 

Number  of  Items 

32 

16 

16 

Time  Allowed  (minutes) 

10 

5 

5 

Number  of  Subjects 

118 

118 

118 

Number  of  Items  Completed 

Mean 

31.19 

15.75 

15.45 

Standard  Deviation 

1.78 

.69 

1.38 

Range 

22-32 

12-16 

8-16 

Last  Item  Completed  by  80% 

of  the  Sample 

N/A 

16 

15 

Percentage  of  Subjects 

Completing  All  Items 

70% 

84% 

79% 

Number  of  Items  Correct 

Mean 

21.82 

11  31 

10. 5i 

Standard  Deviation 

3.38 

1./3 

2.21 

Range 

11-28 

7-15 

4-15 

Total -Part  Intercorrelations 

Total 

** 

.82 

.88 

Part  1 

** 

.46 

Part  2  ** 

Split-Half  Reliability  (Spearman- Brown  Corrected)  »  .63 
Hoyt  Internal  Consistency  «  .61 
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Reasoning  Test  2 


Modifications  for  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  The  only  change  made  was 
In  the  response  format.  Reasoning  Test  2  contained  32  items  with  a  10- 
minute  time  limit  for  the  Fort  Knox  field  test¬ 
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OVERALL  ANALYSIS  OF  PILOT  TEST  RESULTS  FOR 
COGNITIVE  PAPER-AND-PENCIL  MEASURES 


In  this  section,  we  analyze  the  data  available  as  of  August  1984  for 
the  ten  cognitive  paper -and-pencil  measures.  This  includes  a  summary  of 
pilot  test  score  information,  intercorrelations  among  the  ten  measures, 
results  from  factor  analyses,  and  data  comparing  subgroup  test  scores. 

Before  providing  a  summary  of  the  cognitive  test  data,  a  word  about 
the  source  of  these  data  and  how  they  will  be  used  is  warranted.  As  noted, 
the  bulk  of  the  data  reported  here  was  obtained  from  the  final  pilot  test 
at  Fort  Lewis  tryout.  The  sample  size  at  Fort  Lewis  was  sufficient  for 
many  of  the  analyses  performed  (e.g.,  psychometric  characteristics  of  test 
response) . 

For  some  analyses,  however,  these  data  serve  as  a  first  step  in  struc¬ 
turing  our  understanding  of  these  measures.  For  example,  we  provide  re¬ 
sults  from  a  factor  analysis  of  the  Intercorrelations  among  the  ten  mea¬ 
sures.  These  data  provide  preliminary  information  about  the  underlying 
structure  of  the  test  score  data.  Another  example  of  tentative  conclusions 
stems  from  comparisons  of  subgroup  test  scores;  for  the  most  part,  the 
sample  sizes  of  the  subgroups  are  fairly  small  and,  therefore,  results 
should  not  be  viewed  as  conclusive. 

Table  3.11  summarizes  the  Fort  Lewis  data  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  For -each  measure  we  include  the  numoer  of  test  items,  mean  test 
score  and  standard  deviation,  mean  item  difficulty  level,  and  split-half 
reliability  corrected  for  test  length.  Note  that  all  data  are  based  on  a 
sample  size  of  118  with  the  exception  of  the  Path  Test  data  which  is  based 
on  a  sample  size  of  116. 

Test  Intercorrelations  and  Factor  Analysis.  Results 

Table  3.12  contains  the  intercorrelation  matrix  for  the  ten  cognitive 
ability  measures.  One  of  the  most  obvious  features  of  this  matrix  is  the 
high  level  of  correlations  across  all  measures.  The  correlations  across 
all  test  pairs  range  from  .40  to  .68.  These  data  suggest  that  the  test 
measures  overlap  in  the  abilities  assessed. 

This  finding  Is  not  altogether  surprising.  For  example,  four  of  the 
ten  measures  were  designed  to  measure  spatial  abilities  such  as  visualiza¬ 
tion,  rotation,  and  scanning.  The  Shapes  Test,  designed  to  measure  field 
Independence,  also  includes  visualization  components.  The  tnree  tests 
constructed  to  measure  spatial  orientation  involve  visualization  and  rota¬ 
tion  tasks.  The  final  two  measures,  Reasoning  Test  1  and  Reasoning  Test  2, 
also  require  visualization  at  some  level  to  identify  the  principle  govern¬ 
ing  relationships  among  figures  and  to  determine  the  similarities  and 
'inferences  among  figures.  Thus,  across  all  measures,  abilities  needed  to 
complete  the  required  tasks  overlap  to  some  degree.  This  overlap  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  intercorrelation  matrix. 

To  enable  a  better  understanding  of  the  similarities  and  differences 
among  these  measures  or  ihe  underlying  structure  of  these  measures,  the 
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Mean  Item- 

Spl i t - 

No.  of 

Mean 

Difficulty 

Half* 

Measure 

Items 

Level* 

rMl 

SPATIAL  VISUALIZATION 

Rotation 

Assembl ing  Objects 

40 

28.14 

7.51 

.70 

.79 

Object  Rotation 

so 

73.36 

l*  .40 

.82 

.86 

Scanninq 

Path 

44 

28.28 

9.08 

.64 

.82 

Mazes 

24 

19.30 

4.35 

.80 

.78 

FIELD  INDEPENDENCE 

Shapes 

54 

29.28 

9.14 

.54 

.62 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

Orientation  1 

150 

117.86 

24.16 

.79 

.92 

Orientation  2 

24 

11.53 

6.20 

.48 

.89 

Orientation  3 

20 

8.71 

5.78 

.44 

.88 

REASONING 

Reasoning  1 

30 

19.64 

5.75 

.66 

.  78 

Reasoning  2 

32 

21.62 

3.38 

.64 

.63 

*A11  reliability  estimates  (spl it-nal ves  with  part  1-part  2  separately 
timed)  hive  been  cot rected  with  the  Spearman- Brown  procedures. 


Intercorrelatlcns  Among  tha  Ten  Cognitive  Pa 
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intercorrelation  matrix  was  factor  analyzed.  A  principal  factors  extrac¬ 
tion  was  performed  with  iterated,  squared  multiple  correlations  as  the 
communal i ty  estimates.  Several  solutions  were  computed,  ranging  from  two 
to  five  factors.  The  rotated  orthogonal  solution  for  four  factors  appeared 
most  psychologically  meaningful.  Results  from  this  solution  appear  in 


As  shown  in  the  table,  to  Interpret  results  from  the  four-factor 
solution  we  first  identified  all  factor  loadings  of  .35  or  higher.  Next, 
we  examined  the  factor  loading  pattern  for  each  measure  and  then  identified 
measures  with  similar  patterns  to  form  test  clusters.  Five  test  clusters 
or  groups,  labeled  A  through  E,  are  identified  in  Table  3.13.  These 
clusters  represent  a  first  attempt  to  identify  the  underlying  structure  of 
the  cognitive  measures  included  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  Each  test 
cluster  is  described  below: 

Group  A  -  Assembling  Objects  and  Shapes  Tests.  Recall  that  the  Shapes 
Test  requires  the  subject  to  locate  or  disembed  simple  forms  from  more 
complex  patterns,  while  the  Assembling  Objects  Test  requires  the  subject  to 
visualize  how  an  object  will  appear  when  its  components  are  put  together. 
Both  measures  require  subjects  to  visualize  objects  or  forms  in  r.ew  or 
different  configurations.  Further,  these  measures  contain  both  power  and 
speed  components  with  each  falling  more  toward  the  speed  end  of  the  con¬ 
tinuum. 

Group  B  i  Ob.iect  Rotation.  Path,  and  Maze  Tests.  Object  Rotation 
Involves  two-dimensional  rotation  of  objects  or  forms  while  the  Path  ar.d 
Maze  tests  Involve  visually  scanning  a  map  or  diagram  to  identify  the  best 
pathway  or  the  one  pathway  that  leads  to  an  exit.  These  measures  are  all 
highly  speeded;  that  is,  subjects  are  required  to  perform  the  tasxs  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate.  Further,  the  tasks  involved  in  each  of  these  measures 
appear  less  complex  or  easier  than  those  involved  in  the  Assembling  Objects 
or  Shapes  tests. 

Group  C  -  Orientation  1  and  Orientation  3  Tests.  Orientation  Test  1 
requires  one  to  compare  compass  directions  provided  on  a  test  circle  and  a 
Given  Circle,  while  Orientation  Test  3  involves  using  a  map,  compass  direc¬ 
tions,  and  present  location  to  determine  which  direction  to  go  to  reach  a 
landmark  on  the  map.  Both  measures  require  a  subject  to  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  orient  oneself  with  respect  to  directions  on  a  compass  and  land¬ 
marks  in  the  environment  despite  shifts  or  changes  in  the  directions.  Both 
are  highly  speeded  measures  of  spatial  orientation. 

Group  0  -  Orientation  Test  2.  This  measure  involves  mentally  rotating 
a  frame  so  that  it  corresponds  to  or  matches  up  with  the  picture  inside, 
and  then  visualizing  how  components  on  the  frame  (a  circle  with  a  dct)  will 
appear  after  it  has  been  rotated.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  complex 
spatial  measure  that  requires  several  abilities  such  as  visualization, 
rotation,  and  orientation.  In  addition  to  the  task  complexity  differences, 
this  measure  may  also  differ  from  other  spatial  measures  on  the  power -speed 
continuum.  Unlike  the  other  spatial  measures  included  in  the  Pilot  Trial 
Battery,  Orientation  2  is  a  power  rather  than  a  speed  test. 


Group  E  -  Reasoning  1  and  Reasoning  2  Tests.  Reasoning  Test  1  re- 
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II 

III 

IV 

h^ 

Shapes 

.47 

.49+ 

1 

A 

.563 

Assembling  Objects 

.47 

.48+ 

.621 

Object  Rotation 

.50- 

.37 

.473 

Path 

.55'- 

B 

.40 

.541 

Maze 

. 76 + 

.727 

Orientation  1 

.39 

.57+ 

C 

.517 

Orientation  3 

.79+ 

.35 

.827 

Orientation  2 

.35 

.74  '-j  0 

.684 

Reasoning  1 

.39 

.35 

.67+ 

.773 

E 

Reasoning  2 

.37 

.36 

.44* 

.521 

aFactor  loadings  of  .35  or  higher  are  shown. 

bh^  »  Proportion  of  total  test  score  variance  in  common  with  other  tests, 
or  common  variance. 


quires  one  to  identify  the  principle  governing  the  relationship  or  pattern 
among  several  figures,  while  Reasoning  Test  2  involves  identifying  similar¬ 
ities  among  several  figures  to  Isolate  the  one  figure  that  differs  from  the 
others.  As  noted  above,  these  measures  appear  to  involve  visualization 
abilities.  The  reasoning  task  involved  In  each,  however,  distinguishes 
these  measures  from  the  other  tests  included  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery. 

Results  from  analyses  of  the  Fort  Lewis  data  provide  a  preliminary 
structure  for  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests  designed  for  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery.  Correlations  among  the  measures  indicate  that  all  measures 
require  spatial  visualization  abilities  at  some  level.  The  measures  may, 
however,  be  distinguished  by  the  type  of  task,  task  complexity,  r.nd  speed 
and  power  component  differences. 

Subgroup  Analyses  Results 

Mean  test  scores  were  compareo  for  two  pairs  of  subgroups:  (a)  blacks 
and  whites,  and  (b)  males  and  females.  The  sample  sizes  for  each  subgroup 
are  fairly  small  with  the  exception  of  the  male  subsample  (N  -  97).  Con¬ 
sequently,  reported  differences  are  intended  to  provide  only  a  "ball -park" 
estimate  of  the  mean  effect  size  differences  between  the  subgroups.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  the  reported  subgroup  differences  may,  in  fact,  be 
Inaccurate  estimates  of  the  true  differences  in  the  target  population. 

This  may  occur  for  several  reasons,  such  as  restriction  In  range  of  test 
score  data  due  to  selection,  and  primarily,  sampling  error  because  of  the 
small  samples  used  here. 

Table  3.14  contains  the  mean  effect  size  differences  for  blacks  and 
whites  on  the  various  tests.  The  differences  for  these  groups  range 
from  .63  to  1.17.  Note  that  the  largest  differences  appear  in  Orientation 
Test  1  (mean  effect  size  -  1.17),  Assembling  Objects  Test  (mean  effect  size 
■  1.10),  and  the  Shapes  Test  (mean  effect  size  -  1.06).  The  smallest  dif¬ 
ferences  appear  for  Object  Rotation  Test  (mean  effect  size  -  .63)  and 
Reasoning  Test  2  (mean  effect  size  «  .72).  These  differences  are  in  line 
with  the  size  of  white-black  differences  usually  found  with  cognitive, 
paper-and-pencil  tests. 

Table  3.15  contains  mean  effect  size  differences  for  males  versus 
females  on  each  of  the  ten  measures.  Mean  effect  size  differences  range 
from  .05  to  .87.  The  largest  difference  appears  for  the  Object  Rotation 
Test  while  the  smallest  difference  appears  for  Orientation  Test  2.  These 
gender  differences  represent  values  somewhat  lower  than  those  usually  found 
In  the  literature,  indicating  that  they  may  be  underestimates  for  the 
target  population. 

Once  again,  however,  we  emphasize  strongly  that  these  results  are 
suggestive  only,  due  to  the  small  sample  sizes. 

Qthfir-Cgqnitlve  Tests 

In  this  chapter  we  have  focused  on  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil 
measures.  Other  cognitive  measures  were  administered  in  the  Pilot  Trial 
Battery;  those  measures  were  administered  via  computer  and  are  described  in 
Chapter  5.  Correlations  among  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests  and  tne 
cognitive  computer  tests  are  also  reported  in  that  chapter.  Before  de- 


Table  3.14 

Subgroup  Analyses  of  Cognitive  Paper-and-Pencil  Tests; 
White-Slack  Mean  Score  Differences  in  Pilot  Test 


Construct  &  Test 

No. 

Possible 

.Whits  § 
Mean 

N 

_ BUcks 

Mean 

Mean3 

Effect 

Sizs. 

SPATIAL  VISUALIZATION 
(Rotation) 

Assembling  Objects 

40 

66 

30.85 

5.80 

30 

23.47 

8.37 

1.10 

Object  Rotation 

90 

66 

77.00 

12.54 

30 

67.97 

17.65 

.63 

SPATIAL  VISUALIZATION 
(Scanning) 

Path 

44 

65 

30.35 

8.80 

30 

22.97 

8.84 

.84 

Maze 

24 

66 

20.53 

3.88 

30 

16.57 

4.31 

1.00 

FIELD  INDEPENDENCE 

Shapes 

54 

66 

33.03 

8.31 

30 

24.50 

7.37 

1.06 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

Orientation  1 

150 

66 

127.65 

19.54 

30 

104.00 

21.89 

1.17 

Orientation  2 

24 

66 

13.33 

6.35 

30 

8.53 

4.98 

.81 

Orientation  3 

20 

66 

10.80 

5.43 

30 

6.20 

5.13 

.86 

REASONING 

Reasoning  I 

30 

66 

21.53 

5.12 

30 

17.17 

5.56 

.83 

Reason iing  2 

32 

66 

22.73 

3.46 

30 

20.23 

3.56 

.72 

Mean  (Whites)  -  Mean  (Blacks) 

aMean  effect  size  »  - - 

Pooled  Standard  Deviation 


This  statistic  provides  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  test  score  perfor¬ 
mance  expressed  in  standard  deviation  units. 
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Table  3. IS 

Subgroup  Analyses  of  Cognitive  Paper-and-Pencil  Tests; 
Male-Female  Mean  Score  Differences  in  Pilot  Test 


Construct  &  Test 

No. 

Possible 

a 

. Males. 

Mean 

Females 

Mean 

Mean3 

Effect 

Size 

SPATIAL  VISUALIZATION 
(Rotation) 

Assembling  Objects 

40 

97 

28.43 

7.68 

21 

26.81 

6.47 

.22 

Object  Rotation 

90 

97 

75.63 

14.37 

21 

62.90 

15.67 

.87 

SPATIAL  VISUALIZATION 

(Scanning) 

Path 

44 

95 

28.62 

9.55 

21 

26.76 

6.29 

.21 

Maze 

24 

97 

19.80 

4.13 

21 

16.95 

4.57 

.68 

FIELD  INDEPENDENCE 

Shapes 

54 

97 

29.82 

9.07 

21 

26.76 

8.99 

.34 

SPATIAL  ORIENTATION 

Orientation  1 

150 

97 

119.01 

24.47 

21 

112.52 

21.93 

.27 

Orientation  2 

24 

97 

11.59 

6.28 

21 

11.29 

5.85 

.05 

Orientation  3 

20 

97 

8.93 

5.65 

21 

7.71 

6.27 

.21 

REASONING 

Reasoning  1 

30 

97 

19.76 

5.63 

21 

19.05 

6.26 

.12 

Reason ling  2 

32 

97 

21.91 

3.76 

21 

21.43 

2.32 

.14 

Mean  (Males)  -  Mean  (Females) 

aMean  effect  size  -  - - - 

Pooled  Standard  Deviation 


This  statistic  provides  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  test  score  perfor¬ 
mance  expressed  in  standard  deviation  units. 
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scribing  the  computer-administered  tests,  we  provide  results  front  the  field 
test  analyses  of  the  paper-and-pencll  cognitive  measures  In  Chapter  4. 
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CHAPTER  4 


COGNITIVE  PAPER-AND-PENCIL  MEASURES:  FIELD  TEST 
Marvin  D.  Dunnette,  VyVy  A.  Corpe,  and  Jody  L.  Toquaro 


In  this  chapter  we  describe  analyses  of  the  field  test  of  the  cogni¬ 
tive  paper-and-pencil  tests  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  administered  at 
Fort  Knox  in  September  1984.  The  procedures  and  sample  for  this  field  test 
were  described  in  Chapter  2.  In  this  chapter  we  present  descriptive  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  tests,  internal  consistency  and  test-retest  reliabilities, 
an  analysis  of  gains  in  scares  when  the  tests  are  taken  a  second  time,  and 
analyses  of  the  relationships  between  the  ASVAB  subtests  and  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery  cognitive  tests.  Later  chapters  of  this  report  will  extend 
analysis  of  the  data  from  the  field  tests  to  cover  the  relationships  of  the 
cognitive  paper-and-pencil  measures  with  the  other  measures--computer- 
administered  perceptual/psychomotor,  and  non-cognitive  paper-and-pencil -- 
which  were  also  part  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  We  note  here  that  parts 
of  this  chapter  are  drawn  from  Toquam  et  al .  (1985). 

A  concise  description  of  each  of  the  ten  tests,  along  with  a  sample 
item  or  items  from  each  test,  is  contained  in  Figure  4.1.  Copies  of  the 
full  Pilot  Trial  Battery  as  administered  at  Fort  Knox  are  contained  in 
Appendix  G. 


ANALYSES  OF  DATA  FROM  FIELD  TEST  ADMINISTRATION 


Mean  Scores  and  Reliability  Estimates 

Table  4.1  shows  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and  three  estimates  of 
the  reliabilities  of  the  cognitive  tests  administered  in  the  field  test  of 
the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  are  similar  to 
the  results  obtained  at  the  last  pilot  test  at  Fort  Lewis  (see  Table  3.11), 
except  for  two  tests.  The  mean  score  for  Object  Rotation  Is  about  14 
points  lower  for  the  field  test  (59.62  vs.  73.36),  but  this  was  expected 
and  Intended  since  we  had  decreased  the  time  allowed  on  this  test  from  8 
minutes  to  7.5  m1nutes--1n  order  to  avoid  a  possible  celling  effect.  Ori¬ 
entation  Test  1  also  showed  a  mean  score  decrease,  from  117.86  to  88.65. 

No  changes  had  been  made  in  the  test  so  It  is  not  clear  why  this  occurred. 
The  decrease  Is  not  alarming,  however,  since  the  examinees  still  answered 
about  .59  of  the  Items  correctly  which  Is  In  the  range  of  test  difficulty 
we  desired  (about  .50  to  .70)  for  this  set  of  tests. 

Difficulty  levels  for  the  other  tests  are  also  in  this  .50  to  .70 
range,  except  for  Orientation  3.  (The  test  difficulties  are  not  shown  in 
Table  4.1  but  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  mean  score  by  the  total 
number  of  items.)  This  test  appears  to  be  a  bit  more  difficult  than 
desired  (difficulty  -  .39),  but  this  appears  not  to  adversely  affect  the 
test  score  variance  (standard  deviation  «  5.68)  or  its  reliability  (split 
half  reliability  »  .88  and  test-retest  reliability  -  .84). 

Three  estimates  of  reliability  are  shown  in  Table  4.1.  The  first 
one,  labeled  split-half,  Is  actually  computed  on  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test 
data,  not  on  the  Fort  Knox  field  test  data.  Separately  timed  halves  were 
administered  at  Fort  Lewis,  but  time  limitations  did  not  allow  this  at  Fort 
Knox.  We  have  included  these  estimates  because  they  are  more  appropriate 
than  coefficient  Alpha  for  those  tests  that  are  moderately  or  highly 
speeded.  All  of  the  PTB  cognitive  tests  are  at  least  moderately  speeded, 
except  Orientation  2,  Reasoning  1,  and  Reasoning  2. 

Examination  of  these  reliability  estimates  shows  that  all  of  the  tests 
are  acceptably  reliable,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Reasoning  2.  The 
estimates  of  Internal  consistency  (split  half  and  coefficient  Alpha) 
are  .78  or  higher,  except  for  Reasoning  2  and  the  test-retest  reliability 
estimates  (two-week  interval)  are  .64  or  higher,  except  for  this  test. 

Gain  .$fc9.r.g.JM.Yi-U 

The  collection  of  retest  data  allowed  us  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  extent  to  which  test  score  distributions  might  change  when  tne  tests 
are  taken  a  second  time.  Generally  speaking,  prior  exposure  to  a  test 
leads  to  an  Increase  in  test,  scores,  especially  if  the  exposure  is  very 
close  to  the  time  the  test  is  taken.  In  this  case,  the  soldiers  completed 
all  the  cognitive  tests  twice,  with  a  two-week  interval  between  administra¬ 
tions. 

• 

Our  concern  was  that  taking  the  test  a  second  time  night  lead  to  a 
large  increase  in  scores.  If  so,  this  would  need  to  be  taken  into  account 
if  th«»  tests  were  used  in  an  operational  setting.  (Retest  opportunities 
could  be  controlled  or  limited,  or  parallel  forms  could  be  developed.) 
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Figure  4.1.  Description  of  Cognitive  Paper-and-Pencil  Measures  in  Fieid  Test 
(Page  3  of  4) 
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Fort  Knox  data  and  ere  overestimates  for  the  speeded  tests.  The  test-retest  interval  was  two  weeks 


Table  4.2  shows  the  gain  scores  for  persons  in  the  retest,  sample. 

Four  of  these  tests  showed  gain  scores  that  appeared  to  he  higher  than  wc 
thought  desirable:  Shapes,  Orientation  1,  Path,  and  Object  Rotation.  In 
order  to  estimate  the  seriousness  of  this  concern  we  located  gain  scores 
for  a  number  of  other  cognitive  tests  that  measured  similar  constructs.  We 
found  that  gain  scores  of  similar  magnitude  occurred  on  those  tests  as  well 
(e.g.,  on  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  tests  of  spatial  aotitude  and  form 
perception,  gain  scores  ranged  from  .46  to  .62,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
1970)  ).  Although  this  finding  did  not  solve  the  concern  with  these  rela¬ 
tively  large,  undesirable  gain  scores,  it  did  indicate  that  gain  scores  of 
this  magnitude  are  not  uncommon  fo^  tests  of  this  type. 

Inspection  of  the  last  two  columns  in  Table  4.2  indicated  that  much  of 
the  gain  probably  occurred  because  the  soldiers  attempted  more  items  the 
second  time  they  took  the  test.  This  is  certainly  to  be  expected  since  the 
retested  soldiers  would  be  more  familiar  with  item  types  and  instructions. 

The  gain  score  analysis  showed  that  persons  could,  on  the  average, 
increase  their  scores  on  several  of  the  PTB  cognitive  tests  to  a  degree 
that  seems  to  be  cause  for  seme  concern  in  an  operational  setting.  How¬ 
ever,  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  showed  that  gain  scores  of  the 
magnitude  we  found  were  also  found  for  commonly  used,  published  tests  of 
the  same  type.  This  Indicates  that  our  evaluation  of  the  need  for  concern 
may  be  unduly  high. 


Gne  of  the  primary  goals,  and  criteria  for  evaluation  of  our  success, 
was  the  development  of  new  predictor  measures  that  would  complement  the 
ASVAB  rather  than  measure  the  same  things  (see  Chapter  1  for  a  discussion 
of  the  overall  strategy  of  predictor  development).  In  order  to  evaluate 
our  progress  toward  that  goal,  we  analyzed  the  covariance  of  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery  with  the  ASVAB.  In  this  section  we  report  the  correlations 
between  these  measures  and  a  statistic,  called  uniqueness,  that  indicates 
the  amount  of  overlap  between  one  test  and  a  set  of  other  tests. 

We  take  up  the  correlations  first.  If  we  had  achieved  our  goal  of 
complementing  the  ASVAB,  then  the  PTB  cognitive  tests  should  correlate  low 
to  moderately  with  the  ASVAB  subtests. 

Table  4.3  contains  the  intercorrel ations  for  the  ASVAB  subtests  and 
the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  measures.  Note  that  we  have  also  included 
scores  on  the  Armed  forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT).  These  correlations 
are  based  on  the  Fort  Knox  field  test  sample,  but  include  only  those 
subjects  with  test  scores  available  on  all  variables  (N  *  168). 

In  examining  these  relationships,  we  first  looked  at  the  correlations 
between  tests  within  the  same  battery.  Correlations  between  ASVAB  subtest 
scores  range  from  .02  to  .74  (absolute  values).  The  range  of  intercorrela¬ 
tions  is  a  bit  more  restricted  when  examining  the  relationships  between  the 
cognitive  paper-and-pencil  test  scores  (.27  to  .67).  This  range  of  values 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  measures  were  designed  to 
tap  fairly  similar  cognitive  constructs. 


on  Pilot  Trial  Battery  Coanit ive  Tests  for  Persons  Taking  Tests  at  Both  Tiae  1  end  Tiae  2 
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Examining  the  correlations  between  the  ASVAB  subtests  and  the  PTB 
cognitive  paper-«nd-pencil  tests,  we  find  that  the  correlations  range  from 
-.01  (Assembling  Objects  and  Number  Operations)  to  .63  (Orientation  3  and 
Mechanical  Comprehension).  The  mean  correlation  Is  .33  (SD  -  .14).  Note 
that  across  all  PTB  paper-and-pencil  tests,  ASVAB  Mechanical  Comprehension 
appears  to  correlate  the  highest  with  the  new  tests.  Across  all  ASVAB 
subtests,  Orientation  3  yields  the  highest  correlations. 

These  results  show  that  our  goal  of  complementing  the  ASVAB  has 
largely  been  achieved.  Certainly,  the  ASVAB  subtests  and  PTB  tests  are 
correlated,  but  not  highly.  As  noted  above,  the  mean  correlation  Is  .33 
which  Is  moderate  for  the  average  correlation  between  paper-and-pencil, 
cognitive  tests.  This  complementary  nature  of  the  PTB  Is  shown  even  more 
straightforwardly  by  the  uniqueness  analyses. 

lMdmn.esi_Es.t.iuiates_Qf  Cognitive  Tests 

Table  4.4  shows  uniqueness  estimates  for  the  ten  cognitive  paper-and- 
pencil  tests.  Uniqueness  Is  estimated  by  subtracting  the  squared  multiple 
regression  of  a  set  of  tests  (In  this  case  the  ASVAB  or  PTB1  from  the 
reliability  estimate  for  the  test  of  interest  (uz  «  Rxx  -  Fr).  [See  Wise 
and  Mitchell  (1985)  for  discussion  of  this  estimate.]  Uniqueness  is, 
then,  the  amount  of  reliable  variance  for  a  test  not  shared  with  the  tests 
against  which  It  has  been  regressed. 

The  hope  was  that  the  PTB  tests  would  have  high  uniqueness  when 
regressed  against  the  ASVAB.  Such  results  would  Indicate  that  the  PTB 
tests  complement  the  ASVAB  when  all  of  the  ASVA3  subtests  are  taken  into 
account  simultaneously,  and  that  the  necessary  condition  for  incrementing 
the  ASVAB  validity  (against  job  performance)  would  be  present.  As  Table 
4.4  shows,  the  uniqueness  estimates  for  the  PTB  when  regressed  against  the 
ASVAB  subtests  ranged  from  .34  (Orientation  3)  to  .67  (Object  Rotation). 
These  estimates  are  encouraging  since  there  is  ample  room  for  incremental 
validity  to  occur. 

We  point  out,  however,  that  the  ASVAB  tests  and  PTB  tests  were  not 
administered  concurrently.  The  ASVAB  was  taken  prior  to  time  of  entry  into 
the  service  and  the  PTB  tests  were  administered  to  the  soldiers  about  one- 
and-one-half  years,  on  the  average,  after  they  entered  the  service.  This 
non-concurrent  administration  operates  to  reduce  the  correlation  between 
the  two  sets  of  tests,  but  to  an  unknown  degree.  Thus,  these  uniqueness 
estimates  are  overestimates  by  some  unknown  amount. 

Table  4.4  aiso  shows  the  R^  and  for  each  PTB  test  when  regressed 
against  all  the  other  PTB  tests.  These  U‘  values  were  expected  to  be  much 
lower  than  the  tr  values  obtained  by  regressing  each  PTB  test  against  the 
ASVAB  subtests,  since  the  PTB  tests  measure  constructs  more  similar  to  each 
other  than  the  constructs  in  the  ASVAB;  indeed,  they  are  about  10  to  20 
points  lower,  except  for  Orientation  3  which  is  only  4  points  lower. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  covariance  of  ASVAB  with  PTB  show 
that  there  is  moderate  overlap  between  the  two  batteries.  There  appears  to 
be  a  relatively  large  amount  of  reliable  variance  in  the  PTB  cognitive  tests 
that  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  ASVAB.  This  is  the  necessary  condition 
that  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  increment  the  validity  of  ASVAB  for 
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Table  4.4 


Uniqueness  Estimates  for  Cognitive  Tests  In  Pilot  Trial  Battery  (PTB) 
Against  Tests  In  PTB  and  Against  Tests  In  ASVAB 


Other 

PTB  Tests 

ASVAB 

Tests 

Usl 

Split  Half  R2* 

u2** 

R2* 

u2** 

Assembling  Objects 

.79  .59 

.20 

.40 

.39 

Object  Rotation 

.86  .42 

.44 

.19 

.67 

Path 

.82  .51 

.31 

.29 

.53 

Maze 

.78  .46 

.32 

.25 

.53 

Shapes 

.82  .39 

.43 

.19 

.63 

Orientation  1 

.92  .58 

.34 

.36 

.56 

Orientation  2 

.89  .45 

.44 

.30 

.59 

Orientation  3 

.88  .58 

.30 

.54 

.34 

Reasoning  1 

.78  .45 

.33 

.29 

.53 

Reasoning  2 

.63  .37 

.26 

,26 

.37 

♦The  R2  with  the  other  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests  and  with  the 
ASVAB  subtests  are  the  squared  multiple  regression  coefficients  cor¬ 
rected  for  shrinkage  using  the  standard  procedure  in  the  Statistical 
Analysis  System  (SAS)  software  package. 

♦♦Uniqueness  estimates  (U2)  were  computed  using  the  split-half  reli¬ 
ability  estimate.  The  uniqueness  is  equal  to  the  split-half  reliabil¬ 
ity  minus  the  R2  with  the  ASVAB  or  with  other  paper-and-pencil  tests. 


job  performance. 


*  The  field  test  analyses  showed  that  the  PTB  cognitive  tests  were,  for 
the  most  part,  in  excellent  shape.  The  tests  have  adequate  to  excellent 
score  distributions  and  reliabilities,  with  one  test  having  marginal  reli¬ 
ability  (Reasoning  2).  Four  of  the  ten  tests  appeared  to  be  susceptible  to 
large  Increases  In  test  scores  when  they  are  taken  a  second  time,  but 
apparently  no  more  so  than  commonly  used  published  tests.  Finally,  the  PTB 
cognitive  tests  do  appear  to  complement  the  ASVAB,  and  possess  enough 
reliable  score  variance  that  is  uncorrelated  with  ASVAB  to  allow  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  substantial  incremental  validity  for  job  performance. 

As  we  noted  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  the  relationships  of  the 
PTB  cognitive,  paper-and-pencl!  tests  to  other  parts  of  the  Pilot  Trial 
battery  are  covered  in  later  chapters  of  this  report. 
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CHAPTER  5 


PERCEPTUAL/PSYCHOMOTOR  COMPUTER -ADM INI STERED  MEASURES: 

PILOT  TESTING 

Radney  L.  Rosso,  Nontan  G.  Peterson,  Jeffrey  J.  McHenry, 
Jody  L.  Toquan,  Janls  S.  Houston,  and  Teresa  L.  Russell 


GENERAL 


In  Chapter  I  (see  Computer  Sattery  Pevelopment) ,  we  provided  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  early  development  of  the  computer-administered  measures. 

Ho  focused  on  site  visits  to  military  laboratories  to  Investigate  other 
efforts  to  develop  computer-administered  tests,  choice  of  appropriate  hard¬ 
ware,  acquisition  of  appropriate  hardware,  choice  of  appropriate  computer 
languages,  and  a  strategy  for  melding  the  efforts  of  programming  the  com¬ 
puter  with  the  Input  of  staff  scientists  responsible  for  developing  the 
various  tests. 

In  that  chapter  we  briefly  described  early  tryouts  of  the  computer  - 
administered  measures  at  the  Minneapolis  Military  Entrance  Processing  Sta¬ 
tion  and  at  the  Fort  Carson  pilot  test.  We  add  here  that  these  early 
tryouts  focused  primarily  on  (1)  making  sure  the  computer  programming  was 
working  correctly,  (2)  the  general  reactions  of  soldiers  to  a  computer- 
administered  battery,  especially  the  test  Instructions,  and  (3)  the  general 
effectiveness  of  commercially  available  equipment  (keyboards  and  "computer 
game"  joysticks)  for  acquiring  examinee  responses.  Actual  analysis  of  the 
test  responses  themselves  was  secondary  during  that  phase  of  the  research, 
however,  we  learned  much  that  shaped  the  way  the  tests  were  programmed,  the 
instructions  and  Items  that  were  presented,  and  the  way  responses  were 
acquired.  Most  notably,  we  decided  It  was  necessary  to  develop  a  custom- 
made  response  pedestal  to  acquire  responses. 

This  chapter,  then,  focuses  on  the  tests  that  were  developed  for 
computer  administration  and  the  constructs  they  were  designed  to  measure. 

We  developed  tests  to  measure  three  cognitive  ability  constructs:  Reaction 
Time  (or  Processing  Efficiency),  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  and  Memory, 
as  well  as  three  psychomotor  constructs:  Precision/Steadiness,  Multi  l  imb 
Coordination,  and  Movement  Judgment.  All  but  two  tests  were  developed  in 
time  for  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  These  two  tests  were  included  in  the 
field  test  at  Fort.  Knox  (they  were  Number  Memory  and  Cannon  Shoot,  irtended 
as  measures  of  the  Memory  and  Movement  Judgment  constructs,  respectively). 

We  turn  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  tests  and  the 
results  of  the  pilot  test  at  Fort  Lewis.  (Chapter  6  presents  the  analysis 
of  the  Fort  Knox  field  test  data). 

Test  Development 

In  our  discussion  of  constructs,  we  first  provide  the  definition  and 
rationale  for  including  each.  Following  this,  the  source  or  model  used  to 
develop  each  test  is  described,  along  with  changes  or  modifications  made 
prior  to  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test,  if  any.  Results  from  the  Fort  Lewis 


pilot  test  are  then  described  In  detail.  For  example,  we  describe  parame¬ 
ters  used  to  develop  test  Hems  and  results  from  analyses  of  parameter 
data.  Further,  test  characteristics,  such  as  time  required  to  read  in¬ 
structions  and  to  complete  the  test,  and  test  score  information  arc  pro¬ 
vided  along  with  recommended  scoring  procedures.  For  each  test,  we  also 
highlight  correlations  with  other  computer  measures  and  with  cognitive 
paper-and-pencil  measures.  Finally,  modifications  or  test  revisions  made 
on  the  basis  of  Fort  Lewis  pilot  data  are  described. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  by  summarizing  computer  test  results  obtained 
from  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test. 

Before  describing  the  tests  designed  to  measure  target  constructs,  we 
briefly  describe  a  critical  piece  of  equipment  designed  especially  for 
pilot  administrations  of  the  computerized  tests  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery. 
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The  microprocessor  selected  for  use,  the  COMPAQ,  contains  a  standard 
keyboard.  As  reported  in  Chapter  1  and  mentioned  above,  in  early  tryouts 
of  the  computer  battery  subjects  were  asked  to  make  their  responses  on  this 
keyboard.  From  these  preliminary  administrations,  we  determined  that  the 
keyboard  may  provide  an  unfair  advantage  to  subjects  with  typing  or  data 
entry  experience.  Furthermore,  use  of  a  standard  keyboard  did  not  provide 
adequate  experimental  control  during  the  testing  process.  Therefore,  a 
separate  response  pedestal  was  designed  and  built. 

This  response  pedestal  Is  depicted  in  Figure  5.1.  The  pedestal  is 
approximately  21  inches  from  side  to  side  and  10  Inches  from  front  to  back. 
Note  that  It  contains  two  joy  sticks  (one  for  left-handed  subjects  and  one 
for  right-handed  subjects),  "HORIZONTAL"  and  "VERTICAL"  controls,  a  dial 
for  entering  demographic  data  such  as  age  and  social  security  number,  two 
red  buttons,  three  response  buttons--blue,  yellow,  and  white--and  four 
green  ’home"  buttons.  (One  of  the  "home"  buttons  Is  not  visible  in  the 
diagram;  it  Is  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  pedestal.)  The  "SELECTOR" 
control  was  not  used  by  the  examinee  to  make  responses,  but  was  necessary 
to  properly  connect  the  appropriate  controls  to  the  computer  for  each  test. 

The  "home"  buttons  play  a  key  role  in  capturing  subjects’  reaction 
time  scores.  They  control  the  onset  of  each  test  Item  or  trial  when 
reaction  time  is  being  measured.  To  begin  a  trial,  the  subject  must  place 
his/her  hands  on  the  four  green  buttons.  After  the  stimulus  appears  on  the 
screen  and  the  subject  has  determined  the  correct  response,  he/she  must 
remove  his/her  preferred  hand  from  the  "home"  buttons  and  press  the  correct 
response  button. 

The  procedure  involving  the  "home"  buttons  serves  two  purposes. 

First,  control  is  added  over  the  location  of  the  subjects’  hands  while  the 
stimulus  item  is  presented.  In  this  way,  hand  movement  distance  is  the 
same  for  all  subjects  and  variation  in  reaction  time  due  to  position  of 
subjects’  hands  is  reduced  to  nearly  zero. 

Second,  procedures  involving  these  buttons  are  designed  to  assess  two 
theoretically  important  components  of  reaction  time  measures--decision  time 
and  movement  time.  Decision  time  includes  the  period  between  stimulus 
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Figure  5.1.  Response  pedestal  for  computerized  tests. 


onset  and  the  point  at  which  the  subject  removes  his/her  hands  to  make  a 
response.  This  interval  reflects  the  time  required  to  process  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  correct  response.  Movement  time  involves  the  period 
between  removing  one's  hands  from  the  “home"  buttons  and  striking  a  re¬ 
sponse  key.  The  "home"  buttons  on  the  response  pedestal,  then,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  Investigate  the  two  theoretically  Independent  components  of  reac¬ 
tion  time.  Results  from  an  Investigation  of  these  measures  appear  through¬ 
out  the  following  sections. 

For  each  test  described,  we  provide  a  schematic  diagram  depicting  the 
important  components  of  each  test,  A  key  to  these  schematic  diagrams  is 
provided  In  Figure  5.2.  As  noted  on  the  key,  the  diagram  is  used  to 
Identify  test  components  such  as  delay  periods,  operations  such  as  decision 
time  or  movement  time,  and  responses  recorded  such  as  correct  or  incorrect 
response,  reaction  time,  or  distance  measures.  These  diagrams  are  designed 
to  provide  a  more  graphic  picture  of  the  activities  involved  in  each  test. 


-  Physical  operation  performed  by  the 
subject 


-  Cognitive  operation  performed  by  the 
subject 


-  Computer  presentation 

DP  -  Delay  Period 

DT  -  Decision  Time 

MT  -  Movement  Time 

RT  -  Total  Reaction  Time 

ISD  -  Interstimulus  Delay 

R/L/B  »  Response  Hand  recorded --right,  left,  or  both 
C/I  -  Correct  or  Incorrect  Response  recorded 

51  -  First  Stimulus 

52  “  Second  Stimulus 

d  -  Distance  from  crosshairs  to  the  center  of  the  target 


Figure  5.2.  Key  to  flow  diagrams  of  computer-administered  tests. 


REACTION  TIME  (PROCESSING  EFFICIENCY) 


S 


This  construct  involves  speed  of  reaction  to  stimuli --that  is,  the 
speed  with  which  a  person  perceives  the  stimulus  independent  of  any  time 
taken  by  the  motor  response  component  of  the  classic  reaction  time  mea¬ 
sures.  According  to  our  definition  of  this  construct,  which  is  an  indica¬ 
tor  of  processing  efficiency,  it  includes  Loth  simple  and  choice  reaction 
time  (RT) , 

Simple  Reaction  Time:  Rea ction  Time  Test  1 

Test  Description.  The  basic  paradigm  for  this  task  stems  from 
Jensen’s  research  involving  the  relationship  between  reaction  time  and 
mental  ability  (Jensen,  1982).  As  part  of  this  research  program,  Jensen 
designed  two  procedural  paradigms  to  obtain  independent  measures  of  deci¬ 
sion  time  and  movement  time.  According  to  current  theory,  these  are  two 
independent  components  of  reaction  time.  Procedures  for  capturing  these 
reaction  tine  measures  are  described  below. 

At  the  computer  console,  the  subject  is  instructed  to  place  his/her 
hands  or.  the  green  "home"  buttons  in  the  ready  position.  When  the  subject 
is  in  the  ready  position,  the  first  item  is  presented.  On  the  computer 
screen,  a  small  box  appears.  After  a  delay  period  (ranging  from  1,5  to  3.0 
seconds)  the  word  vel 1 ow  appears  in  the  box.  At  this  point,  the  subject 
must  remove  his/her  preferred  hand  from  the  "home'’  buttons  to  strike  tne 
yellow  key  on  the  testing  panel.  The  subject  must  then  return  his/her 
hands  to  the  ready  position  to  receive  the  next  item.  Figure  5.3  contains 
a  schematic  depiction  of  the  simple  reaction  time  ;ask. 


Ready  Position 


^  Delay  Period  (DP) 


R/l  /B 


C/I 


Figure  5.3. 


<3 - j  Press  Yellow  Button] 


Reaction  Time  Test  1. 


Reaction 

Time 

(RT) 
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This  test  contains  15  items.  Although  it  is  self -paced,  on  each  item 
subjects  are  given  10  seconds  to  respond  before  the  computer  time-outs1  and 
prepares  to  present  the  next  Item. 

Test  Characteristics.  Table  5.1  contains  data  on  the  test  character¬ 
istics  from  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  Variables  appearing  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  table  provide  descriptive  information  about  tost  perfor¬ 
mance.  Note  that,  on  the  average,  subjects  read  the  test  instructions  in 
2.5  minutes,  although  this  ranged  from  about  half  a  minute  to  5  minutes. 
Further,  subjects  completed  the  test.  ir.  an  average  of  1.2  minutes;  this 
time  ranged  from  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  over  5  minutes.  Total  test 
time  ranged  from  1.6  to  7.1  minutes  with  a  mean  of  3.7  minutes. 

Also  note  that  very  few  subjects  timed-out  or  provided  invalid  re¬ 
sponses.  The  maximum  number  of  time-outs  for  any  subject  was  three,  the 
maximum  number  of  invalid  responses  was  one.  finally.  Percent  Correct 
values  indicate  nearly  all  subjects  understood  the  task  and  performed  it 
correctly. 

Dependent  Measures2.  To  identify  variables  of  interest,  we  reviewed 
the  literature  in  this  area.  (See  Keyes,  A  review  of  the  relationship 
between  reaction  time  and  mental  ability,  1985.)  Results  from  this  review 
Indicated  that  reaction  time  is  often  calculated  for  decision  time,  move¬ 
ment  time,  and  total  time.  See  Figure  5.3  for  points  at.  which  these 
measures  are  obtained.  In  addition,  intra-individual  variation  measures 
(the  standard  deviation  of  total  reaction  time  scores)  calculated  for  each 
subject  appear  to  provide  useful  information.  We  began  isolating  dependent 
measures  of  interest  by  calculating  these  four  variables. 

When  we  examined  reaction  times  fur  each  item  on  this  test,  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  these  Mmes  were  very  high  for  the  first  few  items  (up  to  the 
fifth  item).  Observation  of  the  subjects  when  they  were  taking  the  test 
had  alerted  us  to  this  possibility.  Since  this  was  t.he  first  test  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  subjects  were  still  somewhat  unfamiliar  with  the  response  pedes¬ 
tal  and  the  general  nature  of  taking  computer-administered  tests.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  decided  to  view  the  first  five  items  as  warm-up  or  practice  items 
and  to  include  only  the  last  ten  responses  in  calculating  mean  reaction 
scores. 


Further,  because  subtle  events  (e.g.,  subject  stretching  or  effec¬ 
tively  guessing  when  the  next  item  will  appear)  may  produce  extreme  reac¬ 
tion  time  scores  far  a  single  item,  we  decided  to  use  trimmed  mean  scores 
for  decision,  movement,  and  total  time.  These  trimmed  scores  include 
responses  to  items  six  through  15  with  the  nighest  and  lowest  reaction  time 
values  removed 


Time-outs  occur  if  a  setject  fails  to  respond  within  a  specified  period 
of  time.  Invalid  responses  occur  when  a  subject  strikes  the  wrong  key.  In 
both  cases,  the  item  disappears  from  the  computer  screen  and,  after  the 
subject  resumes  the  ready  position,  the  next  item  appears  on  the  screen. 

2  Dependent  variables  mean  scores  (e.g.,  Decision  Time)  on  the  tests. 
Throughout  this  chapter  the  terms  "dependent  variable"  and  "test  score" 
can  be  viewed  as  interchangeable. 
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Table  5.1 


PI M  Test  Result*  From  Fort  Lewis: _ BsacllaP-Jimfi- Iasi;.. _1_ (Simple Jkastien 

XlmeJL  (N  -  112) 


Descriptive  Characteristics 
Time  to  Read  Instructions  (minutes) 
Time  to  Complete  Test  (minutes) 

Total  Test  Tima  (minutes) 

Time-Outs  (number  per  person) 

Invalid  Responses  (number  per  person) 
Percent  Correct 

Dependent  Measures3 
Decision  lime  (10  items) 

Trimmed0  Decision  Time  (8  items) 

SD  -  Decision 
Movement  Time  (10  items) 

Trimmed  Movement  Time  (8  items) 

SD  -  Movement 
Total  Time  (10  items) 

Trimmed  Total  Time  (10  items) 

SD  -  Total 


M£1jj 

Ranae 

2.51 

.81 

.63  - 

5.01 

1.22 

.62 

.79  - 

5.19 

3.72 

.99 

1.59  - 

7,10 

.05 

.31 

0  - 

3 

.07 

.26 

0  - 

1 

99 

3 

80  - 

100 

Mean 

£0 

Eime 

Rxx1 

30.  bO 

10.15 

17.90  - 

109.78 

.91 

29,25 

8.10 

18.75  - 

82.00 

.92 

7.85 

12.05 

.92  - 

118.26 

,77 

27.35 

8.98 

15.50  - 

91.33 

.75 

26.01 

7.26 

15.50  • 

55.86 

.94 

6.68 

12.77 

.75  - 

121.07 

.20 

57.34 

15.78 

37.90  - 

149.56 

.90 

55.92 

13.86 

37.75  - 

124.71 

.94 

11.79 

16.80 

1.58  - 

125.85 

.66 

a  All  values  reported  are  ir  hundredths  of  a  second. 

b  Rxx  ■  odd-even  correlati  ons,  ron  ected  to  full  test,  length  using  the 
Spearman -Brown  formula. 

c  Trimmed  scores  are  based  on  response  to  items  6-15,  excluding  the  highest 
and  lowest  scores. 
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Mean  values  for  all  the  above  dependent  measures  were  calculated. 

They  appear  In  the  lower  portion  of  Table  5.1.  Also  included  in  this  table 
are  reliability  estimates  for  eacn  measure  (computed  using  an  odd-even 
method  with  a  Spearman-Brown  correction).  For  the  most  part,  these  values 
are  quite  acceptable.  Reliability  for  trimmed  mean  scores  appears  to  be 
slightly  higher  than  for  those  mean  scores  including  all  ten  items.  Fur¬ 
ther,  reliability  estimates  for  the  standard  deviation  measures  are  lowest 
for  all  estimates. 

To  identify  dependent  measures  for  inclusion  in  subsequent  analyses, 
we  graphed  the  various  reaction  time  scores  across  the  15  items.  That  is, 
mean  reaction  time  scores  were  plotted  for  decision  time,  movement  time, 
and  total  time  across  the  items.  These  graphs  indicate  that  movement  time 
and  total  reaction  time  yield  very  similar  profiles  (i.e.,  begin  at  a 
moderately  high  level,  drop  off,  and  then  begin  to  stabilize).  Decision 
time,  nowever,  provides  a  slightly  different  profile.  The  graph  for 
decision  time  begins  at  a  moderately  high  level  and  drops  off  for  the  first 
half  of  the  items.  After  that,  however,  it  become?  very  unstable  and  no 
consistent  trend  shows. 

The  relationship  among  these  measures  of  reaction  time  was  further 
examined  by  computing  all  pairwise  correlates  for  each  item.  Mean  and 
median  values  of  these  Item-by-item  correlates  appear  In  table  5.2  for  all 
items  (15)  and  for  the  reduced  set  of  items  (10).  These  results  indicate 
that  a  low  to  moderate  relationship  exists  between  movement  time  and  ceci- 
sion  time  (r  «  .32  for  10  items).  Movement  time  appears  to  be  providing 


Table  5.2 


Mean  Correlations  Amona  Decision, 

Movement. 

and  Total 

Times:  Reaction  Time 

Test  1 

Mean 

£2 

Median 

Decision  Time  and  Total  Times 

15  items 

.61 

.21 

.64 

10  items 

.50 

.29 

.54 

Movement  and  Total  Times 

15  items 

.80 

.15 

.87 

10  items 

.77 

.16 

.85 

Decision  and  Movement  Times 

15  items 

.38 

.25 

.34 

10  items 

.32 

.25 

.30 

i 

i 

c 


kinds  of  information  similar  to  total  time  (r  -  .77  for  10  items).  Deci¬ 
sion  time,  however,  provides  additional  Information  (r  -  .50  for  10 
items) . 

On  the  basis  of  these  data,  we  made  the  following  decisions: 

•  Subjects’  scores  to  be  analyzed  should  include  decision  time,  total 
time,  and  total  withln-person  variation  score  (an  individual’s 
standard  deviation  computed  with  the  total  score). 

•  For  reaction  time  measures,  the  trimming  procedure  would  be  used  in 
computing  decision  and  total  mean  reaction  times. 

•  Percent  Correct  scores  would  be  computed.  Although  no  subjects 
were  being  omitted  because  of  Incorrect  or  invalid  responses,  this 
could  become  necessary  for  futura  samples. 

•  Practice  effects  (repeating  the  same  measure  several  times  In  a 
single  session)  should  be  examined,  along  with  tast-retest  effects. 
This  was  planned  for  the  Fort  Knox  field  test. 

Correlations  With  Other  Measures.  Correlations  of  simple  reaction 
times  with  measures  derived  from  all  computer-administered  tests  (which  are 
described  In  tha  sections  that  follow'  are  provided  in  Table  5.3. 

Note  that  correlations  among  Simple  Reaction  Time  measures  (Percent 
Correct  omitted  from  this  analysis)  Indicate  that  the  three  correlate  very 
highly  with  one  another  (Decision  with  Total  -  .85;  Total  5D  with  Total 
“  *67;  and  Decision  with  Total  SO  »  .71).  Decision  and  Total  times  for 
simple  reaction  time  correlate  moderately  with  their  Choice  Reaction  Time 
counterparts  (range  .36  to  .57)  which  are  described  in  the  next  section. 

Correlations  of  Simple  Reaction  Time  measures  with  computer  test 
dependent  measures  from  constructs  other  than  processing  efficiency,  indi¬ 
cate  that  for  Decision  Time  the  highest  correlations  appear  with  Perceptual 
Speed  and  Accuracy  (PS  &  A)  Intercept  (.30),  Grand  Mean  (.29),  and  Memory 
Intercept  (.30).  Total  time  also  correlates  highest  with  PS  &  A  Intercept 
(.*5).  Total  Standard  Deviation  correlates  highest  with  Memory  Intercept 
(.29).  These  correlations  are  about  as  expected  since  the  correlated 
scores  are  all  reaction  times  to  intercepts  based  on  reaction  times  for 
perceptual  kinds  of  tests.  (Memory  involves  a  perceptual  component  even 
though  it  is  primarily  a  measure  of  the  Memory  construct.) 

Correlations  of  the  various  computer-administered  measures  with  the 
cognitive  paper-and-pencil  measures  described  in  Chapters  3  and  4  are  shown 
in  Table  5.4.  These  correlations  indicate  that  Decision  Time,  Total  Stan¬ 
dard  Deviation,  ana  Percent  Correct  are  virtually  unrelated  to  scores  on 
the  paper-and-pencil  measures.  Total  reaction  time,  however,  correlates 
highest  with  the  Maze  (-.39),  Path  (-.23),  and  Orientation  I  (-.23)  Tests. 
These  negative  correlations  indicate  that  "better"  (faster)  total  reaction 
time  scores  are  associated  with  better  (higher)  paper-and-pencil  test 
scores. 


Finally,  scores  on  these  measures  were  correlated  with  video  experi- 
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Table  5.4 

Intercorrelations  of  Cognitive  Paoer-and-Pencil  Tests  and  CofflPUter~Adm1nl$tffi6d 
Tests:  Fort  Lewis  Pilot  Test 


NOTE:  Decixls  t>«ve  b«*n  wltted. 


ence.J  Mean  Decision  Trimmed  and  Mean  Total  Trimmed  correlate  near  zero 
with  this  variable.  Total  Standard  Deviation  correlates  .19  and  Percent 
Correct  correlates  -.20  with  this  measure. 

Modifications  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  The  Reaction  Time  Test  1 
administered  In  the  Fort  lewis  pilot  test  remained  the  same  for  the 
Fort  Knox  field  test. 

Choice  Reaction  Time:  Reaction  Time  Test  2 

Test  Description.  Reaction  time  for  two  response  alternatives  (choice 
reaction  time,  CRT)  is  obtained  In  virtually  the  same  manner  as  for  a 
single  response  (simple  reaction  time,  SRT).  The  major  difference  Is  In 
stimulus  presentation.  Rather  than  the  same  stimulus,  YELLOW,  being  pre¬ 
sented,  the  stimulus  varies;  that  Is,  subjects  may  see  the  term  BLUE  cr 
WHITE  on  the  computer  screen.  When  one  of  these  terms  appears,  the  subject 
is  Instructed  to  move  his/her  preferred  hand  from  the  "home"  keys  to  strike 
the  key  that  corresponds  with  the  term  appearing  on  the  screen  (BLUE  or 
WHITE).  See  Figure  5.4  for  a  schematic  depiction  of  the  test. 

This  measure  contains  15  Items,  with  seven  requiring  responses  on  the  WHITE 
key  and  eight  requiring  responses  on  the  BLUE  key.  Although  the  test  is 
self-paced,  the  computer  Is  programmed  to  allow  9  seconds  for  a  response 
before  going  on  to  the  next  Item.  Data  for  all  IS  Items  were  Included  In 
the  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  The  subjects  had 
become  familiar  enough  with  the  response  pedestal  that  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  treat  any  Items  as  "warm-ups." 

Test  Characteristics.  Table  5.5  provides  data  describing  this  test  as 
It  was  given  In  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  Note  that  subjects  were  reading 
the  Instructions  more  quickly  than  they  were  for  simple  reaction  time  (1.01 
and  2.51  minutes,  respectively)  and  were  also  finishing  the  test  more 
quickly  (1.95  and  3.72  minutes,  respectively). 

Data  on  whether  subjects  used  the  same  or  different  hands  to  respond 
to  all  items  Indicate  that  23  percent  of  the  subjects  (N-26)  consistently 
used  the  same  hand.  The  remainder  (77%  or  N-85)  switched  from  hand  to  hand 
at  least  once  to  respond. 

We  also  examined  reaction  time  differences  In  responding  to  the  BLUE 
and  WHITE  keys.  These  results  Indicate  that,  on  the  average,  subjects  re¬ 
sponded  a  little  faster  to  the  WHITE  versus  the  BLUE  key  (64.92  versus 
69.12  hundredths  of  a  second). 

Dependent  Measures.  In  the  description  of  simple  reaction  time,  we 
provided  a  rationale  for  the  measures  selected  to  score  subjects’  re¬ 
sponses.  These  same  measures  were  also  selected  to  score  responses  on 
choice  reaction  time.  Mean  values  along  with  standard  deviations,  ranges, 
and  reliability  estimates  are  provided  in  Table  5.5.  Note  that  for  this 


■a 

Subjects  were  asked  to  rate,  on  a  five-point  scale,  their  degree  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  video  game  playing,  prior  to  completing  the  computer  tests. 
(A  rating  of  1  indicated  no  experience  with  video  games;  5  indicated  much 
experience. ) 
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Table  5.5 


Pilot  TQsi-BfisuLU,  from  larLXs^ln _ Reaction  Time  Test  2 

lCbfl.teg.Mact Ian .  1 1 me )  (n  -  112) 


Descriptive  Characteristics 

Mean 

Range 

Time  to  Read  Instructions  (minutes) 

1.01 

.36 

.45  -  2.37 

Time  to  Complete  Test  (minutes) 

.95 

.13 

.80  -  1.59 

Total  Test  Time  (minutes) 

1.95 

.40 

1.37  -  3.20 

Time-Outs  (number  per  person) 

0 

0 

0  -  1 

Invalid  Responses  (number  per  person) 

.17 

.10 

0-1 

Dependent  Measures 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

Rxxa 

Mean  Decision  Time*5 

36.78 

7.76 

18.75  -  78.29 

.94 

Mean  Total  Timeb 

65.98 

10.38 

37.75  -  117.29 

.91 

SD  -  Total  Timeb 

8.92 

3.75 

1.09  -  60.07 

.10 

Percent  Correct 

99 

3 

90  -  100 

-.16 

Choice  RT  M1nq$  Simple  RT 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

Rxxa 

Decision  Timeb 

7.68 

8.79 

-43.70  -  33.99 

.86 

Total  Timeb 

10.37 

11.15 

-44.92  38.73 

.79 

a  Rxx  »  odd-even  correlations  corrected 

b  Values  reported  are  in  hundredths  of 

with  the 

a  second. 

Spearman-Brown  formula. 

Statistics  are  based  ori 

analysis;  cf  all  15  items  of  the  test. 
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measure,  only  the  two  reaction  time  scores  provide  reliable  information. 


i  Another  measure  we  looked  at  is  the  difference  between  mean  choice 

reaction  time  scores  and  simple  reaction  time  scores--a  value  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  capture  a  speed-of-processing  component.  The  typical  choice  re¬ 
action  time  paradigm  includes  two,  four,  and  eight  response  alternatives, 
and  processing  efficiency  is  computed  by  regressing  mean  reaction  time 
score  against  the  number  of  response  alternatives  (i.e.,  one,  two,  four, 
and  eight).  The  slope  of  this  regression  equation  is  interpreted  as  the 
processing  speed,  or  the  time  required  to  process  additional  information. 
Because  our  testing  pedestal  does  not  allow  for  four  or  eight  response 
choices,  we  cannot  calculate  this  value.  Instead,  we  used  a  score  showing 
the  difference  between  choice  and  simple  reaction  times.  Note  that  reli¬ 
ability  estimates  suggest  these  values  are  Internal l>  consistent. 

8  Correlations  With  Other  Measures.  Correlations  with  measures  derived 

from  other  computer-administered  tests  are  reported  in  Table  5.3.  These 
values  indicate  that  choice  decision  and  choice  total  times  are  highly 
correlated  (r  -  .78).  (Standard  deviation  total  and  percent  correct  were 
omitted  from  these  analyses  due  to  low  reliability.)  Choice  decision  and 
choice  total  times  correlate  moderately  with  their  simple  reaction  time 
counterparts.  Also  note  that  the  experimental  variable,  Choice  Total  Time 
minus  Simple  Total  Time,  correlates  highly  with  Simple  Reaction  Time  mea¬ 
sures,  but  only  moderately  with  Choice  Reaction  Time  measures. 

Choice  Decision  and  Choice  Total  yield  fairly  similar  correlation 
patterns  with  scores  from  other  computer  tests.  These  measures  correlate 
highest  with  PS  &  A  Intercept  (r  »  .37  and  r  -  .53,  respectively),  Target 
■  Identification  Mean  RT  (r  **  .29  and  r  «<  .45),  and  Memory  Intercept  (r  -  .29 

and  r  -  .41)  and  Grand  Mean  (r  -  .33  and  r  *  .40).  In  addition,  choice 
total  yields  moderate  correlations  with  Tracking  1  Mean  (r  **  .39),  Tracking 
2  Mean  (r  -  .33),  and  PS  &  A  Grand  Mean  (r  *  .36).  Again,  just  as  for 
Simple  Reaction  Time,  these  correlations  show  an  association  between  reac¬ 
tion  times  for  the  perceptual  tasks--except  for  the  moderate  correlations 
with  Tracking  1  and  2,  which  are  somewhat  unexpected,  but  may  indicate 
association  based  on  movement  speed. 

Correlations  of  choice  reaction  time  measures  with  cognitive  paper- 
and-pencil  measures  appear  in  Table  5.4.  These  data  indicate  that  choice 
decision  and  total  time  correlate  highest  with  the  Maze  Test  (r  *  -.28  and 
-.47,  respectively).  Total  time,  in  fact,  yields  moderate  correlations 
across  all  paper-and-pencil  cognitive  measles.  As  noted  before,  these 
negative  correlations  actually  indicate  tha ^  "better"  scores  are  asso¬ 
ciated  since  lower  scores  on  reaction  *ime  indicate  better  performance  and 
higher  scores  on  the  paper-and-pencil  tests  indicate  better  performance. 

Modifications  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  No  changes  were  made  to  this 
test  for  the  Fort  Knox  field  test. 
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SHORT-TERM  MEMORY 


This  construct  is  defined  as  the  rate  at  which  one  observes,  searches, 
and  recalls  information  contained  in  short-term  memory. 

Memory  Search  Test 

The  marker  used  for  this  test  is  a  short-term  memory  search  task 
introduced  by  S.  Sternberg  (1966,  1969).  In  this  test,  the  subject  is 
presented  with  a  set  of  one  to  five  familiar  items  (e.g.,  letters);  these 
are  withdrawn  and  then  the  subject  is  presented  with  a  probe  item.  The 
subject  is  to  indicate,  as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  whether 
or  not  the  probe  was  contained  in  the  original  set  of  items,  now  held  in 
short-term  memory.  Generally,  mean  reaction  time  is  regressed  against  the 
number  of  objects  in  the  item  or  stimulus  set.  The  slope  of  this  function 
can  be  interpreted  as  the  average  increase  in  reaction  time  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one  object  in  the  memory  set,  or  the  rate  at  which  one  can  access 
Information  in  short-tern  memory. 

Test  Description.  The  measure  developed  for  computer-administered 
testing  is  very  similar  to  that  designed  by  Sternberg.  At  the  computer 
console,  the  subject  is  instructed  to  place  his/her  hands  on  the  green  home 
buttons.  The  first  stimulus  set  then  appears  on  the  screen.  A  stimulus 
contains  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  objects  (letters).  Following  a  .5- 
or  1-second  display  period,  the  stimulus  set  disappears  and,  after  a  delay, 
the  probe  item  appears.  Presentation  of  the  probe  item  is  delayed  by 
either  2.5  or  3  seconds.  When  the  probe  appears,  the  subject  must  decide 
whether  or  not  it  appeared  in  the  stimulus  set.  If  the  item  was  present  in 
the  stimulus  set,  the  subject  removes  his/her  hands  from  the  home  buttons 
and  strikes  the  white  key.  If  the  probe  item  was  not  present,  the  subject 
strikes  the  blue  key.  (See  Figure  5.5  for  schematic  depiction  of  the 
memory  search  task.)  Fifty  items  were  included  on  this  test  for  the  Fort 
lewis  administration. 

Parameters  of  interest  include,  first,  stimulus  set  length,  or  number 
of  letters  in  the  stimulus  set.  Values  for  this  parameter  range  from  one 
to  five.  The  second  par'meter,  observation  period  and  probe  delay  period, 
Includes  two  levels.  The  first  is  described  as  long  observation  and  short 
probe  delay;  time  periods  are  1  second  and  2.5  seconds,  respectively.  The 
second  level,  short  observation  and  long  probe  delay,  includes  periods 
of  .5  second  and  3  seconds,  respecti vely.  The  final  parameter,  probe 
status,  indicates  that  the  probe  is  either  in.  the  stimulus  set  or  not  in 
the  stimulus  set.  These  parameters  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

Test  Characteristics.  Table  5,6  provides  descriptive  information  for 
the  Memory  Search  Test  from  the  pilot  test  at  Fort  Lewis.  These  data 
indicate  that  subjects,  on  the  average,  read  the  test  instructions  in  3 
minutes  (range,  1.6  -  5.8)  and  completed  the  test  in  9  minutes  (range,  8.4 
-  11.7).  Thus,  total  testing  time  for  the  average  subject  is  12  minutes 
(range,  10.4  -  17.5).  Further,  subjects  allowed  very  few  timeouts  (mean 
**  .37,  SD  -  .80)  and  provided  about  five  invalid  responses  (range  0  -  28). 
Over  all,  total  percent  correct  is  90  However,  the  range  of  Percent 
Correct  values,  44  to  100,  indicates  that  at  least  one  subject  was  perform¬ 
ing  at  a  lower  than  chance  level. 


Ready  Position 


Varies  -<a - 

Number  of  Letters 
Presentation  Time 
Letter  Positions 


R/L/B  - 


v  DP 


Y  DP 


D1 


RT 


C/I  ^ 


Press  Response  Button 


Figure  5.5.  Memory  Test. 
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Table  5.6 


Pilot  Test  Results  From  Fort  Lewis:  Memory  Search 
(N  -112) 


Test  Characteristics 

Mean 

Ranae 

Time  to  Read  Instructions  (minutes) 

3.06 

.76 

1.64  - 

5.81 

Time  to  Complete  Test  (minutes) 

9.00 

.54 

b.37  - 

11.71 

Total  Test  Time  (minutes) 

12.07 

1.06 

10.43  - 

17.52 

Time-Outs  (number  per  person) 

.17 

.80 

0  - 

8 

Invalid  Responses  (number  per 

person) 

4.86 

4.72 

0  - 

28 

Deoendent  Measures3 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

Rxx1 

Slopec 

7.19 

6.14 

-12.70  - 

41.53 

.54 

Intercept0 

97.53 

30.28 

44.91  - 

23C.97 

.84 

Grand  Mean0 

119.05 

29.84 

67.71  - 

262.35 

.88 

Percent  Correct 

89 

10 

44 

100 

.95 

a  See  text  for  explanation  of  these  measures. 

k  Rxx  -  odd-even  correlation  corrected  with  the  Spearman-Brown  formula. 

0  Values  reported  are  in  hundredths  of  a  second.  Statistics  are  based  on  an 
analysis  of  items  answered  correctly.  (There  were  50  items  on  the  test.) 


Dependent  Measures.  For  this  test,  mean  values  for  decision  time, 
movement  time,  and  total  time  were  computed  and  then  plotted  against  item 
length,  defined  as  the  number  of  letters  in  the  stimulus  set.  These  plots 
indicated  that  decision  and  total  time  produce  very  similar  profiles, 
whereas  movement  time  results  in  a  nearly  flat  profile.  Since  decision 
time  and  total  time  yield  similar  information  and  movement  time  appears  to 
serve  as  a  constant,  we  could  have  used  either  decision  or  total  reaction 
time  to  compute  scores  on  this  measure.  We  elected  tc  use  total  reaction 
time. 


Subjects  receive  scores  on  the  following  measures: 
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•  Slope  and  Intercept.  These  values  are  obtained  by  regressing  mean 
total  reaction  time  (correct  responses  only)  aqainst  item  length. 

In  terms  of  processing  efficiency,  Slope  represents  the  average 
increase  in  reaction  time  with  an  increase  of  one  object  in  the 
stimulus  set.  Thus,  the  lower  the  value,  the  faster  the  access. 
Intercept  represents  all  other  processes  not  involved  in  memory 
search,  such  as  encoding  the  probe,  determining  whether  or  not' a 
match  has  been  found,  and  executing  the  response. 

•  Percent  Correct.  This  value  is  used  to  screen  subjects  completing 
the  test.  For  example,  recall  that  in  Table  5.6  we  indicated  that 
one  subject  correctly  answered  44  percent  of  the  items.  Computing 
the  above  scores  (e.g.,  Slope  and  Intercept)  for  this  subject  would 
result  in  meaningless  information.  Thus,  Percent  Correct  scores 
are  used  to  identify  subjects  performing  at  very  low  levels,  there¬ 
by  precluding  computation  of  the  above  scores. 

•  Grand  Mean.  This  value  is  calculated  by  first  computing  the  mean 
reaction  time  (correct  responses  only)  for  each  level  of  stimuli^ 
set  length  (i.e..  one  to  five).  The  mean  of  these  means  is  tht 
computed. 

Table  5.6  contains  the  mean,  standard  deviation,  range,  and  reliabil¬ 
ity  estimates  for  each  of  the  dependent  measures.  Note  that  these  values 
indicate  that  all  measures  except  the  Slope  yield  fairly  high  internal 
consistency  values. 

Correlations  With  Other  Measures.  The  four  dependent  measures  com¬ 
puted  for  the  Short-Term  Memory  Test  were  correlated  with  scores  generated 
from  the  other  computer-administered  tests  of  the  battery  and  with  scores 
on  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests  (Tables  5.3  and  5.r,  respectively). 
Results  for  these  four  dependent  measures  varied,  and  are  discussed  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Short-Term  Memory  Slope  yielded  correlations  ranging  from  -.31  to  .29 
with  other  computer  measures.  Lowest  values  were  with  Choice  Reaction  Time 
Total  (r  -  -.02)  and  Target  Tracking  2  (r  =  .02),  while  highest  values  were 
with  Memory  Intercept  (r  *  -.31)  and  Grand  Mean  (r  =  .29).  Dependent 
measures  from  other  computer  tests  correlating  moderately  with  Memory  Slope 
include  Simple  Reaction  Time  Total  SD  (r  -  -.11)  and  Target  Identification 
Mean  Reaction  Time  (r  =  .13).  When  correlated  with  cognitive  paper-and 
pencil  tests,  Short-Term  Memory  Slope  yielded  generally  low  relationships. 
The  highest  correlation  was  .13  with  the  Maze  Test. 

Short-Term  Memory  Intercept  correlated  highest  with  the  Memory  Grand 
Mean  (r  =  .82),  Target  Identification  Mean  Reaction  Time  (r  *  .45),  Percep¬ 
tual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Intercept  (•-  «  .44),  and  Choice  Reaction  Time  Total 
(r  «*  .41).  Low  relationships  v-ere  found  with  the  difference  between  choice 
and  simple  reaction  times  (r  =  .00),  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Slope  (r 
-  .09),  Target  Shoot  Mean  Distance  (r  =  .10),  and  Target  Identification 
Percent  Correct  (r  =  .09).  With  the  cognitive  paper-ard-penci 1  measures, 
Memory  Intercept  showed  generally  moderate  relationships,  for  example,  with 
Maze  (r  -  -.40),  Object  Rotation  (r  =  .30),  and  Orientation  1  (r  =  -.26). 

Short-Term  Memory  Percent  Correct  correlated  most  strongly  with  Per- 
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ceptusl  Speed  and  Accuracy  Intercept  (r  »  - . 43 ) >  and  with  other  measures  on 
th.  Memory  Test  (r  -  -.33  with  Intercept,  r  »  -.41  with  Grand  Mean).  Weak 
correlations  were  found  between  Short  Term  Memory  Percent  Correct  ana 
Choice  Reaction  Decision  Time  (r  »  -.06)  and  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy 
Grand  Mean  (r  .01).  It  correlated  fairly  highly  with  Path  (r  *  .45)  and 
moderately  with  several  other  cognitive  written  tests,  while  the  lowest 
coefficients  were  with  Object  Rotation  arid  Shapes  (/■  »  .17  for  both). 

Finally,  the  last  dependent  measure  of  the  Short-Term  Memory  Test  was 
the  Grand  Mean  Reaction  Time  (for  correct  responses  only).  This  correlated 
most  highly  with  the  computer  measures  of  Mean  Reaction  Time  or.  Target 
Identification  (r  »  .54)  and  the  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Intercept  (r 
-  .48),  as  well  e.s  the  Short-Term  Memory  Intercept  (r  =  .82).  Lowest 
correlations  were  found  with  the  difference  between  choice  and  simple 
reaction  time  (r  -  .02)  and  with  the  Target  Identification  Percent  Correct 
(r  »  .05).  Strongest  relationships  with  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil 
tests  were  found  between  the  Short  Term  Memory  Grand  Mean  and  Maze  (r  » 

-.33)  and  Orientation  1  (r  ~  -.32).  Lowest  were  with  Orientation  2  and  3  (r 
-.11  and  -.16,  respectively). 

To  sum  up  these  correlations,  the  Grand  Mean  PJ  and  Intercept  for 
memory  show  highly  similar  patterns  of  correlations  with  other  computer- 
administered  tests  and  with  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests.  Both  mea¬ 
sures  are  moderately  correlated  with  Reaction  Time  scores  and  Intercept 
scores  on  other  computer-administered  tests,  and  have  low  to  moderate 
correlations  with  paper-and-pencil  test  scores.  The  Slope  score  for  memory 
shows  low  correlations  with  scores  on  almost  all  other  measures.  The 
p  vf*  Correct  ;rrre  fo~  memory  shows  low  to  moderate  negative  correla¬ 
te  «eact ;  j/i  Time  arid  Intercept  scores  on  other  computer- adminis- 

teri  j  me,  ..res,  and  moderate  conflations  wi  th  scores  on  cognitive  paper- 
and-pencil  tests.  These  patterns  of  correlations  are  about  as  expected  and 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Memory  Test  .scorns  contribute  some  fairly  unique 
variance  to  the  PTB. 

Modifications  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Results  from  an  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOVA)  conducted  for  the  Fort,  Lewis  pilot  test  data  were  used  to 
modify  this  test  for  the  Fort  Knox  field  test.  As  noted  earlier,  the  three 
parameters  were  stimulus  set  length,  observation  period/probe  delay,  and 
probe  status.  Total  reaction  time  served  as  the  dependent  variable  for 
this  measure.  A  three-way  ANOVA,  5  (stimulus  set  length)  x  2  (observation 
period/probe  delay)  x  2  (probe  status),  was  performed. 

These  data  indicated  that  the  two  levels  of  observation  period  and 
probe  delay  yielded  no  significant  differences  in  reaction  time  (F  »  .27; 
p<. 60).  For  stimulus  set  length,  levels  one  to  five,  mean  reaction  time 
scores  differed  significantly  (F  =  84.35;  pc.COl).  This  information  con¬ 
firms  results  reported  in  the  literature;  that  is,  reaction  time  increases 
as  stimulus  set  length  increases.  Finally,  for  probe  status,  in  or  not  in, 
mean  reaction  time  scores  also  differed  significantly  (F  =  74.24;  p< . 001 ) . 
These  values  indicate  that  subjects,  on  the  average,  require  more  time  to 
determine  that  a  probe  is  not  in  the  set  than  to  determine  tnat  the  probe 
is  contained  in  the  set.  Results  also  indicated  a  significant  interaction 
between  stimulus  length  and  probe  status  (F  ---  7.46;  p< .001). 

This  information  was  used  to  modify  the  Memory  Search  Test.  For 
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example,  stimulus  set  length  had  yielded  significant  meat'  reaction  time 
score  differences  for  the  five  levels;  mean  reaction  time  for  levels  two 
and  four,  however,  differed  little  from  levels  three  and  five,  respec¬ 
tively.  Therefore,  Items  containing  stimulus  sets  with  two  and  four  let¬ 
ters  were  deleted  from  the  test  file. 

Although  the  observation  period/probe  delay  parameter  produced  non¬ 
significant  results,  we  concluded  that  different  values  for  probe  delay  may 
provide  additional  information  about  processing  and  memory.  For  example, 

In  literature  in  this  area  researchers  suggest  that  subjects  begin  with  a 
visual  memory  of  the  stimulus  objects,  which  begins  to  decay  after  a  very 
brief  period,  .5  second.  To  retain  a  memory  of  the  object  set,  subjects 
shift  to  an  acoustic  memory;  that  is,  subjects  rehearse  the  sounds  of  the 
object  set  and  recall  its  contents  acoustically  (Thorson,  Hochhaus,  & 
Stanners,  1976).  Therefore,  we  changed  the  two  probe  delay  periods  to  .5 
seconds  and  2.5  seconds.  These  periods  are  designed  to  assess  the  two 
hypothesized  types  of  short-term  memory--visual  and  acoustic. 

Finally,  consideration  of  the  probe  status  parameter  led  us  to  modify 
one-half  of  the  items  in  the  test  to  include  unusual  or  unfamiliar  ob- 
jects--symbols,  rather  than  letters.  In  part,  rationale  for  using  letters 
or  digits  in  a  problem  involves  using  overlearned  stimuli  so  that  novelty 
of  the  stimulus  does  not  affect  processing  of  the  material.  We  elected, 
however,  to  add  a  measure  of  processing  and  recalling  unusual  material, 
primarily  because  Army  recruits  do  encounter  and  are  required  to  recall 
stimuli  that  are  novel  to  them,  especially  during  their  initial  training. 
Consequently, -one-half  of  the  revised  test  items  ask  subjects  to  observe 
and  recall  unfamiliar  symbols  rather  than  letters. 

The  test  then,  as  modified,  contained  48  items--one  half  consisting  of 
letters  and  the  other  half  of  symbols.  Within  each  item  type,  three  levels 
of  stimulus  length  are  included.  That  is,  for  items  with  letter  stimulus 
sets,  there  are  eight  items  with  a  single  letter,  eight  with  three,  and 

eight  with  five  letters;  the  same  is  done  for  items  containing  symbols. 

Withi"'  each  of  the  stimulus  length  sets,  four  items  include  a  .5-seconti 
delay  and  four  contain  a  2. 5-second  probe  delay  period.  Across  all 

items  (N  =  48),  probe  status  is  equally  mixed  between  "in"  and  "not  in"  the 

stimulus  set.  With  the  test  so  constructed,  the  effects  of  stimulus  type, 
stimulus  set  length,  p»obe  delay  period,  ana  probe  status  can  be  examined. 
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PERCEPTUAL  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 


The  perceptual  speed  and  accuracy  (PS  &  A)  construct  involves  the 
ability  to  perceive  visual  information  quickly  and  accurately  and  to  per¬ 
form  simple  processing  tasks  with  the  stimulus  (e.g.,  make  comparisons). 
This  requires  the  ability  to  make  rapid  scanning  movements  without  being 
distracted  by  irrelevant  visual  stimuli,  and  measures  memory,  working 
speed,  and  sometimes  eye-hand  coordination. 

&£CfePlua!  jBMri.JQ.ti.  A££yr-M.y.-Iesi 

Measures  used  as  markers  for  the  development  of  the  computer-adminis¬ 
tered  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Test  included  such  tests  3s  the  Em¬ 
ployee  Aptitude  Survey  (EAS-4)  Visual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  and  the  ASVAB 
Coding  Speed  test  and  the  Tables  and  Graphs  test.  The  fc'AS-4  involves  the 
ability  to  quickly  and  accurately  compare  numbers  and  determine  whether 
they  are  the  same  or  different,  whereas  ASVAB  Coding  Speed  measures  memory, 
eye-hand  coordination,  and  working  speed.  The  Tables  and  Graphs  test 
requires  the  ability  to  obtain  information  quickly  and  accurately  from 
material  presented  in  tabular  form. 

Test  Description.  The  computer-administered  Perceptual  Speed  and 
Accuracy  Test  requires  the  subject  to  make  a  rapid  comparison  of  two  visual 
stimuli  presented  simultaneously  and  determine  whether  they  are  the  same  or 
different.  Five  different  "types"  of  stimuli  are  presented:  alpha,  nu¬ 
meric,  symbolic,  mixed,  and  words.  Within  the  alpha,  numeric,  symbolic, 
and  mixed  stimuli,  the  character  length  of  the  stimulus  is  varied;  four 
different  levels  of  stimulus  length  or  "digit"  are  present- -two-digit, 
five-digit,  seven-digit,  and  nine-digit.  Four  Hems  are  included  in  each 
"type"  x  "digit"  cell;  for  example,  four  items  are  two-digit  alphas  (e.g., 
XA).  In  Its  original  form  this  test  had: 

16  two-digit  items 
16  five-digit  items 
16  sever, -digit  items 
16  nine-digit  item? 

16  word  items 
80  total  items 

Same  and  different  responses  were  balanced  in  every  cell  except  one; 
the  four  two-digit  numeric  items  were  accidentally  constructed  to  require 
all  "same"  responses.  Some  example  items  are  shown  below: 

1.  962g3  962^8  (Numeric  five-digit) 

2.  +/°  <>d  +/°  (Symbolic  seven-digit) 

3.  dames  Braun  dames  Brown  (Words) 

Reaction  times  were  expected  to  increase  with  the  number  of  digits 
included  in  the  stimulus.  The  rationale  behind  including  various  types  of 
stimuli  was  simply  that  various  types  of  stimuli  are  often  encountered  in 
military  positions. 

The  s’’L»ject  is  instructed  to  hold  the  home  keys  down  to  begin  each 
item,  release  the  home  keys  upon  deciding  whether  the  stimuli  are  the  same 
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or  different,  and  press  the  white  button  If  the  stimuli  are  the  same  or  the 
blue  button  If  the  stimuli  are  different  (see  Figure  5.6). 


Figure  5.6.  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Test. 
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Test  Characteristics.  The  computerized  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy 
Test  was  administered  to  112  individuals  in  the  pilot  test  at  Fort  Lewis. 
Some  of  the  overall  test  characteristics  are  shown  in  Table  5.7. 


Table  5.7 


r  1 1  o  v  i.e.s.  v.  rvesu  i  vs  rrom  rorc  Lewis:  overall  tnaracieri  sties  or  perceptual 
Speed  and  Accuracy  Test  (N  -  112) 

Mean 

3D 

Ranoe 

Time  Spent  on  Instructions  (minutes) 

2.36 

.59 

1.37  - 

4. 

.30 

Time  Spent  on  Test  Portion  (minutes) 

7.82 

1.04 

5.82  - 

12. 

.41 

Total  Testing  Time  (minutes) 

10.18 

1.37 

7.45  - 

14. 

.88 

Time-Outs  (number  per  person) 

9.57 

6.17 

0  - 

35 

Invalid  Responses  (number  per  person) 

.94 

1.20 

0  - 

6 

The  average  total  testing  time  was  just  over  10  minutes  (range  «  7.4 
to  14.9  minutes).  Subjects  were  given  7  seconds  to  respond  to  each  item. 
There  were  more  time-outs  on  this  test  (mean  -  9.6)  than  on  the  previously 
described  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fewer  invalid  responses 
than  on  Short-Term  Memory  (mean  -  .94  for  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  vs. 
4.86  for  Short-Term  Memory). 

Dependent  Measures.  The  measures  obtained  were:  response  hand,  per¬ 
cent  correct,  total  reaction  time,  decision  time,  movement  time,  time  for 
instructions,  and  total  test  time.  The  variables  to  be  used  for  scoring 
purposes  or  dependent  measures  were  determined  through  results  of  ANOVAs  on 
total  reaction  times.  The  resulting  variables  include: 

The  grand  mean  of  the  mean  reaction  times  for  each  digit  level 
for  correct  responses  only. 

The  mean  total  reaction  time  of  "word"  items  for  correct  re¬ 
sponses  only. 

The  slope  and  intercept  for  the  regression  of  mean  total  reaction 
time  on  digits  for  correct  responses  (i.e.,  intercept  and  the 
change  in  total  reaction  time  per  unit  change  in  stimulus 
length). 

The  grand  mean  of  the  mean  reaction  times  for  the  four  "non-word" 
digit  levels  and  the  "word"  items. 

The  percent  of  all  items  answered  correctly. 
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The  rationale  behind  the  selection  of  these  variables  will  be  provided 
in  the  discussion  of  the  ANOVA  results. 

Two  two-way  ANOVAs  were  performed  on  reaction  times  for  correct  re¬ 
sponses.  The  first  was  a  Type  (4  levels)  x  Digit  (4  levels)  ANOVA  of  total 
reaction  times.  The  results  showed  significant  main  effects  for  Type 
[F  (3,333)  -  11.99,  p<.001],  Digits  [ F  (3,333)  -  871.46,  pc.OQl],  and  their 
interaction  (f  (9,999)  -  44.14,  pc. 001]  (see  Figure  5.7). 

The  second  ANOVA  conducted  was  on  movement  times.  Pure  movement  time 
should  be  a  constant  when  response  hands  are  balanced.  The  results  sug¬ 
gested  that  subjects  were  still  making  their  decision  about  the  stimuli 
after  releasing  the  home  keys  (see  Figure  5.8).  That  is,  the  movement  time 
ANOVA  for  Type  X  Digits  yielded  a  significant  main  effect  for  Digits 
[F  (3,333)  *  19.94,  pc. 001].  The  interaction  of  Digits  and  Type  was  also 
significant  [F  (9,999)  -  7.22,  pc. 001]. 

The  Implications  of  these  results  are: 

Scores  should  be  formed  on  total  reaction  times  (for  correct  re¬ 
sponses)  Instead  of  decision  times  because  subjects  appear  to 
continue  making  a  decision  after  releasing  the  home  keys.  Thus, 
use  of  decision  time  would  not  include  time  that  subjects  were 
using  to  process  items. 

Means  should  be  computed  separately  for  each  set  of  items  with  a 
particular  digit  level  (i.e.,  two,  five,  seven,  and  nine).  Num¬ 
ber  of  digits  had  a  greater  effect  on  mean  reaction  time  than  did 
type  of  stimuli.  Since  only  correct  response  reaction  times  are 
being  used,  subjects  could  raise  their  scores  on  a  pooled  reac¬ 
tion  time  by  simply  not  responding  to  the  nine-digit  items. 

Thus,  the  mean  reaction  times  to  correct  responses  for  each  digit 
level  should  be  equally  weighted.  The  grand  mean  of  the  mean 
reaction  times  for  each  digit  level  was  computed. 

The  nine-digit  symbolic  items  were  probably  too  easy.  Mean 
reaction  times  for  the  nine-digit  symbolic  items  were  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  those  for  the  other  nine-digit  items.  Further 
Inspection  of  the  items  showed  that  some  were  probably  being 
processed  in  "chunks"  because  symbols  were  grouped  (e.g., 

«++++*//)  • 

Total  reaction  times  for  correct  responses  could  be  regressed  on 
digit.  Intercepts  and  slopes  could  be  computed  for  individuals 
by  means  of  a  repeated  measures  regression  (i.e.,  the  trend 
appeared  to  be  linear). 

As  a  whole,  the  scores  on  the  computerized  Perceptual  Speed  and  Ac¬ 
curacy  Test  were  quite  reliable  (see  Table  5.8).  Reliability  coefficients 
ranged  from  .85  for  the  Intercept  of  the  regression  of  total  reaction  time 
on  digits  to  .97  for  the  Grand  Mean  of  the  mean  reaction  times  for  the  four 
non-words  categories  and  for  all  categories. 
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Figure  5.7.  Type  x  Digit  analysis  of  variance  on  Total  Reaction  Time 
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Figure  5.8,  Type  x  Digit  analysis  of  variance  on  Movement  Time. 
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Table  5.8 


Pilot  Test  Results  From  Fort  lewis:  Dependent  Measure  Scores  From 
Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Test  (N  -  112) 


Score3  Mean 

Grand  Mean  of  Mean  Reaction  279.99 
Times  for  Non -word  Items 

Mean  Reaction  Time  for  351.74 

Word  Items 

Grand  Mean  of  Mean  Reaction  294.22 
Times  for  Word  and  Non- 
word  Items 

Intercept  89.37 

Slope  33.14 

Percent  Correct  86.90 


£D 

Ranae 

Rxxb 

57.97 

85.67  - 

386.49 

.97 

68.39 

198.64  - 

518.64 

.91 

57.13 

109.34  - 

412.75 

.97 

36.48 

12.99  - 

210.34 

.85 

9.78 

1 

"*4 

cn 

* 

52.11 

.89 

8.00 

56.3  - 

100 

a  Reaction  Time  values  are  in  hundredths  of  a  second  and  are  based  on 
analysis  of  Items  answered  correctly.  (There  were  80  items  on  the 
test.) 

b  Split-half  (odd-even)  reliability  estimates,  Spearman-Brown  cor¬ 
rected. 


Interrelationships  Among  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Scores , 
Ideally,  efficient  performance  an  the  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Test 
would  produce:  a  low  intercept,  a  low  slope,  and  high  accuracy,  combined 
with  a  fast  grand  mean  reaction  time  score.  Data  analyzed  from  the  Fort 
Lewis  testing  suggests  that  this  relationship  may  occur  infrequently.  As 
shown  in  Table  5.9  ,  the  relationship  of  Slope  with  Intercept  is  negative; 
that  is,  low  Intercepts  tend  to  correspond  with  steep  Slopes.  However,  it 
Is  possible  that  Individuals  who  obtained  low  Intercepts  simply  had  more 
"room"  to  increase  their  reaction  times  within  the  7-second  time  limit, 
thus  increasing  their  Slope  scores.  Since  high  Intercept  values  were 
related  to  slower  Grand  Mean  Reaction  Times,  as  well  as  less  accurate  per¬ 
formance,  and  more  "time-outs"  occurred  on  the  nine-digit  items,  it  is 
likely  that  the  7-second  time  limit  produced  a  ceiling  effect. 

The  high  positive  correlation  between  the  slope  and  accuracy  suggests 
that  performing  accurately  is  related  to  increasing  reaction  time  substan¬ 
tially  as  the  stimuli  increase  in  length.  Steeper  slopes  also  correspond 
with  slower  grand  mean  reaction  times.  These  slower  reaction  times  were 
also  related  to  higher  accuracy. 


Table  5.9 

Intercorrelations  Among  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Test  Scores 


InterceDt 

Slops 

%  Correct 

Slope 

-  „27a 

Percent  Correct 

-  .26b 

.64a 

Grand  Meanc 

.35a 

.79a 

.45a 

*  p  <  .001 

b  p  <  .003 

c  Grand  mean  reaction  time  in  this  section  refers  to: 


^2-digits  +  ^5-digits  +  ^7-digits  +  ^9 -d i gits  +  ^words 

Grand  Mean  -  _ 

5 


Correlations  With  Other  Measures.  The  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy 
Test  score  that  relates  most  highly  with  scores  from  the  other  computer- 
administered  tests  is  the  Intercept  (see  Table  5.3).  Scores  correlating 
most  highly  with  the  Intercept  are  the  Choice  Reaction  Time  Total  and  the 
Short-Term  Memory  Grand  Mean  Reaction  Time. 

The  PS  &  A  Grand  Mean  Reaction  Time  also  correlates  highly  with  scores 
from  several  of  the  computerized  tests.  Among  the  highest  of  these  corre¬ 
lations  are  those  with  Target  Identification  Mean  Reaction  Time  and  the 
Short-Term  Memory  Grand  Mean  Reaction  Time.  The  PS  &  A  Slope  correlated 
with  accuracy  on  the  Short-Term  Memory  Test  but  was  not  highly  correlated 
with  most  of  the  other  computer-administered  measures. 

The  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Intercept  value  correlates  rela¬ 
tively  highly  with  all  of  the  cognitive  paper-and- pencil  measures  (see 
Table  5.4).  Its  highest  correlations  were  with  Maze,  which  is  a  spatial 
scanning  test  (r  -  -.57),  Orientation  Test  1  (r  -  -.5,)  and  Reasoning 
Test  1  (r  -  -.48) . 

The  Slope  was  most  highly  correlated  with  Reasoning  Test  2  (r  -  .27). 
Accuracy  on  the  PS  &  A  test  was  most  highly  correlated  with  Reasoning 
Test  2  and  Orientation  Test  1  (r  =  .31),  and  Assembling  Objects  (r  =  .30). 
Object  Rotation  (r  -  -.35)  and  Maze  (r  *  -.33)  produced  moderate  correla¬ 
tions  with  the  PS  &  A  Grand  Mean  Reaction  Time. 

Generally  speaking,  the  pattern  of  correlations  for  the  Perceptual 
Speed  and  Accuracy  scores  is  similar  to  that  seen  for  the  Memory  Search 
Test.  The  PS  &  A  Intercept  and  Grand  Mean  RT  scores  show  patterns  fairly 
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similar  to  those  for  the  same  scores  on  the  Memory  Test,  but  PS  &  A  Inter¬ 
cept  shows  a  much  stronger  relationship  with  the  cognitive,  paper-and- 
pencil  test  scores  than  does  the  memory  Intercept,  Also,  PS  &  A  Slope 
generally  shows  lower  correlations  with  all  other  measures  as  does  the 
memory  Slope. 

Modifications  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Several  changes  were  made  to 
this  test  following  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  A  reduction  in  the  number 
of  items  was  considered  desirable  in  order  to  cut  down  the  testing  time, 
and  the  reliability  of  the  test  scores  (see  Table  5.8)  indicated  that  the 
test  length  could  be  considerably  reduced  without  causing  the  reliabilities 
to  fall  below  acceptable  levels.  Item  deletion  was  accomplished  in  two 
ways.  First,  all  the  seven-digit  items  were  deleted  (16  items).  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Figure  5.7  shows  that  such  deletions  should  have  little  effect  on 
the  test  scores,  since  the  relationship  between  number  of  digits  and  reac¬ 
tion  time  is  linear,  and  the  items  containing  two,  five,  and  nine  digits 
should  provide  sufficient  data  points.  Second,  16  more  items  were  deleted 
by  deleting  four  items  from  each  of  the  remaining  three  digit  categories 
(two,  five,  and  nine)  and  from  the  "word"  items.  The  following  factors 
were  considered  in  selecting  items  for  deletion: 

•  Item  intercorrelations  within  stimulus  type  and  digit  size 
were  examined.  In  many  cases,  one  item  did  not  correlate 
highly  with  the  others.  Items  that  produced  the  lowest  inter¬ 
correlations  were  deleted.  Use  of  this  criterion  resulted  in 
13  item  deletions. 

•  When  item  intercorrelations  did  not  differ  substantially, 
accuracy  rates  and  variances  were  reviewed  but  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  clear  candidates  for  deletion. 

•  When  all  the  above  were  approximately  equal,  the  decision  to 
retain  an  item  was  based  on  its  correct  response  (i.e.,  "same" 
or  "different").  If  retaining  the  item  would  have  caused  an 
Imbalance  between  the  responses,  it  was  deleted.  This  was,  in 
effect,  a  random  selection. 

Deletion  of  the  32  items  left  a  48  item  test. 

Several  other  changes  were  made,  either  to  correct  perceived  short¬ 
comings  or  to  otherwise  improve  the  test.  The  symbolic  nine-digit  items 
were  modified  to  make  them  more  difficuU.  As  previously  noted,  these 
items  had  originally  been  developed  in  such  a  way  that  the  symbols  were  ir. 
"chunks,"  thus  making  the  items,  in  effect,  much  shorter  than  the  intended 
nine  digits;  these  groups  were  broken  up.  Five  items  were  changed  so  that 
the  correct  response  was  "different"  rather  than  ''same"  in  order  to  balance 
type  of  correct  response  within  digit  level.  Finally,  the  time  allowed  tc 
make  a  response  to  an  item  was  increased  from  7  seconds  to  9  seconds  in 
order  to  give  subjects  sufficient  time  to  respond,  especially  for  the  more 
difficult  items. 

The  revised  test,  then,  contained  48  items;  36  were  divided  into 
12  Type  (alpha,  numeric,  symbolic,  mixed)  by  Number  of  Digits  (two,  five, 
nine)  cells,  and  12  were  word  items. 
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We  also  changed  the  presentation  of  the  items  so  that  they  disappeared 
from  the  display  screen  as  soon  as  the  subject  released  the  "home"  button. 
This  was  intended  to  correct  the  problem  of  confounding  decision  time  with 
movement  time  that  was  discussed  above. 

Target  Identification  Test 

Test  Description.  The  Target  Identification  Test  is  a  measure  of 
perceptual  speed  and  accuracy.  The  objects  perceived  are  meaningful  fig¬ 
ures,  however,  rather  than  a  series  of  numbers,  letters,  or  symbols  as  in 
the  the  preceding  test. 

In  this  test,  each  Item  shows  a  target  object  near  the  top  of  the 
screen  and  three  labeled  stimuli  in  a  row  near  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 
Examples  are  shown  In  Figure  5.9.  The  subject  is  to  Identify  which  of  the 
three  stimuli  represents  the  same  object  as  the  target  and  to  press  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  button  (blue,  yellow,  or  white)  that  corresponds  to 
that  object.  A  flow  chart  indicating  the  series  of  events  in  this  test  is 
presented  In  Figure  5.10. 

Five  parameters  were  varied  in  depicting  objects  for  the  test.  The 
first  was  type  of  object.  The  objects  shown  on  the  screen  are  based  on 
military  vehicles  and  aircraft  as  shown  on  the  standard  set  of  flashcards 
used  to  train  soldiers  to  recognize  equipment  presently  being  used  by 
various  nations.  We  sorted  these,  cards  Into  four  basic  types:  tanks  and 
other  tracked  vehicles,  fixed-wing  aircraft,  helicopters,  and  "wheeled" 
vehicles.  Then  we  prepared  computerized  drawings  of  representative  objects 
In  each  type.  These  drawings  were  not  Intended  to  be  completely  accurate 
renditions  but  rather  to  depict  the  figures  In  a  less  complex  drawing  while 
retaining  the  basic  distinguishing  features.  Twenty-two  drawings  of  ob¬ 
jects  were  prepared. 

The  second  parameter  was  the  position  of  the  correct  response--that 
Is,  on  the  left,  middle,  or  right  side  of  the  screen.  The  third  parameter 
was  the  orientation  of  the  target  object --whether  It  Is  "facing"  In  the 
same  direction  as  the  stimuli  (the  objects  to  be  matched  with  the  target) 
or  In  the  opposite  direction.  This  reduces  to  the  target  object  "facing" 
left  (one’s  left  as  one  looks  at  the  screen)  or  "facing"  right. 

The  fourth  parameter  was  the  angle  of  rotation  (from  horizontal)  of 
the  target  object.  Seven  different  angular  rotations  were  used  for  the 
Fort  Lewis  administration  of  this  test:  0°,  20°,  25°,  30°,  35°,  40°,  and 
45°.  Example  i  In  Figure  5.9  shows  a  rotated  target  object  and  Example  2 
shows  an  unrotated  object  (0°) . 

The  fifth  parameter  was  the  size  of  the  target  object.  Ten  different 
levels  of  size  reduction  were  used  in  the  Fort  Lewis  administration:  40%, 

50%,  55%,  60%,  65%,  75%,  80%,  85%,  90%,  and  100%.  Forty  percent  reduction 

means  that  the  target  object  was  40  percent  of  the  size  of  the  stimulus 
objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 

We  had  no  intention  if  creating  a  test  that  had  items  tapping  each 

cell  of  a  crossed  design  for  these  five  parameters.  Instead,  we  viewed 

this  tryout  of  the  test  as  in  opportunity  to  explore  a  number  of  different 
factors  that  could  conceivably  affect  test  performance.  A  total  of  44 
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EXAMPLE  1 


Figure  5.9.  Graphic  displays  of  example  items  from  the  computer- 
administered  Target  Identification  Test. 
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Figure  5.10.  Target  Identification  Test. 
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Items  were  Included  on  the  test. 


Test  Characteristics.  Table  5.10  shows  data  from  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot 
test  of  the  Target  Identification  Test.  With  reference  to  the  first  part 
of  the  table,  we  see  that  the  average  time  to  read  the  instructions  was 
about  2  minutes,  with  a  range  of  1.1  to  9.2  minutes.  The  time  required  to 
take  the  actual  test  averaged  3.6  minutes,  and  ranged  from  3  to  5.5. 

Hence,  the  total  test  time  (Instruction  plus  actual  test)  ranged  from  4.1 
to  12.8  minutes  and  averaged  5.6., 


The  subject  has  9.99  seconds  to  make  a  response  on  this  test.  Very 
few  time-outs  occurred,  much  less  than  one  per  person  on  the  average,  and 
with  a  maximum  of  two.  The  number  of  Invalid  responses  was  fairly  high  for 
this  test,  3.2  on  the  average. 


this  test  were  Total  Reaction 
times)  for  correct  responses, 
rect.  Total  Reaction  Time  was 
seems  to  be  more  ecologically 
quickly  a  soldier  can  perceive 
In  the  decision  time).  Also, 
below,  showed  similar  results 


primary  dependent  variables  or  scores  for 
Time  (includes  both  decision  and  movement 
and  the  percent  of  responses  that  were  cor- 
used  rather  than  decision  time  because  it 
valid  (i.e.„  the  Army  is  interested  In  how 
,  decide,  and  take  some  action  and  not  just 
various  analyses  of  variance,  discussed 
for  the  two  measures. 


The  second  part  of  Table  5.10  shows  data  from  the  two  dependent  mea¬ 
sures  of  concern:  Total  Reaction  Time  and  Percent  Correct.  The  test  was 
conceived  as  a  speeded  test,  in  the  sense  that  each  item  could  be  answered 
correctly  If  the  subject  took  sufficient  time  to  study  the  items  and, 
therefore,  the  reaction  time  measure  was  intended  to  show  the  most  vari¬ 
ance.  The  data  show  that  these  intentions  were  achieved,  since  the  mean 
Percent  Correct  was  92.6  with  a  standard  deviation  of  8.3,  while  the  Reac¬ 
tion  Time  mean  was  218  hundredths  of  a  second  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
68.8.  The  reliability  estimates  show  that  the  Reaction  Time  measure  was 
highly  reliable  (.97),  and  it  was  about  20  points  higher  than  the  relia¬ 
bility  for  Percent  Correct. 


We  performed  a  number  of  analyses  of  variance  in  order  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  five  parameters  described  above  on  the  most  important 
dependent  variable,  Mean  Total  Reaction  Time.  Because  of  the  number  of 
parameters  and  levels  within  each  parameter,  a  completely  crossed  design 
was  not  feasible.  Instead,  we  carried  out  several  one-way  and  two-way 
ANOVAs.  Basically,  the  analyses  showed  that  all  the  parameters  had  signif¬ 
icant  effects  (well  beyond  the  .01  level)  on  the  mean  reaction  time  score, 
but  that  many  parameters  Included  too  many  levels  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  little  difference  between  scores  for  adjacent  levels  of  a  parameter. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  were  used  to  guide  the  revision  of  this  test, 
described  below. 


Correlations  With  Other  Measures.  Correlations  between  Mean  Reaction 
Time  and  Percent  Correct  on  the  Target  Identification  Test  and  scores  on 
other  Pilot  Trial  Battery  tests  were  computed.  Correlations  of  Mean  Reac¬ 
tion  Time  with  other  computer  tests  ranged  from  .06  to  .58  (see  Table  5.3). 
The  strongest  relationships  were  with  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  and 
Short-Term  Memory,  while  the  weakest  were  with  several  Simple  and  Choice 
Reaction  Time  measures.  Percent  correct  correlated  most  highly  with  Short- 


Table  5.10 

Pilot  Test  Results  from  Fort  Lewis;  Target  Identification  Test  (N  -  112) 


Descriptive  Characteristics 
Time  to  Read  Instructions  (minutes) 
Time  to  Complete  Test  (minutes) 
Total  Test  Time  (minutes) 

Time  Outs  (per  person) 

Invalid  Responses  (per  person) 

Qflp.enfe.rit  .Measures 

Total  Reaction  T1meb 
Percent  Correct 


Mean 

SQ 

Raogfi 

2.01 

1.04 

1.10  -  9.21 

3.61 

0.45 

2.96  -  5.46 

5.62 

1.23 

4.12  -  12.81 

.06 

.28 

0  -  2 

3.20 

3.62 

0  -  29 

Mian 

$G 

Range 

£xx 

8.51 

68.75 

113.10  -  492.95 

,97 

12.60 

8.30 

34.1  -  100 

.78 

a  Reliability  estimates  computed  using  odd-even  procedure  with  Spearman- 
Brown  correction. 

b  In  hundredths  of  a  second. 


Term  Memory  (r  -  .51  with  Percent  Correct)  and  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accu¬ 
racy  Slope  (r  -  .27).  The  lowest  relationships  were  with  the  reaction  time 
measures  and  two  measures  on  the  Short-Term  Memory  Test  (r  -  .07  with  Slope 
and  .05  with  Grand  Mean). 

For  Mean  Reaction  Time,  correlations  ranged  from  -.30  to  -.50  with 
paper-and-pencll  tests  (see  Table  5.4).  The  strongest  relationships  were 
with  the  Maze  Test  and  Orientation  Test  1;  the  weakest  were  with  Assembling 
Objects  and  Path. 

Percent  Correct  correlations  with  paper-and-pencil  tests  ranged 
from  .11  to  .29,  the  lowest  being  with  Orientation  Tests  1  and  3,  and  the 
highest  with  Assembing  Objects  and  Maze. 

Modifications  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Two  parameters  of  the  test 
were  left  unchanged:  position  of  the  correct  response  or  object  that 
"matched"  the  target  (left,  middle,  or  right  position)  and  direction  in 
which  the  target  object  faced  (in  the  same  or  opposite  direction  of  the 
objects  to  be  compared).  Analyses  of  the  Fort  Lewis  data  indicated  that 
opposite-facing  targets  appeared  to  be  a  bit  more  difficult  (i  e.,  had 
higher  mean  reaction  times),  and  data  on  object  position  showed  that  those 
in  the  middle  were  slightly  "easier"  (faster  reaction  time).  We  thought  it 
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best,  however,  to  balance  the  Items  with  respect  to  these  two  parameters  In 
order  to  control  the  response  style. 

The  other  three  parameters  were  changed.  The  objects  to  be  matched 
with  the  target  were  made  to  be  all  from  one  type  (helicopters  or  aircraft 
or  tanks,  etc.)  or  from  two  types,  rather  than  from  one,  two,  or  three. 

This  was  done  because  analyses  showed  the  "three-type"  Items  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  easy.  Rotation  angles  were  reduced  from  seven  levels  to  just  two, 
0°  and  45°,  since  analyses  showed  that  angular  rotations  near  0°  had  very 
little  effect  on  reaction  time. 

Finally,  the  size  parameter  was  radically  changed.  The  target  object 
was  either  50  percent  of  the  stimulus  objects,  or  was  made  to  "move."  The 
"moving"  items  were  made  to  Initially  appear  on  the  screen  as  a  small  dot, 
Indlstlgulshable,  and  to  then  quickly  and  successively  disappear  and  reap¬ 
pear,  slightly  enlarged  In  size  and  slightly  to  the  left  or  right  (de¬ 
pending  on  the  side  of  the  screen  on  which  the  target  initially  appeared) 
of  the  prior  appearance.  Thus,  the  subject  had  to  observe  the  moving  and 
growing  target  until  certain  of  matching  it  to  one  of  the  stimulus  objects. 
These  "moving"  Items  were  thought  to  represent  greater  ecological  or  con¬ 
tent  validity,  but  still  to  be  a  part  of  the  perception  construct. 

The  revised  test  consisted  of  48  items,  distributed  one  each  in  the  48 
cells  depicted  in  Figure  5.11. 
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This  construct  Is  the  ability  to  make  muscular  movements  necessary  to 
adjust  or  position  a  machine  control  mechanism.  This  ability  applies  to 
both  anticipatory  movements  ( 1 . e. ,  where  the  subject  must  respond  to  a 
stimulus  condition  which  Is  continuously  changing  in  an  unpredictable 
manner)  and  controlled  movements  (i.e.,  where  the  subject  must  respond  to  a 
stimulus  condition  which  Is  changing  In  a  predictable  fashion,  or  making 
only  a  relatively  few  discrete,  unpredictable  changes).  Psychomotor  preci¬ 
sion  thus  encompasses  two  of  the  ability  constructs  Identified  by  Fleishman 
and  his  associates,  control  precision  and  rate  control  (Fleishman,  1967). 

Performance  on  tracking  tasks  Is  very  likely  related  to  psychomotor 
precision.  Since  tracking  tasks  are  an  Important  part  of  many  Army  MOS, 
development  of  psychomotor  precision  tests  was  given  a  high  priority.  The 
Fort  Lewis  computer-administered  battery  included  two  measures  for  pilot 
testing  this  ability. 

TargeOracJUnq  Js&Li 

The  Target  Tracking  Test  1  was  designed  to  measure  subjects'  ability 
to  make  fine,  highly  controlled  movements  to  adjust  a  machine  control  mech¬ 
anism  In  response  to  a  stimulus  whose  speed  and  direction  of  movement  are 
perfectly  predictable.  Fleishman  labeled  this  ability  control  precision. 

During  World  War  II,  Army  Air  Force  researchers  working  in  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Psychology  Program  used  several  control  precision  tests  In  an  attempt 
to  predict  performance  for  several  aircrew  jobs  (Melton,  1947).  The  test 
which  proved  to  be  the  most  valid  predictor  was  the  Rotary  Pursuit  Test. 

In  this  test  the  subject  Is  presented  with  a  round  metal  target  which 
revolves  near  the  edge  of  a  phonograph -1  Ike  disk.  The  subject  Is  given  a 
metal  stylus  and  told  to  maintain  contact  with  the  target  as  it  rotates. 

The  Rotary  Pursuit  Test  served  as  a  model  for  Target  Tracking  Test  1. 

Test  Description.  For  each  trial  of  this  pursuit  tracking  test, 
subjects  are  shown  a  path  consisting  entirely  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
line  segments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  path  is  a  target  box,  and  centered 
In  the  box  Is  a  crosshair.  As  the  trial  begins,  the  target  starts  to  move 
along  the  path  at  a  constant  rate  of  speed.  The  subject’s  task  is  to  keep 
the  crosshairs  centered  within  the  target  at  all  times.  The  subject  uses  a 
joy  stick,  controlled  with  one  hand,  to  control  movement  of  the  crosshairs. 
Figure  5.12  presents  a  schematic  representation  of  this  task. 

Several  Item  parameters  were  varied  from  trial  to  trial.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  speed  of  the  crosshairs,  the  maximum  speed  of  the  target,  the 
difference  between  crosshairs  and  target  speeds,  the  total  length  of  the 
path,  the  number  of  line  segments  comprising  the  path,  and  the  average 
amount  of  time  the  target  spends  traveling  along  each  segment.  Obviously, 
these  parameters  are  not  all  Independent;  for  example,  crosshairs  speed  and 
maximum  target  speed  determine  the  difference  between  crosshairs  and  target 
speeds. 
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Figure  5.12.  Target  Tracking  Test  1 


For  the  Fort  Lewis  battery,  subjects  were  given  16  test  trials.  Three 
of  the  18  paths  were  duplicates  (the  paths  for  trials  15-17  were  Identical 
to  the  paths  for  trials  1,  2,  and  7).  Except  for  these  duplicates,  the 
test  was  constructed  so  that  the  trials  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  were 
easier  than  trials  at  the  end  of  the  test.  In  other  words,  target  and 
crosshairs  speeds  were  slower  during  the  first  several  trials  than  during 
the  final  trials,  the  paths  were  shorter,  the  paths  included  fewer  line 
segments,  and  so  forth. 

Dependent  Measures.  Two  classes  of  dependent  measures  were  investi¬ 
gated  for  this  test:  (1)  tracking  accuracy,  and  (2)  Improvement  in  track¬ 
ing  performance,  based  on  the  three  duplicate  paths  included  in  the  test. 

Two  tracking  accuracy  measures  were  investigated,  time  on  target  and 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  crosshairs  to  the  cent  r  of  the  target. 
Kelley  (1969)  demonstrated  that  distance  is  a  more  reliable  measure  of 
tracking  performance  than  time  on  target.  Therefore,  the  test  program 
computes  the  distance*  from  the  crosshairs  to  the  center  of  the  target 


*  The  COMPAQ  video  screen  is  divided  into  200  pixels  vertically  and  640 
pixels  horizontally,  with  each  vertical  pixel  equivalent  to  three  hori¬ 
zontal  pixels.  All  distance  measures  were  computed  in  horizontal  pixel 
units. 
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several  times  each  second,  and  then  averages  these  distances  to  derive  an 
overall  accuracy  score  for  that  trial.  Subsequently,  when  the  distribution 
of  subjects*  scores  on  each  trial  was  examined,  It  was  found  that  the 
distribution  was  highly  positively  skewed.  Consequently,  the  trial  score 
was  transformed  by  taking  the  square  root  of  the  average  distance.  As  a 
result,  the  distribution  of  subjects*  scores  on  each  trial  was  more  nearly 
normal.  These  trial  scores  were  then  averaged  to  determine  an  overall 
tracking  accuracy  score  for  each  subject. 

Prior  to  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test,  it  was  expected  that  subjects’ 
tracking  proficiency  would  Improve  considerably  over  the  course  of  the 
test.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  initial  test  trials  were  designed 
to  be  easier  than  the  later  test  trials.  However,  analyses  of  the  Fort 
Lewis  data  revealed  that  subjects’  performance  on  trials  1,  2,  and  7  actu¬ 
ally  differed  little  from  their  performance  on  the  duplicate  trials  15-17. 
Therefore,  It  was  decided  that  no  further  measure  of  Improvement  in 
tracking  performance  would  be  computed. 

Test  Characteristics.  Table  5.11  presents  data  for  Target  Tracking 
Test  1  based  on  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  The  18  trials  of  the  test 
required  9  minutes  to  complete.  Since  all  subjects  received  the  same  set 
of  paths,  there  was  virtually  no  variability.  Instruction  time  mean  was 
1.2  minutes.  The  range  of  total  test  time  was  from  9.4  to  12.2  minutes, 
with  a  mean  of  10.3  minutes. 

Mean  and  standard  deviation  for  overall  accuracy  score  were  1.44  and  .45, 
respectively.  As  a  result  of  the  square  root  transformation,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  accuracy  scores  was  only  slightly  positively  skewed.  The  Internal 
consistency  reliability  of  the  accuracy  score,  computed  by  comparing  the 
mean  accuracy  scores  for  odd  and  even  trials,  was  .97. 


Table  5.11 

fUot  TfiS.t„Resyl.t5 , From  Fort  Lewis;  Tacaet  Tracking  Is&Ll  (N  -  112) 


QaacrMlttg  Characteristics 
Time  to  Read  Instructions  (minutes) 
Time  to  Complete  Test  (minutes) 
Total  Test  Time  (minutes) 

Dependent  Measure 
Distance15 


Msm 

Sfi 

Ranoe 

1.20 

.43 

.33  -  3.09 

9.07 

.02 

9.05  -  9.12 

10.27 

.43 

9.42  -  12.17 

Mean 

SG 

Ranae 

1.44 

.45 

.95  -  3.40 

a  Spearman -Brown  corrected  split-half  reliability  for  odd-even  trials. 

b  Square  root  of  the  average  within-trial  distance  (horizontal 
pixels)  from  the  center  of  the  target  to  the  center  of  the  cross¬ 
hairs,  averaged  across  all  18  trials  (or  items)  on  the  test. 
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Four  one-way  analyses  of  variance  were  executed  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  tracking  accuracy  of  average  segment  length,  average  time  required 
for  the  target  to  travel  a  segment,  maximum  crosshairs  speed,  and  differ¬ 
ence  between  maximum  crosshairs  speed  and  target  speed.  All  four  Item 
parameters  were  significantly  related  to  accuracy  score,  with  crosshairs 
speed  accounting  for  the  most  variance,  and  difference  between  target  and 
crosshairs  speed  accounting  for  the  least  variance.  It  should  be  noted 
that  all  four  parameters  were  highly  intercorrelated  (the  six  Intercorrela¬ 
tions  ranged  from  .37  to  .87,  with  a  median  Intercorrelation  of  .52),  and 
all  four  were  also  correlated  with  trial  number  (i.e.,  trials  were  designed 
to  become  more  difficult  as  the  test  progressed).  As  a  result,  it  is 
difficult  to  interpret  the  results  of  these  ANOVAs. 

Correlations  With  Other  Measures.  Table  5.3  shows  the  correlations 
between  the  Target  Tracking  Test  1  and  other  computer-administered  mea¬ 
sures.  The  test  was  highly  correlated  with  Target  Tracking  Test  2  (r 
*  .76).  Because  that  test  was  intended  to  be  a  measure  of  a  different  con¬ 
struct,  multilimb  coordination,  this  correlation  is  troubling.  In  part,  it 
reflects  the  great  similarity  of  these  two  tests;  both  used  the  same  set  of 
18  tracking  paths,  presented  in  the  same  order.  The  only  difference  was  in 
the  type  of  control  adjustments  required;  for  Target  Tracking  Test  1  sub¬ 
jects  used  a  joy  stick  operated  with  their  preferred  hand  to  make  all 
control  adjustments,  and  for  Target  Tracking  Test  2  subjects  used  both 
hands  to  manipulate  horizontal  and  vertical  sliding  resistors.  It  is 
probable  that  the  large  correlation  is  due  mainly  to  the  high  degree  of 
task  similarity. 

Target  Tracking  Test  1  was  also  significantly  correlated  with  tracking 
performance  on  the  other  psychomotor  test,  the  Target  Shoot  Test  (r  *  .32 
for  Distance  from  the  center  of  the  crosshairs  to  the  center  of  the  target 
at  the  time  of  firing,  r  -  .43  with  percent  of  hits).  The  significant 
intercorrelations  among  the  psychomotor  tests  reflect  a  general  psychomotor 
ability  factor.  (This  factor  also  emerged  in  a  factor  analysis  of  the 
computer  tests,  discussed  below.) 

Correlations  with  Target  Tracking  Test  1  also  exceeded  .30  for  four 
other  computer-dependent  measures --Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Intercept 
(r  -  .36),  Target  Identification  Mean  Reaction  Time  (r  -  .46),  and  Total 
Reaction  Time  for  the  Simple  and  Choice  reaction  time  tests  (r  *  .31 
and  .39,  respectively).  These  measures  all  reflect  the  speed  of  rather 
basic  cognitive  processes  (e.g.,  detection,  comparison). 

Target  Tracking  Test  1  also  correlated  significantly  with  all  the 
cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests  in  the  pilot  trial  battery  (Table  5.4). 
These  correlations  ranged  from  .27  with  the  Assembling  Objects  Test  to  .52 
with  the  Maze  Test.  As  noted  previously,  most  of  these  paper-and-pencil 
tests  were  designed  to  measure  some  aspect  of  spatial  ability.  In  the 
literature  review  for  the  psychomotor  ability  domain,  it  was  shown  that 
control  precision  correlated  more  highly  with  spatial  ability  than  with  any 
other .cognitive  ability.  Thus,  the  significant  correlations  between  Target 
Tracking  Test  1  and  the  paper-and-pencil  tests  do  not  represent  a  surprise. 

Modifications  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Several  changes  were  made  in 
the  paths  comprising  this  test  for  the  Fort  Knox  field  test.  First,  all 
paths  were  modified  so  that  each  would  run  for  the  same  amount  of  time 
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(approximately  .36  minute).  The  primary  reason  for  this  change  was  that 
the  program  computes  distance  between  the  crosshairs  and  target  a  set 
number  of  times  each  second-  If  all  paths  run  the  same  amount  of  time, 
then  the  accuracy  measure  for  all  trials  will  be  based  on  the  same  number 
of  distance  assessments. 

Second,  three  Item  parameters  were  Identified  to  direct  the  format  of 
test  trials:  maximum  crosshairs  speed,  difference  between  maximum  cross¬ 
hairs  speed  and  target  speed,  and  number  of  path  segments.  Given  these 
parameters  and  the  constraint  that  all  trials  run  a  fixed  amount  of  time, 
the  values  of  all  other  item  parameters  (e.g.,  target  speed,  total  length 
of  the  path)  can  be  determined.  Three  levels  were  identified  for  each  of 
the  three  parameters.  These  were  completely  crossed  to  create  a  27- item 
test,  and  items  were  then  randomly  ordered.  These  procedures  for  item 
development  should  alleviate  pilot  testing  problems  in  interpreting  test 
results  in  light  of  correlated  item  parameters. 

Third,  in  spite  of  these  changes,  which  added  50  percent  more  trials 
to  the  test,  testing  time  was  actually  reduced  slightly  (25  seconds  less, 
it  was  estimated)  because  of  the  standardization  of  the  trial  time. 

Target  ShQfti-I&si 

The  Target  Shoot  Test  was  modeled  after  several  compensatory  and 
pursuit  tracking  tests  used  by  the  AAF  in  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program 
(e.g.,  the  Rate  Control  Test).  The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  tests 
is  that  the  target  stimulus  moves  in  a  continuously  changing  and  unpredict¬ 
able  speed  and  direction.  Thus,  the  subject  must  attempt  to  anticipate 
these  changes  and  respond  accordingly. 

Test  Description.  For  the  Target  Shoot  Test,  a  target  box  and  cross¬ 
hairs  appear  in  different  locations  on  the  computer  screen.  The  target 
moves  about  the  screen  in  an  unpredictable  manner,  frequently  changing 
speed  and  direction.  The  subject  controls  movement  of  the  crosshairs  via  a 
joy  stick.  The  subject’s  task  is  to  move  the  crosshairs  into  the  center  of 
the  target.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  subject  must  press  a 
button  on  the  response  pedestal  to  ’’fire"  at  the  target.  The  subject’s 
score  on  a  trial  Is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  crosshairs  to  the 
center  of  the  target  at  the  time  the  subject  fires.  The  test  consists  of 
40  trials.  A  schematic  depiction  of  these  trials  is  presented  in  Figure 
5,13. 


Several  item  parameters  were  varied  from  trial  to  trial.  These  para¬ 
meters  included  the  maximum  speed  of  the  crosshairs,  the  average  speed  of 
the  target,  the  difference  between  crosshairs  and  target  speeds,  the  number 
of  changes  in  target  speed  (if  any),  the  number  of  line  segments  comprising 
the  path  of  each  target,  and  the  average  amount  of  time  required  for  the 
target  to  travel  each  segment.  These  parameters  are  not  all  independent, 
of  course.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  test  creates  a  problem  in  charac¬ 
terizing  some  trials;  a  trial  terminates  as  soon  as  the  subject  fires  at 
the  target,  so  one  subject  may  see  only  a  fraction  of  the  line  segments, 
target  speeds,  etc.,  that  another  subject  sees. 

Dependent  Variables.  Three  dependent  measures  were  obtained  for  each 
trial.  Two  were  measures  of  firing  accuracy:  (1)  the  distance  from  the 
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Figure  5.13.  Target  Shoot  Test 
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center  of  the  crosshairs  to  the  center  of  the  target  at  the  time  of  firing, 
and  (2)  whether  the  subject  "hit"  or  "missed"  the  target.  The  two  were 
very  highly  correlated.  However,  the  former  provides  quite  a  bit  more 
Information  about  firing  accuracy  than  the  latter,  so  Distance  was  retained 
as  the  accuracy  measure.  Distances  were  averaged  across  trials  to  obtain 
an  overall  accuracy  score.  In  some  trials,  the  subject  failed  to  fire  at 
the  target  so  no  distance  score  was  obtained;  those  trials  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  overall  test  accuracy  score. 

The  third  dependent  measure  was  a  speed  measure,  representing  the  time 
from  trial  onset  until  the  subject  fired  at  the  target.  Again,  trials  were 
omitted  if  the  subject  failed  to  fire  a  shot.  This  last  measure  was  not 
used  in  any  subsequent  analyses,  primarily  because  we  had  no  clear  Idea 
about  how  to  view  its  relationship  to  the  construct  being  measured  on  this 
test,  or  to  constructs  measured  on  other  tests. 

Test  Characteristics.  Table  5.12  presents  data  based  on  the 
Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  The  total  time  for  this  test  averaged  close  to  4 
minutes,  with  about  1.6  minutes  for  Instructions  and  2.2  minutes  for  the 
test  Itself.  In  two  or  three  trials,  on  the  average,  a  subject  failed  to 
fire  at  the  target. 

Split-half  reliability  across  odd-even  trials  was  .93  for  Mean  Dis¬ 
tance  and  .78  for  Percent  Hits.  The  average  Percent  of  Hits  was  58,  with 
a  range  from  0  to  83.  These  results  show  that  the  Distance  score  is 
highly  reliable  and  has  adequate  variance,  and  the  Percent  of  Hits  score  is 
acceptably  reliable  and  also  has  adequate  variance.  Also,  the  58  percent 
mean  on  this  score  shows  that  the  test  was  at  about  the  right  level  of 
difficulty. 

Analyses  of  variance  were  executed  to  determine  the  effects  of  several 
Item  parameters  (crosshairs  speed,  average  target  speed,  and  average  seg¬ 
ment  length)  on  mean  distance.  All  were  found  to  be  related  to  item 
difficulty.  However,  interpretation  of  these  results  was  made  difficult  by 
the  correlations  among  the  parameters  and  by  Item  order  effects  ( i . e . ,  the 
last  dozen  or  so  trials  presented  the  most  difficult  tracking  problems). 

Correlations  With  Other  Measures.  Correlations  with  other  computer- 
administered  tests  exceeded  .30  only  for  the  two  tracking  tests  (Table 
5.3).  The  correlation  was  actually  higher  with  Tracking  Test  2  (r  -  .47 
versus  .32  for  Tracking  Test  1),  possibly  indicating  that  performance  on 
the  Target  Shoot  Test  is  influenced  by  multilimb  coordination. The  Target 
Shoot  Test  Mean  Distance  was  relatively  uncorrelated  with  cognitive  paper- 
and-pencil  test  scores  (Table  5.4).  The  highest  correlation  was  -.23,  with 
the  Maze  Test.  Thus,  it  was  felt  that  the  test  was  not  heavily  dependent 
upon  any  spatial -perceptual  abilities. 

Modifications  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Because  of  its  high  relia¬ 
bility  and  its  independence  from  other  ability  measures,  the  test  was  not 
modified  for  Fort  Knox  field  testing. 
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Table  5.12 

Pilot  Test  Results  From  F-O.ct  Lewis; _ IaO^OimalLJast  (N  -  112) 


Descriptive  Characteristics 

Mean 

SB 

Range 

Time  to  Read  Instructions  (minutes) 

1.58 

.61 

.51 

-  5.10 

Time  to  Complete  Test  (minutes) 

2.22 

.23 

1.81 

-  3.29 

Total  Test  Time  (minutes) 

3.80 

.68 

2.71 

-  7.58 

No.  of  Trials  Without  Firing3 

2.77 

3.97 

0 

-  40 

Dependent  Measures 

Mean 

SB 

Range 

r  b 

-XX 

Distance0 

2.83 

.52 

1.93  -  7.03 

.93 

Percent  of  hits3 

58 

13 

0  -  83 

.78 

a  One  subject  failed  to  fire  at  any  targets.  Excluding  this  subject, 
mean,  SD,  and  range  for  number  of  trials  without  firing  were  2.43, 
1.78,  and  0-8,  respectively;  mean,  SD,  and  range  for  percent  of  hits 
were  59,  12,  and  13-83,  respectively. 

b  Spearman-Brown  corrected  split-half  reliability  for  odd-even  trials. 

r  Square  root  of  the  distance  (horizontal  pixels)  from  the  center  of 
the  target  to  the  center  of  the  crosshairs  at  the  tim.v  of  firing, 
averaged  across  all  trials  in  which  the  subject  fired  at  the  target. 
(There  were  a  total  of  40  trials  or  times  on  i.ho  test.) 
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MULTILIM9  COORDINATION 


The  multi! Imb  coordination  construct 


*1 


rci i ww 


ts  the  ability  to  coor¬ 


dinate  the  simultaneous  movement  of  two  or  more  limbs.  This  ability  is 
general  to  tasks  requiring  coordination  of  any  two  limbs  (e.g.,  two  hands, 
two  feet,  one  hand  and  one  foot).  The  ability  does  nat  apDly  to  tasks  in 
which  trunk  movement  must  be  Integrated  with  limb  movements.  It  Is  most 
common  In  tasks  where  the  body  Is  at  rest  {e.g.,  seated  or  standing)  while 
two  or  more  limbs  are  in  motion. 

In  the  past,  measures  of  multlllmb  coordination  have  shown  quite  high 
validity  for  predicting  job  and  training  performance,  especially  for  pilots 
(Melton,  1947). 

IaragL  Ir.ackin&_Ifis.t.  2 

Target  Tracking  Test  2  Is  modeled  after  a  test  of  multilimb  coordina¬ 
tion  developed  by  the  AAF,  the  Two-Hand  Coordination  Test.  This  test 
required  subjects  to  perform  k  pursuit  tracking  task  In  which  horizontal 
and  vertical  movements  of  the  target- follower  were  controlled  by  two  han¬ 
dles.  Validities  of  this  test  for  predicting  AAF  pilot  training  success 
were  mostly  in  the  .30s  (Melton,  1947). 

Test  Description.  Target  Tracking  Test  2  Is  very  similar  to  the  Two- 
Hand  Coordination  Test.  For  each  trial  of  Target  Tracking  Test  2,  subjects 
are  shown  a  path  consisting  entirely  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  path  is  a  target  box,  and  centered  In  the  target  box 
Is  a  crosshairs.  As  the  trial  begins,  the  target  starts  to  move  along  the 
path  at  a  constant  rate  of  speed.  The  subject  manipulates  two  sliding 
resistors  to  control  movement  of  the  crosshairs;  one  resistor  controls 
movement  In  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the  other  in  the  vertical  plane.  The 
subject’s  task  is  to  keep  the  crosshairs  centered  within  the  target  at  all 
times.  Figure  5.14  contains  a  schematic  depiction  of  the  test. 

This  test  and  Target  Trackirg  Test  1  are  Identical  except  for  the 
nature  of  the  required  control  manipulations.  For  Target  Tracking  Test  1 
crosshairs  movement  Is  controlled  via  a  joy  stick,  while  for  Target  Track¬ 
ing  Test  2  crosshairs  movement  Is  controlled  via  the  two  sliding  resistors. 
For  the  Fort  Lewis  battery,  the  same  18  paths  were  used  in  both  tests,  and 
the  value  of  the  crosshairs  and  target  speed  parameters  was  the  same.  The 
only  other  difference  between  the  two  tests  was  that  subjects  were  per¬ 
mitted  three  practice  trials  for  Target  Tracking  Test  2. 

Dependent  Variable.  The  same  dependent  measure  or  score  was  used  for 
this  test  as  for  Tracking  Test  1  (i.e,  the  square  root  of  the  average 
within-trial  distance  from  the  center  of  the  crosshairs  to  the  center  of 
the  target,  averaged  across  all  trials). 

Test  Characteristics .  The  18  trials  of  the  test  (Table  5.13)  required 
9  minutes  to  complete.  Since  all  subjects  received  the  same  set  of  paths, 
there  was  virtually  no  variability.  Instruction  time  mean  was  3.6.  The 
range  of  total  test  time  was  from  11.5  to  15.5  minutes,  with  a  mean  of  12.7 
minutes. 
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Figure  5.14.  Target  Tracking  Test  2. 

Table  5.13 

Pilot  Jest, Results  From. Fort  Lev/1?; _ Imasl  Jia&klna. T?$t  z  (N  -  112) 


Descrl olive  Charactfirisltea 

Mean. 

Ranqe 

Time  to  read  Instructions3 

3.58 

.68 

2.39  -  6.38 

Time  to  complete  test3 

9.09 

.02 

9.03  -  9.13 

Total  test  time3 

12.67 

.68 

11.50  -  15.48 

Dependent  Measures 

Mem 

Ranae 

r  3 
Lxx 

Distance^ 

2.02 

.64 

0  -  4.01 

.97 

3  Spearman-Brown  corrected  split-half  reliability  for  odd-even  trials. 

k  Square  root  of  the  average  within-trial  distance  (horizontal  pixels)  from 
the  center  of  the  target  to  the  center  of  the  crosshairs,  averaged  across 
all  18  trials  (or  items)  on  the  test. 


Mean  and  standard  deviation  for  overall  accuracy  score  were  2.02 
and  .64,  respectively.  As  a  result  of  the  square  root  transformation,  the 
distribution  of  accuracy  scores  was  only  slightly  positively  skewed.  The 
internal  consistency  reliability  of  the  accuracy  score  was  .97.  These 
results  Indicate  that  Target  Tracking  Test  2  is  highly  reliable  as  Is 
Target  Tracking  Test  1,  and  that  It  Is  more  difficult  than  Is  Target 
Tracking  Test  1  (mean  Distance  score  for  Target  Tracking  Test  2  -  2.02 
versus  1.44  for  Target  Tracking  Test  l--a  difference  of  about  one  standard 
deviation) . 

Four  one-way  analyses  of  variance  were  executed  to  determine  the 
effects  on  tracking  accuracy  of  average  segment  length,  average  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  target  to  travel  a  segment,  maximum  crosshairs  speed,  and 
difference  between  maximum  crosshairs  speed  and  target  speed.  All  four 
Item  parameters  were  significantly  related  to  accuracy  score,  with  cross¬ 
hairs  speed  accounting  for  the  most  variance  and  average  segment  length  for 
the  least.  It  should  be  noted  again  that  all  four  parameters  were  highly 
Intercorrelated  (the  six  intercorrelations  ranged  from  .37  to  .87,  with  a 
median  intercorrelation  of  .52),  and  all  four  were  also  correlated  with 
trial  number  (i.e.,  items  became  more  difficult  as  the  test  progressed). 

As  a  result,  Interpreting  the  results  of  these  ANOVAs  Is  difficult. 

Correlations  With  Other  Measures.  Table  5.3  shows  the  correlations 
between  the  Target  Tracking  Test  2  and  other  computer-administered  mea¬ 
sures.  The  test  was  highly  correlated  with  Target  Tracking  Test  1  (r 
-  .76).  Possible  reasons  for  this  correlation  were  discussed  above  (see 
Target  Tracking  Test  1). 

Given  the  high  correlation  with  Target  Tracking  Test  1,  It  would  be 
expected  that  Target  Tracking  Test  2  would  show  a  similar  pattern  of  corre¬ 
lations  with  other  computerized  and  paper-and-penell  ability  measures.  As 
Tables  5.3  and  5.4  show,  this  is  essentially  true.  The  only  major  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  Target  Tracking  Test  2  failed  to  correlate  significantly 
with  mean  Total  Response  Time  from  the  Simple  Reaction  Time  Test  (r  -  .11 
versus  r  -  .31  for  Target  Tracking  Test  1). 

Modifications  for  Fort  Knox  Field  Test.  Changes  in  Target  Tracking 
Test  2  for  the  Fort  Knox  mirrored  those  made  for  Target  Tracking  Test  1 
Test  trials  were  changed  completely.  Test  development  was  directed  by 
three  item  parameters --number  of  segments,  crosshairs  speed,  and  difference 
between  target  and  crosshairs  speeds.  The  revised  test  includes  27  items. 
However,  the  items  are  no  longer  the  same  as  those  presented  for  Target 
Tracking  Test  1,  which  should  reduce  the  correlation  between  these  tests. 
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NUMBER  OPERATIONS 


This  construct  Involves  the  ability  to  perform,  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  simple  arithmetic  operations  such  as  addition,  subtraction,  multi¬ 
plication,  and  division. 

The  current  ASVAB  Includes  a  numerical  operations  test,  containing  50 
very  simple  arithmetic  problems  with  a  3-mlnute  time  limit.  Because  of  low 
Item  difficulty  and  the  speeded  nature  of  the  test,  correlations  with  other 
ASVAB  subtests  Indicate  that  Numerical  Operations  Is  most  strongly  related 
to  Coding  --a  measure  of  perceptual  speed  and  accuracy.  The  present  mili¬ 
tary-wide  selection  and  classification  battery,  then,  measures  very  basic 
number  operations  abilities  which  appear  very  similar  to  perceptual  speed 
and  accuracy  abilities. 

In  the  expert  judgment  process  described  In  Chapter  1,  this  construct 
received  a  mean  estimated  validity  of  .40  with  the  highest  value  .44.  The 
experts  judged  that  this  construct  Is  an  effective  predictor  of  success  In 
technical  and  clerical  MOS.  The  authors,  the  scientific  advisors,  and  the 
ARI  scientists  also  thought  that  a  computerized  measure  of  this  construct 
might  prove  superior  to  the  paper-and- pencil  format  currently  used. 

The  test  designed  to  assess  number  operations  abilities  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  prior  to  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test,  so  no  data  are  yet  available  to 
evaluate  this  measure.  It  has  been  prepared  for  administration  as  part  of 
the  test  battery  for  the  Fort  Knox  field  test. 


Test  Description.  This  test  was  modeled  after  a  number  memory  test 
developed  by  Dr.  Raymond  Chrlstal  at  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory. 
The  basic  difference  between  the  AFHRL  test  and  the  Number  Memory  Test 
concerns  pacing  of  the  number  Items.  The  former  uses  machine-paced  presen¬ 
tation,  while  the  latter  Involves  self-paced  Item  presentation.  Both, 
however,  require  subjects  to  perform  simple  number  operations  such  as 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  and  both  Involve  a 
memory  task. 

In  the  Number  Memory  Test,  subjects  are  presented  with  a  single  number 
on  the  computer  screen.  After  studying  the  number,  the  subject  Is  to  push 
a  button  to  receive  the  next  part  of  the  problem.  When  the  subject  presses 
the  button,  the  first  part  of  the  problem  disappears  and  another  number 
along  with  an  operation  term,  such  as  Add  9  or  Subtract  6,  then  appears. 
Once  the  subject  has  combined  the  first  number  with  the  second,  he/she  must 
press  a  button  to  receive  the  third  part  of  the  problem.  Again,  the  second 
part  of  the  problem  disappears  when  the  subject  presses  the  button.  This 
procedure  continues  until  a  solution  to  the  problem  is  presented.  The 
subject  must  then  Indicate  whether  the  solution  presented  is  true  or  false. 

An  example  number  operation  item  follows: 
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Item  Set 


8 


•e6 


Probe 

Response 


-3 

x2 


-4 


Is  16  the  correct  answer? 


T  F 

White  Blue 


Figure  5.15  presents  a  flow  chart  for  this  test. 

Test  Items  vary  with  respect  to  number  of  parts--four,  six,  or  eight- 
contained  In  the  single  Item.  Items  also  vary  according  to  the  delay 
between  Item  part  presentation  or  Interstimulus  delay  period.  One-half  of 
the  Items  Include  a  brief  delay  (.5  second)  while  the  other  half  contain  a 
lengthier  delay  (2.5  seconds).  The  test  contained  27  Items. 

This  test  Is  not  a  "pure"  measure  of  number  operations,  since  It  also  is 
designed  to  bring  short-term  memory  Into  play.  We  decided  that  this  was 
the  most  efficient  way  to  proceed,  since  a  second  measure  of  short-term 
memory  was  thought  desirable,  at  least  at  this  point  In  the  project. 

Dependent  Measures.  Analyses  planned  for  data  that  will  be  obtained 
from  the  Fort  Knox  field  test  administration  Include  an  Investigation  of 
the  Impact  o*  Item  length  (four,  six,  or  eight)  and  Interstimulus  delay  (.5 
second  or  2.5  seconds)  on  reaction  time  and  percent  correct,  as  well  as 
comparisons  of  mean  reaction  time  scores  for  Item  parts  requiring  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  These  analyses  will  be  used  to 
Identify  the  dependent  measures  for  scoring  subject  responses  in  the  field 
test. 
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MOVEMENT  JUDGMENT 


Movement  judgment  Is  the  ability  to  judge  the  relative  speed  and 
direction  of  one  or  more  moving  objects  in  order  to  determine  where  those 
objects  will  be  at  a  given  point  in  time  and/or  when  those  objects  might 
Intersect. 

Movement  judgment  was  not  one  of  the  constructs  identified  and  tar¬ 
geted  for  test  development  by  the  literature  review  or  expert  judgments 
described  In  Chapter  1.  However,  a  suggestion  by  Lloyd  Humphreys,  one  of 
our  scientific  advisors,  and  the  job  observations  we  conducted  at  Forts 
Stewart,  Ft.  Bragg,  Ft.  Bliss,  Ft.  Sill,  and  Ft.  Knox,  led  us  to  conclude 
that  movement  judgment  was  likely  to  be  related  to  job  performance  in  a 
number  of  combat  MOS  (e.g.,  16S,  118,  19D).  Therefore,  we  decided  to 
develop  a  movement  judgment  measure  to  be  included  in  the  Fort  Knox  field 
test. 

Cannon  Shoot  Test 

The  Cannon  Shoot  Test  measures  subjects'  ability  to  fire  at  a  moving 
target  in  such  a  way  that  the  shell  that  is  fired  hits  the  target  when  the 
target  crosses  the  cannon’s  line  of  fire. 

As  part  of  its  Aviation  Psychology  Program,  the  Army  Air  Force  became 
interested  in  motion,  distance,  and  orientation  judgment  and  instituted 
development  of  a  battery  of  motion  picture  and  photograph  tests  (Gibson, 
1947).  One  of  the  AAF  measures  was  called  the  Estimate  of  Relative  Velo¬ 
cities  Test,  a  paper-and-pencll  test.  Each  trial  consisted  of  four  frames. 
In  each  frame,  two  objects  (airplanes)  were  shown  flying  along  the  same 
path  in  the  same  direction.  In  each  subsequent  frame,  the  trailing  plane 
edged  nearer  the  lead  plane.  The  subject’s  task  was  to  indicate  on  the 
final  frame  where  the  planes  would  intersect.  Validities  of  this  test  for 
predicting  pilot  training  success  averaged  approximately  .18  (Gibson, 

1947). 

The  present  test  was  designed  to  test  the  construct  that  seems  to 
underly  the  Estimate  of  Relative  Velocities  Test. 

Test  Description.  At  the  beginning  of  each  trial,  a  stationary  cannon 
appears  on  the  video  screen,  with  the  position  of  this  cannon  varying  from 
trial  to  trial.  The  cannon  is  "capable"  of  firing  a  shell,  which  travels 
at  a  constant  speed  on  each  trial.  Shortly  after  the  cannon  appears,  a 
circular  target  moves  onto  the  screen.  This  target  moves  in  a  constant 
direction  at  a  constant  rate  of  speed  throughout  the  trial,  though  the 
speed  and  direction  vary  from  trial  to  trial.  The  subject’s  task  is  to 
push  a  response  button  to  fire  the  shell  in  such  a  way  that  the  shell 
intersects  the  target  when  the  target  crosses  the  cannon’s  line  of  fire. 
Figure  5.16  shows  a  flow  chart  for  this  test. 

Three  parameters  determine  the  nature  of  each  test  trial.  The  first 
is  the  angle  of  the  target  movement  relative  to  the  position  of  the  cannon; 
12  different  angles  were  used.  The  second  is  the  distance  from  the  cannon 
to  the  impact  point  (l.e.,  the  point  at  which  the  target  crosses  the 
cannon’s  line  of  fire);  four  different  distance  values  were  used.  Finally, 
the  third  parameter  is  the  distance  from  the  impact  point  to  the  fire  point 
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Figure  5.16.  Cannon  Shoot  Test. 
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(1.®.,  the  point  at  which  the  subject  must  fire  the  shell  in  order  to  hit 
the  center  of  the  target);  there  were  also  four  values  for  this  distance 
parameter. 

If  a  completely  crossed  design  were  used,  It  would  necessitate  a 
minimum  of  192  trials  (l.e.,  12  x  4  x  4  -  192).  Instead,  a  Latin  square 
design  was  employed,  so  that  the  version  of  the  test  for  the  Fort  Knox 
field  test  Includes  only  48  trials. 

Dependent  Measures.  Three  dependent  measures  are  assessed  on  each 
trial.  These  Include:  (1)  whether  the  shell  hits  or  misses  the  target; 

(2)  the  distance  from  the  shell  to  the  center  of  the  target  at  the  time  the 
target  crosses  the  Impact  point;  and  (3)  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  target  to  the  fire  point  at  the  time  the  shell  is  fired.  The  Fort  Knox 
data  will  be  analyzed  to  determine  which  of  these  three  measures  is  most 
reliable.  Since  the  three  will  be  highly  intercorrelated,  in  the  end  it  is 
likely  that  only  one  of  the  three  will  be  retained  as  a  dependent  measure. 

Test  Characteristics.  Prior  to  the  Fort  Knox  Field  Test,  only  minimal 
preliminary  data  are  available  for  this  test  since  it  was  not  part  of  the 
Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  It  appears  that  the  test  will  take  approximately  12 
minutes  to  complete,  Including  Instructions.  It  also  appears  that  all 
three  Item  parameters  are  related  to  item  difficulty.  That  is,  targets  are 
more  difficult  to  hit  If  the  angle  of  the  target  Is  greater  than  90%  (i.e., 
the  target  is  moving  away  from,  rather  than  toward,  the  cannon),  the  impact 
point  Is  far  from  the  cannon,  or  the  fire  point  is  far  from  the  impact 
point.  Thus,  targets  that  move  rapidly  are  more  difficult  to  hit  than 
those  that  move  slowly.  However,  all  of  these  findings  are  based  on 
observations  of  only  a  few  subjects  and  are  therefore  tentative. 
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SUMMARY 


Table  5.14  shows  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and  split-half  reli¬ 
abilities  for  24  scores  computed  from  the  eight  computer-administered  tests 
which  were  pilot  tested  at  Fort  Lewis.  As  referred  to  throughout  this 
chapter,  Tables  5.3  and  5.4  show  the  intercorrelations  between  computer 
test  scores,  and  the  correlations  between  computer  test  scores  and  cogni¬ 
tive  test  scores.  We  make  no  further  comment  here  since  these  data  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  throughout  the  chapter. 

Investigation  of. Machine  Effects 

One  concern  we  had  prior  to  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test  was  the  extent 
to  which  computer  measure  scores  would  be  affected  by  differences  between 
testing  stations.  A  testing  station  is  one  Compaq  computer  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  response  pedestal;  six  such  testing  stations  were  used  at  Fort  Le¬ 
wis.  As  we  mentioned  In  Chapter  1,  differences  across  testing  apparatus 
and  unrel labil Ity  of  testing  apparatus  had  been  a  problem  in  World  War  II 
psychomotor  testing  and  thereafter.  The  recent  advent  of  microprocessor 
technology  was  viewed  as  alleviating  such  problems,  at  least  to  some  de¬ 
gree. 


We  ran  some  analyses  of  variance  to  provide  an  initial  look  at  the 
extent  of  this  problem  with  our  testing  stations.  Thirteen  one-way  ANOVAs 
were  run  with  testing  stations  as  levels  and  computer  test  scores  as  the 
dependent  variables.  We  ran  separate  ANOVAs  for  white  males  and  non-white 
males  in  order  to  avoid  confounding  the  results  with  possible  subgroup 
differences.  Also,  only  five  testing  stations  were  used  since  one  station 
did  not  have  enough  subjects  assigned  to  it.  These  results  are  shown  in 
Table  5.15. 

Of  the  26  ANOVAs,  only  one  reached  significance  at  .05  level,  about 
what  would  be  expected  by  chance.  These  results  were  heartening.  (Note 
that  the  distance  measures  in  Table  5.15  have  not  been  converted  to  the 
mean  square  root  units;  these  are  the  sums  of  the  mean  distances  across  all 
1  terns . ) 

One  reason  for  these  results  was  the  use  of  calibration  software. 

This  software  adjusted  for  the  Idiosyncratic  differences  of  each  response 
pedestal,  insuring  a  more  standardized  test  administration  across  testing 
stations. 

£tlQt-Test  Results; _ Cjammgpt.g 

The  results  of  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test  of  the  computer-administered 
measures  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  were  extremely  useful.  The  results 
showed  very  high  promise  for  these  measures  in  several  ways: 

1.  The  battery  proved  to  be  basically  self-administering.  The 
testing  stations  and  battery  software  were  successful  in  that 
almost  every  soldier  could  complete  the  entire  battery  with  no 
assistance  from  the  test  monitor. 

2.  Only  one  testing  station  experienced  equipment  problems  during 
the  week  of  testing,  showing  that  fairly  large-scale  testing 
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Table  5.14 


' 

-MfllfL, 

-SDL. 

Split-Half* 

Reliability 

SIMPLE  REACTION  TIME  (10  Items) 

Mean  Decision  TIm  (hs)b 

29. 2S 

8.10 

.92 

Mean  Total  Reaction  Time  (hs) 

55.92 

13.86 

.94 

Trlnaed  Standard  Deviation  (hs) 

11.79 

16.80 

.66 

Percent  Correct 

99 

3 

-.01 

CHOICE  REACTION  TIME  (IS  Items) 

Mean  Decision  Time  (hs) 

36.78 

7.75 

.94 

Mean  Total  Reaction  Time  (hs) 

65.98 

10.39 

.91 

Standard  Deviation  (hs) 

8.92 

3.75 

.10 

Percent,  Correct 

99 

3 

-.16 

DIFFERENCE  IN  SIMPLE  &  CHOICE  REACTION  TIME 

Decision  Time  (hs) 

7.68 

8.79 

.86 

Total  Time  (hs) 

10.37 

11.15 

.73 

SHORT-TERM  MEMORY  (50  Items) 

Intercept  (hs) 

97.53 

30.28 

.84 

Slope  (hs) 

7.19 

6.14 

.54 

Percent  Correct 

90 

10 

.95 

Grand  Mean  (hs) 

119.05 

29.84 

.88 

PERCEPTUAL  SPEED  &  ACCURACY  (80  Items) 

Intercept  (hs) 

89.37 

36.48 

.85 

Slope  (hs) 

33.14 

9.78 

.89 

Percent  Correct 

87 

8 

.81 

Grand  Mean  (hs) 

294.22 

57.13 

.97 

TARGET  IDENTIFICATION  (44  Items) 

Mean  Total  Time  (hs) 

218.51 

68.75 

.97 

Percent  Correct 

93 

8 

.78 

TARGET  TRACKING  1  (18  Items) 

Mean  Distance  (m,/m  pixels  )c 

1.44 

.45 

.97 

TARGET  TRACKING  2  (13  Items) 

Mean  Distance  (m\/m  pixels  ) 

2.01 

.64 

.97 

TARGET  SHOOT  (40  Items) 

Mean  Total  Distance  (mym  pixels  ) 

2.83 

.52 

.93 

Percent  "lilts" 

58 

13 

.78 

*  Odd-even  Item  correlation  corrected  to  full  test  length  with  the 
Spearman-Brown  formula. 

b  hs  -  hundredths  of  seconds. 

c  mjm  pixels  -  mean  of  the  square  root  of  the  mean  distance  from  target, 
computed  across  all  trials. 
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Table  5.15 


with  portable  computer  equipment  Is  feasible. 

3.  The  measures  showed  acceptable  psychometric  properties,  al¬ 
though  there  was  definitely  room  for  Improvement  in  several 
cases.  The  analyses  were  instructive  for  making  these 
changes. 

4.  The  soldiers  liked  the  test  battery.  Virtually  every  soldier 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  computer- admini stored  tests 
compared  to  the  paper-and-pencil  tests.  We  thought  there  were 
several  reasons  for  this  attitude:  novelty;  the  game-like 
nature  of  several  tests;  and  the  fact  that  the  battery  was,  in 
large  part,  self-paced,  allowing  each  soldier  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  instructions  and  to  work  through  the  battery  at 
his/her  own  speed. 
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CHAPTER  6 


PERCEPTUAL/PSYCHOMOTOR  COMPUTER-ADMINISTERED  MEASLES:  FIELD  TEST 


Jeffrey  J.  McHenry,  Jody  L.  Toquam,  Rodney  L.  Rosse, 
Norman  5*  Peterson,  and  Matthew  K,  McGue 


In  this  chapter  we  describe  analyses  of  the  field  test  of  the  percep¬ 
tual/psychomotor  computer-administered  measures  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery, 
administered  at  Fort  Knox  In  September  1984.  The  procedures  and  sample  for 
this  field  test  were  described  In  Chapter  2,  and  the  development  and  pilot 
testing  of  the  computer-administered  portion  of  the  battery  were  described 
in  Chapter  5.  We  note  here  that  portions  of  this  chapter  are  drawn  from 
McHenry  and  McGue  (1985)  and  Toquam,  et  al .  (1985). 

We  present  descriptions  of  the  tests  and  discuss  scoring  issues  and 
decisions.  Descriptive  statistics,  reliability  estimates,  and  uniqueness 
estimates  for  dependent  measures  or  test  scores  are  shown.  The  analyses  of 
effects  of  video-game  experience,  computer  testing  station  and  practice  on 
test  scores  are  presented.  Finally,  the  covariance  of  computer-adminis¬ 
tered  test  scores  with  each  other,  with  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil 
measures  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  and  with  ASVAB  scores  are  presented. 


PERCEPTUAL/PSYCHOMOTOR  COMPUTERIZED  TESTS  ADMINISTERED 

A  concise  description  of  each  of  the  computet -administered  tests 
included  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  along  with  a  sample  item  or  items  from 
each  test,  is  contained  in  Figure  6.1.  Copies  of  the  full  Pilot  Trial 
Battery  administered  at  Fort  Knox  are  contained  in  Appendix  G.  As  Figure 
6.1  shows,  there  are  ten  computer- administered  tests  in  the  Pilot  Trial 
Battery,  and  these  tests  were  intended  to  measure  six  constructs:  Reaction 
Time,  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  Memory,  Movement  Judgment,  Precision/ 
Steadiness,  and  Multilimb  Coordination. 
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Figure  6.1.  Description  of  Perceptual /Psychomotor  Computer-Administered  Measures 
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Figura  6.1.  Description  of  Perceptual /Psychomotor  Computer-PIministered  Measures 
in  Field  Test.  (Page  3  of  8) 
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Figure  6.1.  Description  of  Perceptual/Psychoaotor  Computer-Administered  Measures 
in  Field  Test.  (Page  5  of  8) 
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Figure  6.1.  Description  of  Perceptual/Psychomotor  Computer-Administered  Measures 
in  Field  Test.  (Page  6  of  8) 
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Figure  6.1.  Description  of  Perceptual/Psychoaotor  Coaputer-Adainistered  Measures 
in  Field  Test.  (Page  7  of  8) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  FROM  FIELD  TEST  ADMINISTRATION 


Table  6.1  shows  means,  standard  deviations,  and  reliability  estimates 
for  19  scores  or  dependent  measures  for  the  10  computer-administered  tests. 
Before  discussing  this  table  and  other  aspects  of  the  field  test  data 
analysis,  we  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  methods  used  to  score  these 
tests.  In  general,  the  methods  employed  were  similar  to  those  used  at  Fort 
Lewis  (described  in  Chapter  5),  but  analyses  of  the  Fort  Knox  field  test 
data  occasionally  Indicated  a  change  was  desirable. 

Field  Test  Scoring  Procedures 

The  perceptual  computer -administered  tests  (see  Table  6.1)  generally 
yield  one  or  both  of  two  types  of  scores:  accuracy  and  speed  (except  for 
the  Cannon  Shoot  Test,  discussed  later)--for  example,  percent  of  items 
correct  (accuracy)  and  mean  reaction  time  (speed)  on  Perceptual  Speed  and 
Accuracy. 

In  addition,  two  derived  measures  can  be  computed  for  the  perceptual 
tests:  the  slope  and  the  intercept  obtained  when  reaction  times  are  re¬ 
gressed  against  an  Important  defining  characteristic  of  test  Items  (which 
we  called  a  "parameter'').  For  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  this  charac¬ 
teristic  was  the  number  of  stimuli  or  characters  being  compared  in  an  item 
( 1 . e - ,  2,  5,  or  9  characters).  In  terms  of  speed  of  processing,  the  slope 
represents  the  average  Increase  In  reaction  time  with  an  increase  of  one 
character  in  the  stimulus  set;  thus,  the  lower  the  value,  the  faster  the 
comparison.  The  Intercept  represents  all  other  processes  not  involved  in 
comparing  stimuli,  such  as  encoding  the  stimuli  and  executing  the  response. 
Of  course,  these  two  measures  can  be  used  only  when  the  test  is  well  enough 
understood  to  allow  the  appropriate  construction  of  items  to  tap  a  defining 
characteristic  or  parameter. 

Reaction  times  on  all  tests  were  computed  only  for  correct  responses 
because  it  seemed  to  make  very  little  sense  to  include  incorrect  responses. 
Subjects  could  simply  respond  at  random  and  receive  an  excellent  reaction 
time  score  If  Incorrect  responses  were  included.  This  strategy  means  that 
Items  on  most  tests  should  be  constructed  so  that  subjects  could  answer 
every  item  correctly  if  given  enough  time,  and  that  enough  time  is  given. 

We  did  follow  this  strategy.  Consequently,  the  speed  measures  (reaction 
time)  were  expected,  In  general,  to  have  more  variance  and  be  more  mean¬ 
ingful  than  the  accuracy  measures. 

Several  Issues  revolved  around  the  choice  of  the  particular  way  to 
measure  reaction  time.  As  noted  in  Chapter  5,  total  reaction  time  is  made 
up  of  two  components,  decision  time  and  movement  time.  Analyses  of  Fort 
Knox  field  test  data  indicated  that  total  reaction  time  and  decision  time 
were  very  highly  correlated  and,  since  movement  time  is  conceptually  unin¬ 
teresting,  we  elected  to  use  total  reaction  time  for  all  reaction  time 
tests. 

Means  or  medians  across  items  could  be  used  to  compute  the  total 
reaction  time  scores.  These  could  be  trimmed  (i.e.,  highest  and  lowest 
Items  not  included  in  the  calculation)  or  untrimmed  (all  items  included). 

We  looked  at  score  distributions,  intercorrelations  of  the  various  scores, 
and  reliabilities  of  the  scores  in  order  to  decide  which  method  to  use. 
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Table  6.1 


tellablilty 

Split-Half  Test-Retest 

—IV* **— V«>- 


PERCEPTUAL 


Naan  Reaction  Time  (ST) 

56.23  hsc 

18.83  ha 

.90 

.37 

Choice  Reaction  Tima  (CRT) 

Naan  Reaction  Time  (RT) 

67.41  hs 

10.20  ha 

.89 

.56 

Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  (PS  l  A) 

Percent  Correct  (PC) 

MX 

ax 

.83 

.59 

Naan  Reaction  Tim  (RT) 

325.61  hs 

70.38  hs 

.96 

.65 

Slope 

42.74  Hs/ch“ 

15.56  hs/ch 

.88 

.67 

Intercept 

67.96  hs 

45.02  hs 

.74 

.55 

Target  Identification 

Percent  Correct  (PC) 

90X 

10X 

.84 

.19 

Naan  Reaction  Time  (RT) 

526.70  hs 

133.96  hs 

.96 

.67 

Short-Term  Memory  (STM) 

Percent  Correct  (PC) 

85X 

8% 

.72 

.34 

Mean  Reaction  Time  (RT) 

129.68  hs 

23.84  hs 

.94 

.78 

Slope 

7.22  hs/ch 

4.53  hs/ch 

.52 

.47 

Intercept 

108.12  hs 

23.18  hs. 

.84 

.74 

Nunber  Memory 

Percent  Correct  (PC) 

83X 

13X 

.63 

.53 

Mean  Operation  Tima  (RT> 

230.71  hs 

73.92  hs 

.95 

.38 

Cannon  Shoot 

Time  Error  (TE) 

78.60  hs 

20.28  hs 

.88 

.66 

PSTCHOMOTOR 

Target  Track  1 

Mean  Log  Distance 

3.22 

.44 

.97 

.68 

Target  Shoot 

Mean  Time  to  fire  (std)  (TF) 

-.01 

.48 

.91 

.48 

Mean  Log  Distance  (std) 

-.01 

.41 

.66 

.58 

Target  Track  2 

Mean  Log  Distance 

3.91 

.<.9 

.97 

.68 

*  N  varies  slightly  from  test  to  test. 

**  H  «  120  for  test-retest  reliabilities,  but  varies  slightly  from  test  to  test.  rgh  * 
split-half  reliability;  odd-even  item  correlation  with  Spearman- Brown  correction.  rt{ 
■  test-retest  reliability,  two  week  interval  between  administrations. 

c  hs  »  hundredths  of  a  second 

d  hs/ch  *  hundredths  of  a  second  per  character. 


Generally,  there  were  no  striking  differences  between  the  methods.  We 
decided  to  use  untrimmed  means  for  all  tests  except  Simple  and  Choice 
Reaction  Times;  single  extreme  scores  could  affect  the  mean  much  more  for 
these  two  tests  than  for  the  ethers  because  they  had  a  much  smaller  number 
of  items.  Means  were  selected  over  medians  because  they  had  slightly 
higher  reliabilities. 

A  final  scoring  issue  concerns  missing  data.  Since  a  subject  may  not 
get  all  Items  correct  on  a  particular  test,  some  information  is  missing 
when  the  mean  total  reaction  time,  slope,  and  intercept  are  being  computed 
for  that  subject.  Therefore,  we  established  a  maximum  number  of  missing 
Items  that  would  be  permitted  for  each  test.  This  limit  for  all  tests, 
with  the  exception  of  Number  Memory,  was  set  at  10  percent.  Hence,  for 
Simple  and  Choice  Reaction  Time,  subjects  could  miss  up  to  two  items;  for 
Short-Term  Memory,  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  and  target  Identifica¬ 
tion,  the  limit  was  set  at  five  Items.  Because  Number  Memory  requires 
subjects  to  provide  several  responses  for  a  single  item,  the  possibility  of 
missing  data  is  higher.  To  ensure  that  sufficient  numbers  of  subjects  were 
available  for  analysis,  we  permitted  subjects  to  miss  up  to  seven  of  the  27 
Items  in  this  test. 

The  Percent  Correct  and  Mean  Operation  Time  scores  for  the  Number 
Memory  Test  require  explanation  since  this  test  was  not  administered  at 
Fort  Lewis  and,  therefore,  these  scores  were  not  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 
Percent  Correct  Is  simply  the  percentage  of  items  that  the  subject  answered 
correctly.  Mean  Operation  Time  is  the  mean  of  the  mean  reaction  times  to 
the  four  arithmetic  operations  (multiply,  divide,  add,  and  subtract).  That 
is,  for  each  subject,  a  mean  reaction  time  for  processing  all  the  multipli¬ 
cation  operations  was  computed;  a  separate  mean  for  all  the  division  opera¬ 
tions,  and  so  on  for  the  two  other  operations.  The  mean  of  these  four 
operation  reaction  time  means  was  then  computed  and  labeled  Mean  Operation 
Time. 

As  we  noted  above,  procedures  for  scoring  the  Cannon  Shoot  Test  dif¬ 
fered  from  those  used  to  score  the  other  cognitive/perceptual  tests.  A 
reaction  time  score  for  this  test  is  inappropriate  because  the  task  re¬ 
quires  the  subject  to  ascertain  the  optimal  time  to  fire  to  ensure  a  direct 
hit  on  the  target.  (See  description  of  Cannon  Shoot  Test,  Figure  6.1.) 
Therefore,  responses  on  this  measure  were  scored  by  computing  a  deviation 
score  that  is  composed  of  the  difference  between  the  time  the  subject  fired 
and  the  optimal  time  to  fire.  These  scores  are  summed  across  all  items  for 
each  subject  and  a  mean  deviation  time  score  is  computed. 

Scoring  of  two  of  the  three  psychomotor  tests,  Target  Tracking  Tests  1 
and  2,  was  relatively  straightforward.  During  each  trial,  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  crosshair  to  the  center  of  the  target  was  computed 
approximately  16  times  per  second,  or  almost  350  times  per  trial.  These 
distances  were  then  averaged  by  the  computer,  which  outputs  only  the  mean 
distance  for  each  trial. 

However,  the  frequency  distribution  of  these  mean  distance  scores 
proved  to  be  highly  positively  skewed,  the  skewness  coefficient  for  some 
trials  being  in  excess  of  5  and  6.  Therefore,  subjects’  mean  distance 
scores  for  each  trial  were  transformed,  using  the  natural  logarithm  trans¬ 
formation.  The  overall  test  score  for  each  subject  was  then  the  mean  of 
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the  log  (mean  distance)  scores  across  the  27  trials  of  each  test. 

Scoring  of  the  Target  Shoot  Test  was  a  bit  more  complicated.  Three 
overall  test  scores  were  generated  for  each  subject:  (1)  the  percentage  of 
hits;  (2)  the  mean  distance  from  the  center  of  the  crosshair  to  the  center 
of  the  target  at  the  time  of  firing  (the  distance  score);  and  (3)  the  mean 
time  elapsed  from  the  start  of  the  trial  until  firing  (the  time-to-fire 
score).  Percentage  of  hits  was  a  less  desirable  measure  because  it  con¬ 
tains  relatively  little  information  compared  to  the  distance  measure. 
Complications  arose  because  subjects  received  no  distance  or  tim;-to-fire 
scores  on  trials  where  they  failed  to  fire  at  the  target  before  the  time 
limit  for  the  trial  elapsed.  This  scoring  procedure  resulted  in  consider¬ 
able  missing  data;  moreover,  the  missing  data  occurred  primarily  on  the 
most  difficult  items  of  the  test,  where  only  the  adept  subjects  were  able 
to  maneuver  the  crosshair  close  enough  to  the  target  to  fire. 

Therefore,  as  a  first  step  in  computing  overall  distance  and  time-to- 
fire  scores  for  the  Target  Shoot  Test,  the  distance  and  time-to-fire  scores 
for  each  trial  were  standardized.  That  is,  the  mean  and  standard  deviation 
of  the  distance  score  was  computed  for  each  item  or  trial  on  the  test. 

Then,  each  subject  was  assigned  a  standard  score  on  each  trial  by  sub¬ 
tracting  the  item  mean  from  his/her  obtained  distance  score  and  dividing  by 
the  item  standard  deviation.  For  each  subject,  the  overall  distance  and 
time  score  was  then  computed  by  averaging  these  standardized  scores  across 
all  trials  in  which  the  subject  fired  at  the  target. 

Mean  Scores  and  Reliability  Estimates 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  in  Table  6.1  provide  information 
about  the  score  distributions.  Note  that  the  Percent  Correct  scores  for 
Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  Target  Identification,  and  Short-Term  Memory 
are  high,  and  the  standard  deviations  are  not  large,  as  had  been  expected. 
The  Reaction  Time  scores  for  these  tests  do  have  sufficient  variance. 

The  split-half  reliabilities  range  from  .52  (Short-Term  Memory  Slope) 
to  .96  (for  two  scores).  Besides  the  Short-Term  Memory  Slope,  only  the 
Number  Memory  Percent  Correct  score  is  undesirably  low  (.63).  All  others 
are  .74  or  higher.  These  split-half  reliabilities  are  odd-even  correla¬ 
tions  corrected  to  full  test  length,  but  note  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
the  artifactual  inflation  that  speeded  paper-and-pencil  measures  do.  This 
is  because  all  items  are  attempted  by  every  subject. 

The  test-retest  reliabilities  are  lower  than  the  split-half  reliabili¬ 
ties,  as  is  typically  the  case.  Three  are  so  low  as  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  score:  Simple  Reaction  Time  Mean  Reaction  Time  (.37), 
Target  Identification  Percent  Correct  (.19),  and  Short-Term  Memory  Percent 
Correct  (.34).  However,  the  two  Percent  Correct  scores  are  not  viewed  as 
the  primary  score  for  their  tests,  and  Simple  Reaction  Time  is  viewed 
largely  as  a  "warm  up"  test.  Although  seven  of  the  other  scores  have  test- 
retest  reliabilities  below  .60,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  stability  in 
these  scores  to  warrant  their  possible  use  as  predictors, 
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Uniqueness  Estimates  of  Computer-Administered  Test  Scores 


Table  6.2  shows  uniqueness  estimates  for  the  19  scores  when  regressed 
against  the  ASVAB  subtests  and  the  other  computer-administered  scores.  The 
pattern  of  results  here  is  similar  to  that  found  for  the  cognitive  paper- 
and-pencjp  tests,  except  that  the  computer-administered  tests  have  even 
higher  coefficients,  and  thus  show  promise  for  adding  to  the  validity 
obtained  by  the  ASVAB.  The  exceptions  are  the  Number  Memory  Scores.  The 
two  scores  have  lower  uniqueness  for  ASVAB  than  for  other  computer  tests. 
Several  ASVAB  subtests  measure  arithmetic  and  mathematical  ability  (Arith¬ 
metic  Reasoning,  Number  Operations,  and  Mathematical  Knowledge)  and  the 
Number  Memory  Test  requires  the  use  of  the  four  basic  arithmetic  opera¬ 
tions-,  »o  thts  finding,'  in  "retrospect.,  is  not  too  surprising. 

Later  in  this  chapter  we  present  the  results  of  a  factor  analysis  of 
the  computer-administered  test  scores  and  the  ASVAB  sub-test  scores  which 
give  additional  information  about  the  overlap  between  these  two  sets  of 
tests. 

Correlations  with  Video  Game-Plavino  Experience 

Table  6.3  shows  correlations  of  the  19  computer-admini stered  test 
scores  with  the  subject’s  previous  experience  playing  video  games.  In  the 
computer-administered  tests,  the  questions  was  asked:  "In  the  last  couple 
years,  how  much  have  you  played  video  games  on  arcade  machines,  home  video 
games  or  home  computer.*?"  Subjects  selected  one  of  the  following  five 
answers:  "You  have  NEVER  played  video  games,"  "You  have  tried  a  few  games, 
but  have  generally  played  less  than  once  a  month,"  "You  have  played  several 
times  a  month,"  "You  have  played  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week,"  "You  have 
played  video  games  almost  every  cay."  These  answers  were  given  numeric 
values  from  1  to  5,  respectively.  The  mean  score  on  this  question  was 
2.99,  SO  -  1.03  (N  -  256)  and  the  test-retest  reliability  was  .71  (N  - 
113). 


Nine  of  the  19  correlations  reached  statistical  significance  at 
the  .05  level,  including  three  of  the  four  scores  from  the  psychomotor 
tests  (Target  Tracking  1  and  2  Mean  Log  Distances  and  Target  Shoot  Mean  Log 
Cistance).  The  Cannon  Shoot  score  also  showed  a  statistically  significant 
correlation.  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  Target  Identification,  and 
Number  Memory  test  scores  showed  no  significant  correlations,  although 
Short-Term  Memory  did.  The  correlations  are  fairly  low  in  general;  the 
highest,  one  is  .27  with  Target  Shoot  Mean  Log  Distance. 

We  interpret  these  findings  as  showing  a  small,  but  significant, 
relationship  of  video  game-playing  experience  to  the  more  ’game-like"  tests 
in  the  battery  (i.e.,  the  psychomotor  tests),  and  a  smaller,  probably  not 
meaningful,  relationship  with  the  cognitive/perceptual  kinds  of  tests  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  Short-Term  Memory). 

Effects  of  Differences  in  "Machine"  or  Computer  Testing  Station 

We  repeated  the  investigation  which  had  been  done  at  the  pilot  test  at 
Fort  Lewis  on  the  effect  of  machine  or  computer  testing  station  differences 
on  computer-administered  test  scores.  There  were  six  computer  testing 
stations  in  tiie  field  test,  and  approximately  40  male  soldiers  had  been 


Reliability 


tsm 


SplIt-HaU  Test-Retest  R2  With  2C  Computer  U2C 
_ S£2££ _ ir.,hlE - LCttiI _ ftSVAi! _ . 

Simple  Reaction  Time 


Mean  Reaction  Tima 

.90 

.37 

.07 

.83 

.35 

.55 

Choice  Reaction  Time 

Mean  Reaction  Tima 

.89 

.56 

.09 

.80 

.44 

.45 

Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy 

Percent  Correct 

.83 

.59 

.14 

.69 

.42 

.41 

Mean  Reaction  Tim 

.96 

.65 

.06 

.90 

.40 

.56 

Slope 

.83 

•67 

.C9 

.79 

.29 

.59 

Intercept 

.74 

.53 

.11 

.63 

.19 

.55 

Target  Identification 

Percent  Correct 

.84 

.19 

.05 

.79 

.25 

.59 

in  Reaction  Tima 

.96 

.67 

.16 

.80 

.64 

.33 

Short-Term  Memory 

Percent  Correct 

.72 

.34 

.10 

.62 

,38 

.34 

Mean  Reaction  Time 

.94 

.78 

.06 

.88 

.34 

.58 

Slope 

.32 

.47 

.01 

.51 

.17 

.35 

Intercept 

.84 

.74 

.11 

.73 

.34 

.50 

Number  Memory 

Percent  Correct 

.63 

.53 

.40 

.23 

.18 

.45 

Mean  Operation  Time 

.95 

.88 

.33 

.62 

.12 

.83 

Cannon  Shoot 

Tima  Error 

.88 

.66 

.02 

.86 

.12 

.76 

Target  Track  1 

Kean  Log  0 iatar.ee 

.97 

.68 

.23 

.74 

.69 

.28 

Target  Shoot 

Mean  Time  to  Fire 

.91 

.48 

.06 

.85 

.10 

.81 

Mean  Log  Distance 

.86 

.58 

.11 

.75 

.33 

.53 

Target  Track  2 

Mean  Log  Distance 

.97 

.77 

.17 

.80 

.67 

.30 

n  2 

In  computing  the  R  with  other  computer  tes's,  each  test  score  was  predicted 
using  only  the  test  scores  from  the  remaining  nine  computer  tests.  Thus,  for 
example,  STM- Intercept  was  not  used  as  a  predictor  in  estimating  SYM-Hesn  RT. 

**  The  R*  with  the  ASVAB  and  with  the  other  computer-adninistered  tests  were  cor¬ 
rected  for  shrinkage  that  would  be  expected  with  cross-validation,  N  *  182  for 
k  computations. 

c  2 

Uniqueness  estimates  (U  )  were  computed  using  the  split-half  reliability 
estimate.  The  uniqueness  is  equal  to  the  reliability  minus  the  R2  with  the  ASVAB 
or  with  the  other  computer  tests.  It  is  a  measure  rf  the  unique,  reliable  vari¬ 
ance  that  each  test  score  might  contribute  to  the  prediction  of  job  performance 
cri teria. 
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Tab! a  6.3 


Correlations  Between  Computer  Test  Scores  and  PrevjQUS_£;iper.i^ri(Le,  .With 

yidgflJaamsjs.  (n  -  2so)a 


Computer  Test 

Test  Score 

Correlation 

Simple  Reaction  Time 

Mean  RT 

.12* 

Choice  Reaction  Time 

Mean  RT 

.15* 

Perceptual  Speed  S  Accuracy 

Percent  Correct 

-.01 

Mean  RT 

.01 

Slope 

-.03 

Intercept 

.06 

Target  Identification 

Percent  Correct 

.08 

Mean  RT 

.05 

Short-Term  Memory 

Percent  Correct 

.13* 

Mean  RT 

.08 

Slope 

-.16* 

Intercept 

.18* 

Number  Memory 

Percent  Correct 

.08 

Mean  RT 

.00 

Cannon  Shoot 

Time  Error 

.18* 

Target  Tracking  1 

Mean  Log  Distance 

.22* 

Target  Shoot 

Mean  Time  to  Fire 

.10 

Mean  Log  Distance 

.27* 

Target  Tracking  2 

Mean  Log  Distance 

.16* 

a  Varies  slightly  by  test. 

b  Correlations  of  .12  or  greater  are  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  .05  level,  two-tailed  test  of  significance. 
Signs  of  correlations  have  been  reflected,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  so  that  greater  video  experience  shows  positive 
correlation  with  better  test  performance. 
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tasted  at  each  station.  (We  used  only  males  in  this  analysis  to  avoid 
confounding  the  results  with  gender  differences,  since  the  47  females 
tasted  were  not  evenly  balanced  across  the  six  testing  stations.  Also, 
only  males  with  complete  sets  of  computer  test  scores  were  used  so  the 
analyses  would  have  the  same  sample  for  each  test  score.) 

We  ran  a  one-way  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  for  the  19 
computer  test  scores,  with  six  "machine"  levels.  As  Table  6.4  shows, 
machine  differences  had  no  effect  on  test  scores.  The  MANOVA  likelihood 
ratio  was  .99  (p  value  -  .50).  Table  6.4  also  shows  the  univariate  F  ratio 
and  p  values  ^or  each  of  the  19  scores.  None  of  them  reached  statistical 
significance  at  the  .05  level,  again  Indicating  that  the  testing  station 
had  no  significant  effect  on  these  19  scores. 

These  results  were  especially  encouraging  because  they  replicated  a 
similar  set  of  results  from  the  earlier  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test  (see  Chap¬ 
ter  5).  The  results  showed  that  the  hardware  and  software  used  in  the 
computer- administered  battery  had,  indeed,  resulted  in  a  standardized 
testing  situation  across  the  six  machines  and  testing  stations.  We  think 
this  Is  due  in  large  part  to  the  calibration  software  used  to  make  the 
hardware  equivalent  across  stations,  as  described  In  Chapter  1. 


Table  6.4 


Effects  of  Machine  Differences  on  Computer  Test  Scores 
Fort  Knox  Field  Test 


a. 


Computer  Test  Score 

F 

Pb 

Simple  Reaction  Time 

Mean  Reaction  Time 

1.59 

.16 

Choice  Reaction  Time 

Mean  Reaction  Time 

.52 

.76 

Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy 

Percent  Correct 

1.18 

.32 

Mean  Reaction  Time 

.56 

.73 

Slope 

.84 

.53 

Intercept 

.85 

.52 

Target  Identification 

Percent  Correct 

1.67 

.14 

Mean  Reaction  Time 

.93 

.46 

Short-Term  Memory 

Percent  Correct 

.11 

.99 

Mean  Reaction  Time 

.95 

.45 

Slope 

1.13 

.34 

Intercept 

.64 

.67 

Number  Memory 

Percent  Correct 

.56 

.73 

Mean  Operation  Time 

1.55 

.17 

Cannon  Shoot 

Time  Error 

2.14 

.06 

Target  Track  1 

Mean  Log  Distance 

.62 

.59 

Target  Shoot 

Mean  Time  to  Fire 

1.91 

.09 

Mean  Log  Distance 

1.0! 

.41 

Target  Track  2 

Mean  Log  Distance 

.86 

.51 

a  MANOVA  likelihood  ratio  - 

.99,  p  -  .50  for 

these  test  scores. 

k  Degrees  of  freedom  'df)  - 

5,200  for  all  19 

test  scores. 
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EFFECTS  OF  PRACTICE  ON  SELECTED  COMPUTER-ADMINISTERED  TEST  SCORES 


Ouring  the  Fort  Knox  field  test,  data  were  collected  to  Investigate 
the  effects  of  practice  on  computer  test  scores.  The  experimental  design 
for  this  work  Is  shown  In  Figure  5.2.  In  accordance  with  this  design,  a 
statistically  significant  Time  x  Group  Interaction  would  Indicate  that  a 
practice  effect  had  occurred. 

Figure  6.3  shows  the  make-up  of  the  test  Items  in  the  computer  prac¬ 
tice  battery  and  the  order  In  which  they  were  administered.  Practice  was 
given  on  five  tests:  Reaction  Time  2  (Choice  Reaction  Time),  Target 
Tracking  1,  Cannon  Shoot,  Target  Tracking  2,  and  Target  Shoot.  These  tests 
were  selected  because  they  were  thought  to  be  the  tests  that  would  show 
greatest  Improvement  with  practice.  All  the  psychomotor  tests  were  In¬ 
cluded.  The  soldiers  In  the  practice  group  received  two  practice  sessions 
on  each  of  the  five  tests  and  then  completed  the  five  tests  as  they  had 
been  administered  to  them  the  first  time  they  completed  the  battery.  Note 
that  unique  Items  ( 1 . e . ,  Items  not  appearing  on  the  full  battery  test)  were 
used  for  Target  Tracking  1,  Target  Tracking  2,  and  Cannon  Shoot. 

Table  6.5  shows  the  results  of  the  ANOVAs  for  the  five  tests  Included 
In  the  practice  effects  research.  (We  Initially  used  separate  ANOVAs 
rather  than  a  MANOVA,  knowing  that  It  could  spuriously  show  significant 
effects  where  a  MANOVA  would  not.  However,  when  only  one  practice  effect 
reached  statistical  significance,  It  seemed  unnecessary  to  run  the  more 
conservative  MANOVA.)  These  results  show  only  one  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  practice  effect,  the  Mean  Log  Distance  score  on  Target  Tracking  2. 
Three  findings  for  Time  were  statistically  significant,  Indicating  that 
scores  did  change  with  a  second  testing,  whether  or  not  practice  trials 
Intervened  between  the  two  tests.  Finally,  note  that  the  omega-squared 
values  show  that  relatively  small  amounts  of  test  score  variance  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  Group,  Time  or  Time  x  Group  factors,  also  demonstrating 
the  insignificance  of  practice  effects. 

Table  6.6  shows  further  analyses  of  the  practice  experimental  data. 
Gain  scores  and  test-retest  reliability  coefficients  were  computed  for  the 
retest  and  practice  groups,  and  tests  for  significant  differences  between 
the  two  groups  were  performed.  Note  that  the  difference  between  the  gain 
scores  for  the  retest  and  practice  groups  reached  statistical  significance 
only  for  the  distance  score  for  Target  Tracking  2,  reflecting  the  same 
finding  In  Table  6.5. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  practice  intervention  was  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  strong  one.  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  on  some  tests  subjects’ 
performance  actually  deteriorated  from  Time  1  to  Time  2.  The  average  gain 
score  for  the  two  groups  across  the  five  dependent  measures  was  only  .09 
standard  deviations.  This  suggests  either  that  the  tasks  used  in  these 
tests  are  resistant  to  practice  effects,  or  that  performance  on  these  tasks 
reaches  a  maximum  level  of  proficiency  after  only  a  few  trials.  Also, 
recall  that  analyses  of  the  PTB  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests  (see  Table 
4.3)  showed  gain  scores  that  were  as  high  as  or  higher  than  those  found 
here.  Perhaps  gain  in  scores  through  retesting  or  practice  is  of  even  less 
concern  for  computerized  tests  than  for  paper-and-pencil  tests. 
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Group  1  T|  - . . >  T?  Retest  Group 

Two  Weeks  (N  -  113) 

Group  2  T*  . - . >  Practice . >T2  Practice  Group 

Two  Weeks  (Five  Tests)  (N  -  74) 


ANOVA 


Saio  HE 

Group  A-l 

Subjects  (Group)  (B-l)A 

Time  C-l 

Time  x  Group  (C-l ) (A- 1 ) 

Time  x  Subject  (Group)  (C-l) (B-l)A 


Practice  Effect  -  Significant  Time  x  Group  Interaction 


Figure  6.2  Experimental  design  of  the  practice  effects  Investigation. 


Test  No.  of  Items 


Demographics 

5 

Reaction  Time  2 

15 

Target  Tracking 

2 

15 

Cannon  Shoot 

24 

Target  Tracking 

2 

15 

Target  Shoot 

20 

Reaction  Time  2 

15 

Target  Tracking 

1 

15 

Cannon  Shoot 

24 

Target  Tracking 

2 

15 

Target  Shoot 

20 

Reaction  Time  2 

15 

Target  Tracking 

1 

27 

Cannon  Shoot 

48 

Target  Tracking 

2 

27 

Target  Shoot 

40 

Cflaaafinti 

Same  as  In  the  Test  Battery 
Same  as  In  the  Test  Battery 
Unique  Items 
Unique  Items 
Unique  Items 

Odd-numbered  items  from  the  Test 
Same  as  in  the  Test  Battery 
Unique  Items 
Unique  Items 
Unique  Items 

Odd-numbered  Items  from  the  Test 
Same  as  In  the  Test  Battery 
Same  as  In  the  Test  Battery 
Same  as  In  the  Test  Battery 
Same  as  In  the  Test  Battery 
Same  as  In  the  Test  Battery 


Battery 


Battery 


Figure  6.3  Items  In  the  Computer  Practice  Battery  used  at  the 
Fort  Knox  Field  Test. 
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Table  6.5 


Effects  of  Practice  on  Selected  Computer  Test  Scores 


Dependent 

Source  of 

Omega 

Test 

Measure 

.Yir.lance 

df 

£ 

Sfluarsd 

Choice  Reaction  Time 

Trimmed  Mean 

Group 

1,180 

9.71* 

.032 

Reaction  Time 

Time 

1,180 

25.70* 

.035 

Time  x  Group 

1,180 

.73 

-- 

Target  Tracking  1 

Mean  Log  Distance 

Group 

1,178 

.73 

Time 

1,178 

9.26* 

.005 

Time  x  Group 

1,178 

4.11 

-- 

Target  Tracking  2 

Mean  Log  Distance 

Group 

1,178 

.47 

•  «. 

Time 

1,178 

1.30 

-- 

Time  x  Group 

1,178 

7.79* 

.005 

Cannon  Shoot 

Time  Error 

Group 

1,171 

3.79 

-  - 

Time 

1,171 

.16 

-- 

Time  x  Group 

1,171 

5.72 

-- 

Target  Shoot 

Mean  Log  Distance 

Group 

1,171 

.41 

*  - 

Time 

1,171 

9.28* 

.012 

Time  x  Group 

1,171 

.08 

-- 

♦Denotes  significance  at  pc. 01. 


Next,  Table  6.6  shows  that  the  test-retest  stability  for  all  five 
dependent  measures  was  greater  for  the  retest  group  than  for  the  practice 
group.  (While  the  difference  between  the  stability  coefficients  for  the 
two  groups  was  statistically  significant  for  only  one  of  the  dependent 
measures,  the  test  was  not  very  powerful;  statistical  significance  required 
a  difference  of  approximately  .40  between  the  two  stabilities.)  Closer 
Inspection  of  the  data  shows  that  the  stability  coefficients  for  the  two 
groups  were  very  nearly  equal  for  the  three  "distance"  dependent  measures. 
Thus,  It  appears  that  thcs  rank-ordering  of  subjects’  performance  on  psycho¬ 
motor  tests  Is  not  greatly  affected  by  practice. 

Another  method  for  examining  practice  effects  is  to  look  at  the  corre¬ 
lations  between  items  or  parts  within  a  test.  This  was  done  for  Target 
Tracking  Tests  1  and  2.  Each  test  was  divided  into  three  parts  corre¬ 
sponding  to  test  items  1-9,  10-18,  and  19-27.  A  distance  score  was  then 
computed  for  each  of  the  three  parts.  Table  6.7  shows  the  intercorrela- 
tiona  among  the  three  part  scores  for  both  tests  for  both  Time  1  and 
Time  2.  (Time  2  data  were  taken  from  the  retest  group  only;  the  practice 
group’s  data  were  not  Included.) 

If  the  ability  requirements  of  the  tracking  task  were  changing  due  to 
practice  during  the  course  of  the  test,  one  would  expect  to  find  that  the 
correlation  between  items  1-9  and  items  19-27  would  be  lower  than  either  of 
the  two  correlations  Involving  Items  10-18.  This  did  not  occur.  While 
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Table  6.6 
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Table  6.7 


ttutaj  v.iB I i.i  a jAUjg — ft.*,*, mu — j *-x — ilnsmw..t,v — wiim k*. — h.t...  y«u..  m 

IracKInfl-  Tests  1  m<1  2 

Target  Tracking  Test 

1  . . 

. .  Time  i  _ 

Time  2 

Items  Items 

Items 

Items  Items 

Items 

1-9  IfiJLfi 

iizlZ 

-Ill.  UL1S 

lir2Z 

Items 

Items 

1-9 

1-9 

Items 

Items 

10-18 

.87 

10-18 

.91 

Items 

Items 

19-27 

.80  .87 

19-27 

.92  .92 

large t  TracKin.q_Ifl£t.  2 


Time  1 _  _ Time  2 


Items 

__LS_ 

Items 

IfidS 

Items 

J ±31 

Items 

.1-9 

Items 

lihlS 

Items 

19-27 

Items 

1-9 

Items 

1-9 

Items 

10-18 

.83 

Items 

10-18 

.86 

1  Items 

I  19-27 

.85 

.89 

Items 

19-27 

.85 

.91 
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there  Is  t  slight  tendency  for  the  correlation  between  Items  10-18  and 
Items  19-27  to  be  the  highest  of  the  three  Intercorrelations,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  correlation  within  each  test  averages 
only  .05.  Data  In  Table  6.1  show  that  the  Spearman -Brown  corrected  split- 
half  reliability  of  both  tests  Is  .97,  suggesting  that  all  of  the  Items 
within  each  test  are  measuring  the  same  underlying  ability. 

In  summary,  data  from  the  practice  experiment  Indicate  that  scores 
from  computerized  psychomotor  tests  appear  to  be  quite  stable  over  a  two- 
week  period.  Practice  does  have  some  effect  on  test  scores,  but  It  appears 
to  be  relatively  small.  Certainly  It  does  not  seem  strong  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  serious  concern  about  the  usefulness  of  the  tests. 


COVARIANCE  ANALYSES  WITH  ASVAB  SUBTESTS  AND  COGNITIVE  PAPER-AND-PENCIL  TESTS 


Table  6.8  contains  the  Intercorrelations  for  the  ASVAB  subtests, 
paper-and-pencll  cognitive  measures,  and  the  computer-administered  tests, 
which  Include  both  perceptual  and  psychomotor  measures.  Scores  on  the  AFQT 
are  also  Included.  These  correlations  are  based  on  the  Fort  Knox  field 
test  sample  but  Include  only  those  subjects  with  test  scores  available  on 
all  variables  (N  -  168). 

In  examining  these  relationships,  we  first  looked  at  the  correlations 
between  tests  within  the  same  battery.  As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  4, 
correlations  between  ASVAB  subtest  scores  range  from  .02  to  .74  (absolute 
values),  and  correlations  between  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  test 
scores  range  from  .27  to  .67.  For  the  perceptual  computer-administered 
test  scores,  correlations  range  from  .00  to  .83  (absolute  terms).  Note 
that  the  highest  values  appear  for  correlations  between  scores  computed 
from  the  same  test;  for  example,  the  correlation  between  Short-Term  Memory 
reaction  time  and  Intercept  Is  .83,  and  the  correlation  between  Perceptual 
Speed  and  Accuracy  slope  and  reaction  time  Is  .82.  Correlations  between 
the  psychomotor  computer-administered  variables  range  from  .15  to  .81  (ab¬ 
solute  terms).  Note  that  scores  on  the  two  tracking  tests  correlate  the 
highest. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  to  consider  Is  the  overlap  between 
the  different  groups  of  measures.  Do  the  paper-and-pencil  measures  and 
computer-administered  tests  correlate  highly  with  the  ASVAB  and  with  each 
other  or  are  they  measuring  unique  or  different  abilities?  To  address  this 
question,  In  part,  we  examined  the  intercorrelations  between  the  ASVAB, 
Including  AFQT,  and  other  groups  of  tests. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  4,  for  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests  these 
correlations  range  from  .01  (Assembling  Objects  and  Number  Operations) 
to  .63  (Orientation  3  and  Mechanical  Comprehension),  with  a  mean  correla¬ 
tion  of  .33  (see  Table  6.9  for  a  summary  of  the  correlation  statistics). 
Across  all  PTB  paper-and-pencil  tests,  ASVAB  Mechanical  Comprehension  ap¬ 
pears  to  correlate  the  highest  with  the  new  tests;  across  all  ASVAB  sub¬ 
tests,  PTB  Orientation  3  yields  the  highest  correlations. 

The  correlations  between  the  ASVAB  subtests  and  the  computer-adminis¬ 
tered  perceptual  tests,  in  absolute  terms,  range  from  .00  (Paragraph  Com¬ 
prehension  with  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Reaction  Time  and  with  Short- 
Term  Memory  Intercept,  and  General  Science  with  Perceptual  Speed  and  Ac¬ 
curacy  Slope)  to  .58  (Arithmetic  Reasoning  and  Number  Memory  Percent  Cor¬ 
rect).  The  mean  of  these  165  correlations  is  .15  (SD  **  .12).  Across  all 
ASVAB  subtests,  scores  on  the  Short-Term  Memory  Reaction  Time  and  Slope 
yield  the  lowest  correlations.  The  highest  values  appear  for  Number  Memory 
Percent  Correct  and  Reaction  Time. 

The  correlations  between  ASVAB  subtests  and  psychomotor  scores  range 
from  .00  (Coding  Speed  with  Target  Shoot  Time  and  Target  Shoot  Distance)  to 
-.44  (Mechanical  Comprehension  and  Tracking  1).  The  mean  of  these  44 
correlations  (absolute  values)  is  .17  (SD  =  .12).  Note  that  for  the  most 
part,  these  four  PTB  variables  yield  the  highest  correlations  with  ASVAB 
Mechanical  Comprehension  and  Electronics  Information.  The  lowest  correla¬ 
tions  appear  for  Paragraph  Comprehension,  Number  Operations,  and  Coding 
Speed. 
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Intercorrelations  Among  the  ASVAB  Subtests  and  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery 
Cognitive  Paper-and-Pencil  and  Perceptual /Psychomotor  Computer-Administered 
Tests:  Fort  knox  Sample 
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The  Intercorrelations  between  the  PTB  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests 
and  the  computerized  tests  in  general  range  from  .00  to  .46  (in  absolute 
terms).  The  mean  of  the  40  psychomotor/cognitive  paper-and-pencll  test 
score  correlations  is  .24  (SO  -  .11).  The  mean  of  the  150  perceptual 
computer  score/cognitive  paper-and-pencil  test  score  correlations  is  .19 
(SD  *  .1).  The  computerized  test  variables  that  correlate  consistently 
highly  with  the  paper-and-pencil  tests  include  Target  Identification  Reac¬ 
tion  Time,  Number  Memory  Percent  Correct  and  Reaction  Time,  Tracking  1.  and 
Tracking  2. 

Intercorrelations  between  the  cognitive/perceptual  computer  tests  and 
the  psychomotor  computer  tests  range  from  .00  to  .42  (mean  -  ,15  and  SD 
-  .11).  The  highest  values  appear  for  the  correlations  between  the  four 
psychomotor  measures  and  Target  Identification  Percent  Correct  and  Short- 
Term  Memory  Slope. 

Table  6.9  summarizes  the  correlational  data  in  Table  6.8  that  we 
discussed  just  above.  The  values  in  the  two  tables  and  the  discussion  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  various  types  of  measures  do  not  overlap  exces¬ 
sively,  and,  therefore,  do  appear  to  each  make  separate  contributions  to 
ability  measurement. 
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These  statistics  are  based  on  absolute  correlation  values. 


FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  PTB  COGNITIVE  PAPER-AND-PENCIL  MEASURES, 

PTB  PERCEPTUAL-PSYCHOMOTOR  COMPUTER-ADMINISTERED  TESTS, 

AND  ASVAB  SUBTESTS 

In  addition  to  examining  Intercorrelations,  we  also  examined  results 
from  a  factor  analysis  of  scores  of  the  ASVAB,  cognitive  paper-and-pencll 
measures,  and  computer-administered  tests.  Two  variables,  Perceptual  Speed 
and  Accuracy  Reaction  Time  and  Short-Term  Memory  Reaction  Time,  were 
omitted  from  this  analysis  because  these  scores  correlated  very  highly  with 
their  corresponding  Slope  or  Intercept  variables;  to  avoid  obtaining  com¬ 
munal  itles  greater  than  one,  these  two  reaction  time  measures  were  omitted. 

Results  from  the  seven  factor  solution  of  a  principal  components  factor 
analysis  with  varimax  rotation  are  displayed  in  Table  6.10.  All  loadings 
of  .30  or  greater  are  shown.  Our  interpretation  of  these  data,  by  factor, 

Is  as  follows. 

o  Factor  1  Includes  eight  of  the  ASVAB  subtests  (General  Science, 
Arithmetic  Reasoning,  Word  Knowledge,  Paragraph  Comprehension, 
Automotive  Shop,  Mathematical  Knowledge,  Mechanical  Comprehension, 
and  Electlonlcs  Information),  six  of  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil 
measures  (Assembling  Objects,  Reasoning  1  and  2,  and  Orientation  1, 
2,  and  3)  and  two  perceptual  computer  variables  (Number  Memory 
Percent  Correct  and  Reaction  Time).  Because  this  factor  contains 
measures  of  verbal,  numerical,  and  reasoning  ability  we  have  termed 
this  "g",  or  a  general  ability  factor. 

o  Factor  2  Includes  all  of  the  PTB  cognitive  paoer-and-pencil  mea¬ 
sures,  Mechanical  Comprehension  from  the  ASVAB,  and  Target  Identi¬ 
fication  Reaction  Time  from  the  computer  tests.  We  called  this  a 
general  spatial  factor. 

o  Factor  3  has  major  loadings  on  the  three  psychomotor  tests 
(Tracking  1,  Tracking  2,  and  Target  Shoot  Distance),  with  sub¬ 
stantially  smaller  loadings  from  three  cognitive/perceptual  com¬ 
puter  test  variables  (Target,  Identification  Reaction  Time,  Short- 
Term  Memory  Intercept,  and  Cannon  Shoot  Time  Error) ,  the  Path  Test, 
and  Mechanical  Comprehension  from  the  ASVAB.  Given  the  high 
loadings  of  the  psychomotor  tests  on  this  factor,  we  refer  to  this 
as  the  motor  factor. 

o  Factor  4  includes  variable*  from  the  cognitive/perceptual  computer 
tests.  These  Include  PS&A  Percent  Correct,  Slope,  and  Intercept; 
Target  Identification  Percent  Correct,  and  Short-Term  Memory  Per¬ 
cent  Correct.  This  factor  appears  to  involve  accuracy  of  percep¬ 
tion  across  several  tasks  and  types  of  stimuli. 

o  Factor  5  contains  variables  from  the  perceptual  computer  tests, 
including  Simple  Reaction  Time  RT,  Choice  Reaction  Time  RT,  Short- 
Term  Memory  Intercept,  PS&A  Intercept  and  Percent  Correct,  and 
Target  ID  RT,  Also  loading  on  this  factor  is  a  cognitive  paper-and- 
pencil  test,  Orierta \ior<  2.  This  factor  is  not  very  clear,  but  the 
highest  loadings  are  straightforward  reaction  time  measures,  so 
we  interpret  this  as  a  speed  of  reaction  factor. 


Table  6.10 

Principal  Components  Factor  Anilvs Is  of  Scores_of.-the-.ASVAB_Siibiftsl5.» 
Cognitive  Paper-and-PencIl  Measures,  and  Coon  It  1 ve/Perceptual  and  Psvchorcotor 

(N  »  168) 


)Ur.labl«  ftclpcJ  factor  2  fackrJ  f.iclar...4  fictur  5  fislarji  fictor  7  hz 


ASVA8 

GS 

75 

AR 

75 

WK 

77 

PC 

62 

NO 

CS 

AS 

62 

MK 

77 

MC 

63 

38 

-30 

El 

72 

COGNITIVE  PAPER - 

ANO-PENCIl 

Assenb  ObJ 

35 

69 

Ob,J  Rotation 

-61 

Shapes 

66 

Maze 

70 

Path 

67 

-30 

Reason  1 

37 

58 

Reason  2 

37 

47 

Orient  1 

37 

64 

Orient  2 

40 

46 

Orient  3 

60 

52 

PERCEPTUAL 

COMPUTER 

SRT-RT 

CRT -ITT 

PS&A- PC 

PS&A  Slope 

PS&A  Inter 

Target  ID-PC 

Target  IORT 

STM-PC 

-41 

37 

STM-Slope 

STM-Int 

30 

Cannon  Shoot -TE 

Ho  Mem- PC 

53 

32 

No  Meie-RT 

-37 

PSYCIIOMOTOR 

COMPUTER 

Tracking  1 

86 

Tracking  2 

Target  Shoot-TF 

77 

Target  Shoot-Olst 

64 

Variance 

Explained  5 

.69 

4.70 

2.83 

59 

73 

62 

<7 

84  7/ 

62  44 

58 
70 
68 
65 


66 

49 

51 

67 

65 

54 

44 


58 

-30  52 

67 


63  44 

61  SO 

67  31  70 

88  81 

-65  50  74 

40  25 

30  57 

39  34  41 

41  25 

51  47 

19 

37  52 

-46  54 


82 

66 

42  23 

48 


2.37  1.92  1.87  1.17 


NOTE:  Decimals  have  been  oaltted  fro*  factor  loadings. 

*  Note  that  the  following  variables  were  not  Included  In  this  factor 
analysis:  AfQT,  PS6A,  Reaction  Tliee,  and  5hort-Ter»  Memory  Reaction 
T  lire. 

hz  -  communal  I ty  (sum  of  squared  factor  loadings)  for  variables. 
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o  Factor  6  contains  four  variables,  two  from  the  ASVAB  (Number  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Coding  Speed)  and  two  from  the  perceptual  computer  tests 
(Number  Memory  Percent  Correct  and  Reaction  Time).  This  factor 
appears  to  represent  both  speed  of  reaction  and  arithmetic  ability. 

o  Factor  7  contains  three  variables  from  the  computer-administered 
tests:  Short-Term  Memory  Percent  Correct  and  Slope,  and  Target 
Shoot  Time  to  Fire,  This  factor  Is  difficult  to  Interpret,  but  we 
believe  It  may  represent  a  response  style  factor.  That  Is,  this 
factor  suggests  that  those  individuals  who  take  a  longer  time  to 
fire  on  the  Target  Shoot  Test  also  tend  to  have  higher  slopes  on 
the  Short-Term  Memory  Test  (lower  processing  speeds  with  increased 
bits  of  Information)  but  are  more  accurate  or  obtain  higher  percent 
correct  values  on  Short-Term  Memory. 

Note  that  several  variables--Target  Identification  Percent  Correct, 
Short-Term  Memory  Percent  Correct,  Cannon  Shoot  Time  Error,  and  Target 
Shoot  Time  to  F1re--have  fairly  low  communal  1  ties.  Thesa  may  be  due  to 
relatively  low  score  variance  or  reliability,  but  it  could  also  be  due  to 
those  variables  having  unique  variance,  at  least  when  factor  analyzed  with 
this  set  of  tests.  We  think  this  latter  explanation  Is  highly  plausible 
for  the  Cannon  Shoot  score. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  the  pilot  testing  and  the  Fort  Knox 
field  test  of  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  tests  and  the  computer- 
administered  tests  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  We  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
of  the  non-cognltive  measures  In  Chapters  7  and  8. 
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CHAPTER  7 


NON-COGNITIVE  MEASURES:  PILOT  TESTING 
Leaetta  M.  Hough,  Bruce  N.  Barge,  and  John  D.  Kamp 


GENERAL 

In  this  chapter,  we  describe  the  development,  and  pilot  testing  of  the 
non-cognltlve  measures  prepared  for  Inclusion  In  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery. 
All  are  paper-and-pencll  measures.  The  inventories  developed  tap  con¬ 
structs  In  the  temperament,  interest,  and  life  history  (biodata)  domains. 
Field  testing  of  these  measures  Is  covered  in  Chapter  8. 

The  non-cognltive  measures  were  pilot  tested  at  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort 
Lewis  In  the  spring  of  1984.  In  addition  to  the  newly  developed  measures, 
four  published,  marker  measures  of  temperament  were  utilized  In  the  pilot 
tests.  Chapter  2  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  pilot  test  proce¬ 
dures  and  samples  and  we  do  not  repeat  that  discussion  here.  The  pilot 
test  results  are  discussed  later  In  this  chapter;  we  first  discuss  the 
desfred  characteristics  of  these  measures. 

Desired  Characteristics 

As  described  in  Chapter  1,  the  Task  2  research  team  extensively  re¬ 
viewed  the  literature  and  the  existing  tests  and  constructs  available  in 
the  non-cognltlve  area  as  well  as  In  the  cognitive  and  psychomotor  areas. 
The  literature  review  served  to  identify  non-cognitlve  constructs  most 
relevant  and  Important  for  the  prediction  of  success  in  a  variety  of  Army 
MOS  (Hough,  Kamp,  &  Barge,  1985). 

In  the  non-cognltlve  area,  there  was  particular  interest  In  predicting 
"adjustment"  criteria,  such  as  attrition,  job  satisfaction,  and  unfavorable 
discharge/disciplinary  action,  as  well  as  job  and  training  performance. 
Attention  to  adjustment  criteria  was  important  In  the  development  of  non- 
cognitive  predictors  because  these  criteria  are  typically  not  highly  re¬ 
lated  to  scores  on  cognitive  or  perceptual/psychomotor  tests.  Non-cog¬ 
nltive  measures  were  also  seen  as  valuable  for  use  in  classification.  The 
expert  judgment  research  (see  Chapter  1)  indicated  the  importance  of  in¬ 
cluding  measures  of  several  non-cognitive  constructs.  Following  these 
explorations,  the  IPR  meeting  in  March  1984  resulted  in  the  identification 
of  a  set  of  non-cognitive  constructs  to  be  developed  for  the  Pilot  Trial 
Battery.  (See  Figure  1.5.) 

Development  of  the  non-cognitive  measures  was  guided  by  several  impor¬ 
tant,  yet  sometimes  conflicting,  goals.  First,  it  was  desired  that  the 
scales  have  construct  validity.  Item  content  of  each  scale  should  be  heter 
ogeneous  enough  to  cover  all  Important  aspects  of  the  targeted  construct, 
yet  homogeneous  enough  to  be  interpretable  and  distinct  from  other  con¬ 
structs.  In  addition,  the  scales  should  be  a  valid  assessment  of  the 
respondent’s  standing  on  the  construct,  rather  than  merely  a  reflection  of 
social  desirability. 

Other  important  considerations  during  the  development  of  the  inven- 
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torles  Included  reliability  and  stability.  The  scales  were  to  be  both 
Internally  consistent  and  stable  over  time  (test-retest).  The  measures 
should  also  be  stable  over  situations,  so  that  faking  or  differing  response 
sets  would  not  greatly  distort  the  scores  obtained.  Items  and  scales 
should  elicit  sufficient  variance  In  responses  that  the  scores  could  be 
used  to  differentiate  respondents.  It  was  Important  that  the  Item  content 
be  non-objectlonable.  Finally,  It  was  extremely  important  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  be  able  to  demonstrate  validity  In  predicting  the  respondent’s 
standing  on  various  job  performance  and  other  important  criteria. 

MLE-andLAYfllEE 

The  above  set  of  desired  characteristics  formed  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  the  scales  to  be  described  In  this  chapter.  Our  discussion 
of  these  scales  Is  divided  Into  two  areas  that  correspond  to  the  two 
Inventories  that  were  employed.  The  ABLE  (Assessment  of  Background  and 
Life  Experiences)  contains  Items  that  assess  the  Important  constructs  of 
the  temperament  and  life  history  (biodata)  domains.  The  Items  on  the  ABLE 
are  all  new  Items  written  by  PORI  researchers.  Each  Item  was  written  to 
tap  one  of  the  constructs  Identified  via  the  literature  review  and  other 
earlier  phases  of  the  project  (see  above  and  Chapter  1),  Many  candidate 
Items  were  written.  These  were  reviewed  by  the  entire  non-cognitive  team 
and  the  best  appearing  Items  were  selected  for  initial  Inclusion  on  the 
ABLE.  The  main  criteria  for  Item  selection  were:  the  Item  was  clearly 
relevant  for  measuring  a  targeted  construct;  it  was  clearly  written,  and 
content  was  non-objectlonable.  The  AVOICE  (Army  Vocational  Interest  Career 
Examination)  measures  the  relevant  constructs  of  the  interest  domain.  The 
AVOICE  Is  a  significantly  modified  version  of  the  VOICE  (Vocational  In¬ 
terest  Career  Examination)  which  had  been  developed  and  researched  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  (Alley  &  Matthews,  1982).  In  general.  Items  were  modified 
to  measure  Interests  that  seemed  more  appropriate  to  Army  occupations. 

Items  were  also  written  to  tap  interests  that  were  not  included  on  the 
VOICE.  We  describe  the  constructs,  scales,  and  pilot  test  results  ov  the 
ABLE  first,  and  then  do  the  same  for  the  AVOICE. 

The  constructs  chosen  for  the  battery  are  described  with  examples  of 
the  item  content  for  each  construct  scale;  any  revisions  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  pilot  tests  are  discussed.  Data  obtained  during  the  pilot  testing 
are  reported,  including  means,  standard  deviations,  reliabilities,  scale 
intercorrelations,  factor  analyses  results,  gender  and  race  differences, 
and,  when  available,  correlations  with  narker  tests.  Finally,  the  non- 
cognitive  measures  and  the  results  obtained  with  them  are  summarized. 


TEMPERAMENT/BIODATA  CONSTRUCTS 


Before  discussing  constructs  that  underlie  the  development  of  the 
ABLE,  we  need  to  explain  how  and  why  the  Inventory  combines  the  two  domains 
of  temperament  and  biodata.  Primarily,  this  action  was  taken  to  capitalize 
on  the  complementary  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  domain.  The  differ¬ 
ences  that  exist  between  them  allow  each  to  contribute  unique  information 
to  an  assessment,  and  yet  are  not  so  large  as  to  preclude  a  unified  Inven¬ 
tory,  as  described  In  Chapter  1. 

Temperament  and  biodata  differ  from  each  other  along  the  sign/sample 
continuum  proposed  by  Wernlmont  and  Campbell  (1968).  Biodata  items  are 
best  viewed  as  a  sample  of  past  behavior  that  may  predict  future  behavior 
In  a  similar  situation.  Temperament  measures  are  most  often  a  sign,  or  an 
Indicator,  of  a  predisposition  to  behave  In  certain  ways.  Thus,  each  type 
of  Information  Is  geared  toward  predicting  future  behavior,  but  each  does 
It  from  a  somewhat  different  perspective  along  the  sign/sample  continuum. 

Temperament  and  biodata  may  also  differ  In  the  emphasis  placed  on 
conceptual  understanding.  The  study  of  temperament  has,  over  the  years, 
attached  Importance  to  the  measurement  of  constructs  and  the  understanding 
associated  with  such  measurement.  Biodata,  by  contrast,  has  typically  been 
employed  in  situations  requiring  maximal  criterion-related  validity  but 
little  resulting  understanding. 

In  short,  temperament  and  biodata  both  are  used  to  predict  an  indivi¬ 
dual’s  future  behavior,  but  from  different  viewpoints  and  perhaps  for 
differing  reasons.  The  distinctions  between  Items  from  the  two  domains  are 
not  sharp,  so  merging  of  the  two  sets  is  feasible.  Yet  their  respective 
strengths  complement  each  other  when  combined  In  a  unified  fashion,  as  in 
the  ABLE. 

In  this  section,  we  discuss  the  six  temperament/biodata  constructs  as¬ 
sessed  by  the  ABLE,  the  physical  condition  constructs  and  the  response 
validity  scales  that  were  developed.  Table  7.1  shows  these  eight  cate¬ 
gories  and  the  15  scales  that  fall  under  them. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  physical  condition  construct  does  not  fit  into 
the  temperament/biodata  domain  in  the  same  way  that  the  other  constructs 
do.  It  Is  a  highly  specific  construct  that  does  not  have  the  relatively 
extensive,  prior  research  history  that  the  other  constructs  have.  It  was 
included,  however,  because  the  construct  was  seen  as  important  for  Army 
occupations  and  because  we  could  not  measure  physical  condition  directly  as 
part  of  this  research  project.  The  ABLE  seemed  the  best  Instrument  for 
collecting  the  physical  condition  measure,  and  so  it  was  included  as  one  of 
the  target  constructs. 

When  used  in  the  initial  pilot  testing  at  Fort  Campbell,  the  ABLE 
Included  a  total  of  291  items.  It  was  shortened  to  268  items  for  the  later 
Fort  Lewis  pilot  test.  (See  Chapter  2  for  detailed  information  on  the 
procedures  and  samples  for  these  pilot  tests.)  Most  of  these  items  have 
three  response  options  that  reflect  a  continuum  of  the  construct  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  response  option  that  reflects  the  highest  level  of  the  construct 


Table  7.1 


Tcmperament/BI odata  Scales  (by  Construct)  Ooselooed  for  Pilot  Trial  Battery : 

AB1L£  .:...fiss.ftssmftnt;  of  Background  aad., Lite., Experiences 


iciie 

Adjustment 

Emotional  Stability 

Dependability 

Nondelinquency 

Traditional  Values 

Conscientiousness 

Achievement 

Work  Orientation 

Self-Esteem 

Physical  Condition 

Physical  Condition 

Leadership  (Potency) 

Dominance 

Energy  Level 

Locus  of  Control 

Internal  Control 

Agreeabl eness/LI keabi 1 1 ty 

Cooperativeness 

Response  Validity  Scales 

Non-Random  Response 

Unlikely  Virtues  (Social  Desirability) 
Poor  Impression 

Self-Knowledge 

(e.g.,  most  dominant)  Is  scored  as  a  3,  while  the  middle  response  option  is 
scored  as  a  2  and  the  lowest  level  response  is  scored  as  a  1.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  scoring  differs  from  item  to  item,  so  the  first  response  option  is 
sometimes  high  on  the  construct  {l.e.,  scored  as  a  3)  and  sometimes  low 
(scored  as  a  1),  to  prevent  response  bias. 

We  now  discuss  each  construct  In  turn  and  the  scales  developed  to  tap 
that  construct.  The  description  of  the  number  of  items  on  each  scale 
refers  to  the  Fort  Campbell  version. 

MlU?tfn<?nt 

Adjustment  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  emotional  stability  and  stress 
tolerance  that  one  possesses.  The  well-adjusted  person  is  generally  calm, 
displays  an  even  mood,  and  is  not  overly  distraught  by  stressful  situa¬ 
tions.  He  or  she  thinks  clearly  and  maintains  composure  and  rationality  in 
situations  of  actual  or  perceived  stress.  The  poorly  adjusted  person  is 
nervous,  moody,  and  easily  irritated,  tends  to  worry  a  lot,  and  "goes  to 
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pieces"  In  times  of  stress. 

The  scale  Included  under  the  Adjustment  construct  Is  called  Emotional 
Stability.  It  Is  a  31-Item  scale  that  contains  Items  such  as: 

e  Have  you  ever  felt  sick  to  your  stomach  when  you  thought  about 
something  you  had  to  do?" 

e  Do  you  handle  pressure  better  than  most  other  people? 

The  scale  is  designed  to  assess  a  person’s  characteristic  affect  and 
ability  to  cope  effectively  with  stress. 

Geaend  ability 

The  Dependability  construct  refers  to  a  person’s  characteristic  degree 
of  conscientiousness.  The  dependable  person  is  disciplined,  well- 
organized,  planful,  respectful  of  laws  and  regulations,  honest,  trust¬ 
worthy,  wholesome,  and  accepting  of  authority.  Such  a  person  prefers  order 
and  thinks  before  acting.  The  less  dependable  person  Is  unreliable,  acts 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  is  rebellious  and  contemptuous  of  laws  and 
regulations.  Three  ABLE  scales  fall  under  the  Dependability  construct: 
including  Nondelinquency,  Traditional  Values,  and  Conscientiousness. 

Nondelinquency  is  a  24-item  scale  that  assesses  how  often  a  person  has 
violated  rules,  laws,  or  social  norms.  It  includes  items  such  as: 

c  How  often  have  you  gotten  into  fights? 

§  Before  joining  the  Army,  how  hard  did  you  think  learning  to  take 
orders  would  be? 

«  How  many  times  were  you  suspended  or  expelled  from  high  school? 

Traditional  Values,  a  19-item  scale  under  the  Dependability  construct, 
contains  items  such  as  the  following: 

t  Are  you  more  strict  about  right  and  wrong  than  most  people  your 
age? 

9  People  should  have  greater  respect  fcr  authority.  Do  you  agree? 

These  items  assess  how  conventional  or  strict  a  person’s  value  system 
is,  and  how  much  flexibility  he/she  has  in  this  value  system. 

Conscientiousness,  the  third  scale  falling  under  the  Dependability 
construct,  contains  24  items.  This  scale  assesses  the  respondent’s  degree 
of  dependability,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  be  organized  and  planful. 

Items  include: 

•  How  often  do  you  keep  the  promises  you  make? 

9  How  often  do  you  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment? 
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The  Achievement  construct  Is  defined  as  the  tendency  to  strive  for 
competence  In  one’s  work.  The  achievement/work -oriented  person  works  hard, 
sets  high  standards,  tries  to  do  a  good  job,  endorses  the  work  ethic,  and 
concentrates  on  and  persists  in  completion  of  the  task  at  hand.  This 
person  Is  also  confident,  feels  success  from  past  undertakings,  and  expects 
to  succeed  in  the  future.  The  less  achievement-oriented  person  has  little 
ego  involvement  In  his  or  her  work,  feels  Incapable  and  self-doubting,  does 
not  expend  much  effort,  and  does  not  feel  that  hard  work  Is  desirable. 

Two  scales  fall  under  the  Achievement  construct. 

The  31-Item  scale  entitled  Work  Orientation  addresses  how  long,  hard, 
and  well  the  respondent  typically  works  and  also  how  he/she  feels  about 
work.  Among  the  scale  items  are  these: 

•  How  often  do  you  give  up  on  a  difficult  problem? 

t  How  hard  were  you  willing  to  work  for  good  grades  in  high  school? 

•  How  Important  is  your  work  to  you? 

The  other  scale  pertaining  to  Achievement  is  called  Self-Esteem,  a  16- 
item  scale  that  measures  how  much  a  person  believes  in  himself/herself  and 
how  successful  he/she  expects  to  be  in  life.  Items  from  this  scale  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Do  you  believe  you  have  a  lot  to  offer  the  Army? 

•  Has  your  life  so  far  been  pretty  much  a  failure? 

Physical  ..CpndUlon 

The  optimal  way  to  establish  physical  condition  is,,  of  course,  to 
administer  physical  conditioning  tests,  Since  such  a  program  could  not  be 
a  part  of  the  Trial  Battery,  however,  it  was  decided  to  ask  self-report 
questions  through  which  soldiers  could  indicate  their  perceived  physical 
fitness  levels.  As  noted  earlier,  the  construct  of  physical  condition  was 
included  in  the  ABLE  because  it  was  the  best  tool  available  to  collect  such 
self-report  data. 

The  Physical  Condition  construct  refers  to  one’s  frequency  and  degree 
of  participation  in  sports,  exercise,  and  physical  activity.  Individuals 
high  on  this  dimension  actively  participate  in  individual  and  team  sports 
and/or  exercise  vigorously  several  times  per  week.  Those  low  on  this 
dimension  have  participated  only  minimally  in  athletics,  exercise  infre¬ 
quently,  and  prefer  the  elevator  to  the  stairs. 

The  scale  developed  to  tap  this  construct  is  also  called  Physical 
Condition,  and  includes  14  items.  The  items  assess  how  vigorously,  regu¬ 
larly,  and  well  the  respondent  engages  in  physical  activity.  These  items 
are  included  on  the  scale: 

•  Prior  to  joining  the  Army,  how  did  your  physical  activity  (work  and 
recreation)  compare  to  most  people  your  age? 
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•  Before  joining  the  Army,  how  would  you  have  rated  your  performance 
In  physical  activities? 

Leadership  (Potency! 

This  construct  Is  defined  as  the  degree  of  impact,  influence,  and 
energy  that  one  displays  In  relation  to  other  people.  The  person  high  on 
this  characteristic  Is  appropriately  forceful  and  persuasive,  is  optimistic 
and  vital,  and  has  the  energy  to  get  things  done.  The  person  low  on  this 
characteristic  is  timid  about  offering  opinions  or  providing  direction  and 
is  likely  to  be  lethargic  and  pessimistic. 

Two  ABLE  scales  are  associated  with  the  Leadership  construct:  Domi¬ 
nance  and  Energy  Level.  Dominance  is  a  17-item  scale  that  includes  such 
Items  as: 

•  How  confident  are  you  when  you  tell  others  what  to  do? 

•  How  often  do  people  turn  to  you  when  decisions  have  to  be  made? 

The  scale  assesses  the  respondent’s  tendency  to  take  charge  or  to 
assume  a  central  and  public  role. 

The  other  Leadership  scale,  entitled  Energy  Level,  is  designed  to 
measure  to  what  degree  one  is  energetic,  alert,  and  enthusiastic.  This 
scale  includes  27  items,  such  as  these: 

•  Do  you  get  tired  pretty  easily? 

•  At  what  speed  do  you  like  to  work? 

•  Do  you  enjoy  just  about  everything  you  do? 

L9CMS-.Qf,  CdO-tr-Pl 

The  Locus  of  Control  construct  refers  to  one’s  characteristic  belief 
In  the  amount  of  control  he/she  has  or  people  have  over  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments.  The  person  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  expects  that  there 
are  consequences  associated  with  behavior  and  that  people  control  what 
happens  to  them  by  what  they  do.  The  person  with  an  external  locus  of 
control  believes  that  what  happens  to  people  is  beyond  their  personal 
control . 

The  Internal  Control  scale  is  the  only  ABLE  scale  that  taps  the  Locus 
of  Control  construct.  It  is  a  21-item  scale  that  assesses  both  internal 
and  external  control,  primarily  as  they  pertain  to  reaching  success  on  the 
job  and  in  life.  The  following  are  example  items: 

•  Getting  a  raise  or  a  promotion  is  usually  a  matter  of  luck.  Do  you 
agree? 

e  Do  you  believe  you  can  get  most  of  the  things  you  want  if  you  work 
hard  enough  for  them? 


Agreeabl eness/LI keabil itv 


The  Agreeabl eness/Li keabi 1 ity  construct  is  defined  as  the  degree  of  plea¬ 
santness  versus  unpleasantness  a  person  exhibits  in  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tions.  The  agreeable  and  likeable  person  is  pleasant,  tolerant,  tactful, 
helpful,  not  defensive,  and  generally  easy  to  get  along  with.  His/her 
participation  in  a  group  adds  cohesiveness  rather  than  friction.  The 
relatively  disagreeable  and  unlikeable  person  is  critical,  fault-finding, 
touchy,  defensive,  alienated,  and  generally  contrary. 

The  Cooperativeness  scale  is  the  only  measure  of  this  construct  in  the 
ABLE,  and  Is  composed  of  28  items.  These  items  assess  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  along  with  the  person  making  the  responses.  Items  from  this  scale 
include: 

e  How  often  do  you  lose  your  temper? 

•  Would  most  people  describe  you  as  pleasant? 

•  How  well  do  you  accept  criticism? 

Response  Validity  Scales 

The  purpose  of  the  validity  scales  is  to  provide  additional  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  way  in  which  respondents  have  completed  the  ABLE.  The 
primary  purpose  of  these  scales  is  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
sponses,  that  is,  the  degree  to  which  the  responses  are  accurate  depictions 
of  the  person  completing  the  inventory.  Those  who  are  responding  in  an 
inaccurate  way  can  be  identified,  and  appropriate  action  taken.  (For 
example,  scores  on  content  scales  could  be  adjusted  or  the  subject  could  be 
required  to  retake  the  inventory.)  For  those  who  appear  to  be  responding 
accurately,  the  responses  can  be  analyzed  with  greater  confidence. 

Four  validity  scales  are  included  on  the  ABLE:  Non-Random  Response, 
Unlikely  Virtues  (Social  Desirability),  Poor  Impression,  and  Self- 
Knowledge.  These  validity  scales  are  modeled  on  similar  kinds  of  scales 
that  are  routinely  used  in  many  measures  of  temperament,  for  example  on  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Psychological  Inventory  (Dahl strom,  Welsh,  & 

Dahlstrom,  1975)  and  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (Gough,  1975). 

Each  scale  is  discussed  below. 

The  Non-Random  Response  scale  is  very  different  in  content  and  scoring 
from  other  scales  in  the  ABLE.  The  response  options  for  an  item  do  not 
form  a  continuum  that  indicates  more  or  less  random  responding.  Rather, 
there  is  one  right  answer  which  is  scored  as  a  1,  while  the  other  two 
response  options  are  both  wrong  and  are  both  scored  zero.  Also,  the  con¬ 
tent  does  not  ask  about  oneself;  instead,  it  asks  about  information  that 
any  person  is  virtually  certain  to  know. 

Two  of  the  eight  items  from  the  Non-Random  Response  scale  are  shown 

next: 
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0  The  branch  of  the  military  that  deals  most  with  airplanes  is  the: 

1.  Military  Police 

2.  Coast  Guard 

3.  Air  Force 

0  Groups  of  soldiers  are  called: 

1*  Tribes 

2.  Troops 

3.  Weapons 

The  intent  of  this  scale  is  to  detect  those  respondents  who  cannot  or 
are  not  reading  the  questions,  and  are  Instead  randomly  filling  in  the 
circles  on  the  answer  sheet.  Responses  from  those  with  a  low  score  on  this 
scale  way  be  eliminated  from  the  analyses  since  their  responses  appear  to 
be  random. 

The  second  validity  scale,  entitled  Unlikely  Virtues,  Is  aimed  at 
detecting  those  who  respond  In  a  socially  desirable  manner  (i.e.,  "fake 
good")  rather  than  an  honest  manner.  There  are  12  Items  on  this  scale,  of 
which  these  are  a  sample: 

0  Do  you  sometimes  wish  you  had  more  money? 

0  Have  you  always  helped  people  without  even  the  slightest  bit  of 
hesitation? 

Scoring  on  this  scale  uses  the  continuum  of  response  options  as  de¬ 
scribed  earlier,  and  those  with  a  high  score  appear  to  be  responding  as 
they  think  a  person  should  rather  than  honestly. 

Poor  Impression  is  the  third  of  the  ABLE  validity  scales,  and  reflects 
attempts  to  simulate  psychopathology.  Persons  who  attempt  to  "fake  bad" 
receive  the  most  deviant  scores  on  scales  such  as  this,  while  psychiatric 
patients  score  average  or  slightly  higher  than  average.  Thus,  this  scale  is 
designed  to  detect  those  respondents  who  wish  to  make  themselves  appear 
emotionally  unstable  when  In  fact  they  are  not  unstable. 

The  Poor  Impression  scale  has  23  items,  most  of  which  are  also  scored 
on  another  substantive  ABLE  scale.  Items  from  this  scale  include  the 
following: 

0  How  much  resentment  do  you  feel  when  you  don't  get  your  way? 

•  Did  your  high  school  classmates  consider  you  easy  to  get  along  with? 

0  How  often  do  you  keep  the  promises  that  you  make? 

Scoring  on  the  scale  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Non-Random  Response 
scale,  in  which  only  one  of  the  response  options  is  scored  as  a  1  and  the 
other  two  response  options  are  scored  zero.  The  response  option  scored  1  is 
the  option  that  Indicates  the  least  social  desirability. 
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The  final  validity  scale  is  the  Self-Knowledge  scale,  which  has  13 
items.  This  scale  is  intended  to  identify  people  who  are  more  self-aware, 
more  insightful,  and  more  likely  to  have  accurate  perceptions  about  them¬ 
selves.  The  responses  of  persons  high  on  this  scale  may  have  more  validity 
for  predicting  job  criteria.  The  following  are  items  from  the  Self- 
Knowledge  scale: 

•  Do  other  people  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself? 

•  How  often  do  you  think  about  who  you  are? 

All  three  of  these  scales  (Unlikely  Virtures,  Poor  Impression,  and 
Self-Knowledge)  could  be  used  to  identify  suspect  inventories  in  order  to 
either  drop  the  inventory  from  further  analysis  or  adjust  the  content 
scales  to  take  account  of  the  scores  or.  these  scales.  It  was  part  of  the 
research  task  to  collect  and  analyze  data  to  inform  the  best  way  to  use 
these  scales.  In  particular,  the  faking/fakabil ity  research,  reported  in 
Chapter  8,  was  intended  to  fulfill  this  purpose. 


ABLE  REVISIONS  BASED  ON  PILOT  TESTING 


The  non-cognitlve  inventories  were  pilot  tested  at  two  of  the  three 
pilot  test  sites:  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort  Lewis.  Data  from  these  pilot 
tests  are  presented  in  the  following  section.  First,  however,  in  the 
following  paragraphs  we  discuss  the  changes  made  in  the  ABLE  on  the  basis 
of  the  two  pilot  tests  to  prepare  the  ABLE  inventory  for  field  testing. 

The  changes  are  discussed  for  the  ABLE  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  scale, 
since  the  changes  irade  were  highly  similar  across  scales. 

Revision  of  the  ABLE  took  place  in  three  steps.  The  first  was  edi¬ 
torial  revision  prior  to  pilot  testing,  the  second  was  based  on  Fort 
Campbell  results,  and  the  third  was  based  on  Fort  Lewis  findings.  The 
editorial  changes  prior  to  pilot  testing  were  made  by  PORI,  acting  on 
suggestions  from  both  ARI  and  PDRI  reviews  of  the  instrument. 

The  first  editorial  review  resulted  in  the  deletion  of  17  items  and 
the  revision  of  158  items.  These  actions  were  made  to  improve  the  apparent 
quality  of  the  inventory,  and  largely  consisted  of  minor  changes  in 
wording.  Many  of  the  changes  resulted  in  more  consistency  across  items  in 
format,  phrasing,  and  response  options,  and  made  the  inventory  easier  and 
faster  to  take. 

When  the  inventory  was  Initially  administered  at  Fort  Campbell  on  16 
May  1984,  the  respondents  raised  very  few  criticisms  or  concerns  about,  the 
ABLE.  Several  subjects  did  note  the  redundancy  of  the  items  on  the  Phys¬ 
ical  Condition  scale,  and  this  14-item  scale  was  shortened  to  nine  items. 

One  additional  item  characterized  as  irrelevant  was  revised. 

Item  analyses  were  based  on  data  from  52  Fort  Campbell  subjects  who 
completed  the  ABLE.  The  two  statistics  that  were  examined  for  each  ABLE 
item  were  its  correlation  with  the  total  scale  on  which  it  is  scored  and 
the  ’endorsement  frequencies  for  all  of  its  response  options. 

Items  that  failed  to  correlate  at  least  .15  in  the  appropriate  direc¬ 
tion  with  their  respective  scales  were  considered  potentially  weak.  Items, 
other  than  validity  scale  items,  for  which  one  or  more  of  the  response 
options  were  endorsed  by  fewer  than  two  subjects  (i,e„,  <  4%  of  the  sample) 
were  also  identified.  Six  items  fell  into  the  former  category,  63  items 
fell  into  the  latter,  and  an  additional  7  fell  into  both.  All  of  them  were 
examined  for  revision  or  deletion,  as  appropriate.  ! 

In  summary,  a  total  of  23  'items  were  deleted  and  173  items  revised  on 
the  basis  of  the  editorial  review  and  Fort  Campbell  findings.  Items  de¬ 
leted  were  those  that  did  not  "fit  well"  either  conceptually  or  statis¬ 
tically,  or  both,  with  1 V  other  items  iri  the  scale  and  with  the  construct 
in  question.  If  the  L-  -.poaared  ro  have  a  "good  fit"  but  was  not  clear 
or  did  not  a’icu  sufficient  variaa.  .  it  was  revised  rather  than  deleted. 
The  AFLF,  wnich  had  begun  at  291  items,  was  now  .  revised  268-item  inven¬ 
tory  ready  tc  be  administered  at  Fort  Lewis. 

The  ABLE  inventory  was  completed  by  118  soldiers  during  the  11-15  June 
pilot  testing  at  Fort  Lewis.  Item  response  frequency  distributions  were 
examined  to  detect  items  with  relatively  little  discriminatory  power. 

There  were  only  three  items  where  two  of  the  three  response  choices  were 
endorsed  by  less  than  10%  of  the  sample  (not  including  validity  scale 
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items).  After  examining  the  content  of  these  three  items,  It  was  decided 
to  leave  two  of  them  Intact,  and  delete  one.  Twenty  items  were  revised 
because  one  of  the  three  response  choices  was  endorsed  by  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  sample. 

Overall,  the  Inventory  appeared  to  be  functioning  well  and  only  minor 
revisions  were  required  prior  to  field  test.  On  the  following  pages,  the 
psychometric  data  obtained  during  the  two  pilot  tests  are  presented. 
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We  begin  the  presentation  of  Fort  Campbell  pilot  test  data  with  the 
results  of  data  screening  for  the  ABLE.  The  responses  of  four  soldiers  were 
eliminated  from  analyses—two  because  more  than  10  percent  of  the  data  was 
missing,  and  two  because  their  Non-Random  Response  scale  scores  suggested  pos¬ 
sible  random  responding  (scores  less  than  7,  out  of  8).  The  total  N  remaining 
was  .52. 

Table  7.2  presents  means,  standard  deviations,  mean  item-total  correla¬ 
tions,  and  Hoyt  internal  consistency  reliabilities  for  each  ABLE  scale.  The 
Poor  impression  scale  is  not  shown  in  this  table  because  it  was  not  scored  for 
this  sample.  This  scale  Is  made  up  almost  entirely  from  items  appearing  on 
other  scales  and.  as  described  earlier,  was  intended  to  detect  respondents 
trying  to  simulate  psychopathology— usually  for  purposes  of  avoiding  entry 
Into  the  military.  Since  these  subjects  were  volunteers  currently  on  active 
duty,  the  sample  size  was  small,  and  we  had  invoked  no  experimental  conditions 
designed  to  elicit  a  range  of  scores  on  this  scale.  We,  therefore,  did  not 
score  or  analyze  this  scale  on  this  sample. 

The  reliabilities  of  the  ABLE  scales  are  excellent.  In  Table  7.3,  the 
scale  intercorrelations  are  shown.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  low  correla¬ 
tions  between  the  Unlikely  Virtues  seal,,  which  is  an  indicator  of  Social 
Desirability,  and  the  other  scales.  This  finding,  although  based  on  a  small 
sample,  suggests  that  soldiers  were  not  responding  only  in  a  socially  desir¬ 
able  fashion,  but  instead  were  responding  honestly. 

The  matrix  of  10  ABLE  scale  i ntercorrel ations  (Physical  Condition  and  the 
validity  scales  were  not  included)  was  factor  analyzed  (principal  factor  anal¬ 
ysis)  and  rotated  to  a  simple  structure  (varimax  rotation).  The  four-factor 
solution  that  appeared  most  meaningful  is  shown  in  Table  7.4.  We  labeled  the 
four  factors  Potency,  Socialization,  Dependability,  and  Likeability. 

The  scales  loading  highest  on  Factor  I,  Potency,  are  Dominance,  Energy 
Level,  and  Self-Esteem;  the  scales  loading  highest  on  Factor  II,  Socializa¬ 
tion,  are  Locus  of  Control,  Traditional  Values,  and  Nondelinquency;  the  scales 
loading  highest  on  Factor  HI,  Dependability,  are  Conscientiousness  and  Work 
Orientation;  the  scales  loading  .nghest  on  Factor  IV,  Likeability,  are 
Emotional  Stability  and  Cooperati venpss.  These  results  are,  however,  viewed 
as  extremely  tentative,  given  the  small  sample  size  upon  which  the  factor 
analysis  was  based. 

In  addition  to  the  ABLE,  four  well-established  measures  of  temperament 
had  been  administered  to  45  Fort  Campbell  soldiers  to  serve  as  marker  vari¬ 
ables:  the  Socialization  scale  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory, 
Rotter's  Locus  of  Control  scale,  and  the  Stress  Reaction  scale  and  Social 
Potency  scale  of  the  Differential  Personality  Questionnaire.  The  four  scales 
(known  as  the  Personal  Opinion  Inventory,  P01)  had  also  been  used  earlier  in 
this  project  as  part  of  the  Preliminary  Battery. 

Data  screening  for  this  joint  administration  of  the  ABLE  and  the  P0 I 
marker  variables  results  in  elimination  of  three  inventories  (two  on  the  ABLE 
and  one  on  the  POI)  because  more  than  10  percent  of  the  data  was  missing,  and 


Table  7.2 

Fort  Campbell  Pilot  Test; _ ABLE  Scale  Statistics 

(N  -  5?) 


Mean 


No. 

Items 

Mean 

SD 

Item-Total 
Correl ation 

Hoyt 

Reliability 

ABLE  Substantive  Scale 

ADJUSTMENT 

Emotional  Stability 

31 

72.06 

9.10 

.47 

.87 

DEPENDABILITY 

Nondelinquency 

24 

55.90 

6.28 

.40 

.80 

Traditional  Values 

19 

43.77 

4.81 

.39 

.73 

Conscientiousness 

24 

58.04 

5.83 

.41 

.80 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Work  Orientation 

31 

74.46 

8.02 

.42 

.84 

Sel f-Esteem 

16 

37.35 

5.03 

.54 

.84 

LEADERSHIP  (POTENCY) 

Dominance 

17 

37.67 

5.04 

.53 

.78 

Energy  Level 

27 

61.29 

7.19 

.46 

.85 

LOCUS  OF  CONTROL 

Internal  Control 

21 

50.98 

6.34 

.46 

.84 

AGREEABLENESS/LIKEABILITY 

Cooperativeness 

28 

63.81 

6.99 

.39 

.82 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

Physical  Condition 

14 

43.08 

9.66 

.66 

.92 

ABLE  ResDonse  Validity  Scale 

Non-Random  Response  8 

Unlikely  Virtues 

12 

17.98 

3.19 

.38 

.37 

Sel f-Knowledge 

13 

31.42 

3.68 

.43 

.61 
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Fort  Campbell  Pilot  Test;  ABLE  Scale  Intercorrelations 
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Table  7.4 


ABLE  Scale 

_L 

_U_ 

-III 

JA 

Dominance 

.89 

.12 

.11 

.00 

Energy  Level 

.20 

.42 

.24 

Self-Esteem 

olfl 

.39 

.33 

.26 

Internal  Control 

.35 

.14 

.14 

Traditional  Values 

.22 

JS. 

.24 

.29 

Nondelinquency 

.04 

oia 

.36 

.22 

Conscientiousness 

.32 

.39 

.17 

Work  Orientation 

.51 

.32 

.13 

Emotional  Stability 

.46 

.29 

-.05 

JA 

Cooperativeness 

-.07 

.29 

.46 

JA 

of  five  inventories 

(two  on  the 

ABLE  and  three 

on  the  POI) 

because  of  low 

Non-Random  Response  scores  (less  than  7,  out  of  8,  on  the  ABLE,  and  more  than 
3,  out  of  10,  on  the  POI).  Thus,  the  responses  of  38  were  used  to  compute 
correlations  between  ABLE  scales  and  the  markers. 

Results  are  shown  in  Table  7.5.  It  can  be  seen  that  a  given  ABLE 
construct  or  scale  correlates  most  highly  with  the  appropriate  marker 
variable,  that  is,  the  marker  for  the  construct  to  be  measured.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  ABIE  Dominance  scale  correlates  much  higher  with  DPQ  Social 
Potency  (.67)  than  with  the  other  three  marker  scales  which  are  not  related 
to  the  Dominance  construct  (.24,  .18,  .22).  While  these  results  are  based 
on  a  small  sample,  they  do  indicate  that  the  ABLE  scales  appear  to  be 
measuring  the  constructs  they  were  intended  to  measure. 


Table  7.5 


Fort  Canmfrfill  Bllfll  Test:  Correlations  Between  ABLE  Constructs  and  Scales 
and  Personal  Pain  ion  Inventory  (POD  Marker  Variables* 

(N  -  38) 


PQI  Ssalg- 


OPQ  Stress  DPQ  Social 
ABLE  Construct  Ration  P,Q.tftngy 


Emotional  Stability 

-.70 

Dominance 

-.24 

Internal  Control 

-.32 

Nondelinquency 

-.34 

.32 


.26 


.10 


Rotter 
Locus  of 

C.antrol 

.30 

.18 


.32 


CPI 

Socialization 


.32 


.22 


.60 


a  "Marker"  correlations  are  Indicated  by  a  box. 


Fort  Lewis 

Soldiers  at  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test  In  June  1984  completed  the  revised 
version  of  the  ABLE  along  with  the  AVOICE,  the  cognitive  tests,  and  the 
psychomotor  tests  that  comprised  the  entire  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  The  final  N 
for  statistical  analyses  of  the  ABLE  was'  106{  1  inventory  was  eliminated 
because  more  than  10  percent  of  the  data  was  missing,  and  11  .were  eliminated 
because  Non-Random  Response  was  less  than  7  (out  of  8). 

The  means,  standard  deviations,  mean  item-total  scale  correlations, 
and  Hoyt  reliability  estimates  appear  in  Table  7.6  for  the  entire  group 
(after  screening).  (Again,  Poor  Impression  scale  scores  were  not  computed 
for  reasons  stated  earlier.)  As  can  be  seen,  the  reliabilities  of  the  ABLE 
scales  are  again  excellent. 

Tables  7.7  and  7.8  show  the  scale  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
males  and  females,  and  blacks  and  whites,  respectively.  Note  that  the  Ns 
are  quite  small  for  females  and  blacks,  but  these  statistics  do  not  show 
any  striking  differences  between  subgroups. 

In  Table  7.9,  the  scale  intercorrelations  are  presented  for  all  ABLE 
scales  except  the  Non-Random  Response  and  Poor  Impression  validity  scales. 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  Fort  Lewis  data,  Unlikely  Virtues  (Social  Desir¬ 
ability)  correlates  more  highly  with  other  scales  than  in  the  Fort  Campbell 
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Table  7.6 

Fort  Lewis  Pilot  Test; _ ABLLisa.k„Sta.t.1itlli;s..lQr  Iatil-fimua 


Mean 

No.  Item-Total  Hoyt 

Items  N  Mean  SD  Correlation  Reliability 


ABLE-SubsUntl  vgJ&Alei 

ADJUSTMENT 


Emotional  Stability 

DEPENDABILITY 

Nondelinquency 
Traditional  Values 
Conscientiousness 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Work  Orientation 
Self-Esteem 

LEADERSHIP  (POTENCY) 

Dominance 
Energy  Level 

LOCUS  OF  CONTROL 

Internal  Control 

AGREEABLENESS/LIKEABILITY 

Cooperativeness 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

Physical  Condition 


ABLE  Validity  Scales 

Non-Random  Response 
Unlikely  Virtues 
Self-Knowledge 


30 

106 

68.97 

8.59 

.46 

.87 

25 

106 

59.07 

6.28 

.40 

.78 

16 

106 

37.39 

4.25 

.41 

.67 

21 

106 

50.24 

5.31 

.41 

.75 

27 

106 

62.88 

7.77 

.48 

.86 

15 

106 

34.90 

4.71 

.52 

.80 

16 

106 

36.55 

6.08 

.57 

.86 

25 

106 

59.26 

7.40 

.52 

.88 

21 

106 

49.90 

6.27 

.46 

.80 

25 

106 

56.41 

6.70 

.43 

.81 

9 

106 

31.30 

6.96 

.73 

.87 

8 

117 

7.55 

.71 

.43 

12 

106 

16.63 

3.45 

.48 

,71 

13 

106 

29.75 

3.96 

.46 

.71 
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Table  7.7 


Fort  Lewis  Pilot  Test;  ABLE  Scale  Means  and  .Standard  Deviations  Separately 


Males 

Females 

(N  - 

87) 

(N  - 

19) 

Mean 

_SD _ 

Jtean_ 

_£IL_ 

ABLE  Substantive  Scales 

ADJUSTMENT 

Emotional  Stability 

69.78 

8.88 

65.26 

5.82 

DEPENDABILITY 

Nondelinquency 

58.46 

6.28 

61.84 

5.46 

Traditional  Values 

37.13 

4.38 

38.58 

3.30 

Conscientiousness 

ACHIEVEMENT 

49.95 

5.49 

51.53 

4.13 

Work  Orientation 

62.17 

7.78 

66.11 

6.89 

Self-Esteem 

34.72 

4.73 

35.68 

4.53 

LEADERSHIP  (POTENCY) 

Dominance 

36.66 

6.10 

36.05 

5.95 

Energy  Level 

59.21 

7.65 

59.53 

6.12 

LOCUS  OF  CONTROL 

Internal  Control 

49,66 

6.31 

51.00 

5.93 

AGREEABLENESS/LIKEABILITY 

Cooperativeness 

55.93 

6.99 

58.58 

4.61 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

Physical  Condition 

31.64 

6.20 

29.74 

9.54 

ABLE  Validity  Scales 

Non-Random  Response2 

7.50 

.72 

7.76 

.61 

Unlikely  Virtues 

16.63 

3.57 

16.63 

2.81 

Self -Know! edge 

29.54 

4.00 

30.74 

3.64 

aScale  means  and  standard  deviations  are  given  here  for  data  which  are  un¬ 
screened  with  respect  to  this  scale.  Thus,  the  N  for  males  is  96  and  for 
females  is  21. 
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Table  7.8 


1  ■  ■H’lfH  Mi  WH  ■hlifcl'CIR 


B1 acks 
(N  -  26) 


Mean  .SQ  . 


ADJUSTMENT 


Whites 
(N  -  63) 


Mean  SD 


Emotional  Stability 

66.15 

7.65 

70.56 

8.36 

DEPENDABILITY 

Nondelinquency 

60.65 

6.06 

58.86 

6.37 

Traditional  Values 

37.50 

2.96 

37.86 

4.66 

Conscientiousness 

50.69 

4.45 

50.29 

5.76 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Work  Orientation 

63.50 

6.40 

62.73 

8.63 

Self-Esteem 

34.54 

4.25 

35.29 

4.88 

LEADERSHIP  (POTENCY) 

Dominance 

37.77 

3.43 

36.75 

6.80 

Energy  Level 

57.35 

5.84 

59.83 

8.26 

LOCUS  OF  CONTROL 

Internal  Control 

49.69 

4.74 

50.35 

6.81 

AGREEABLENESS/LIKEABILITY 

Cooperativeness 

57.81 

5.42 

56.08 

7. 13 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

Physical  Condition 

31.92 

5.94 

30.95 

7.11 

ABLE  Validity  Scales 

Non-Random  Response3 

7.40 

.80 

7.69 

.52 

Unlikely  Virtues 

16.15 

2.74 

16.63 

3.68 

Self-Knowledge 

31.23 

3.46 

29.43 

4.09 

aScale  means  and  standard  deviations  are  given  here  for  data  which  are  un¬ 
screened  with  respect  to  this  scale.  Thus,  the  N  is  30  for  Blacks  and  65 


for  Whites. 
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NOTE:  Decimals  have  been  omitted 


data.  Table  7.10  presents  the  scale  intercorrelations  for  the  ten  ABLE 
substantive  scales  (excluding  the  validity  and  Physical  Condition  scales) 
with  Social  Desirability  variance  partialed  out.  As  would  be  expected 
given  the  correlation  between  Unlikely  Virtues  and  the  other  ABLE  scales, 
the  values  in  Table  7.10  are  from  3  to  10  points  lower  than  in  Tania  7.9. 
There  is  no  readily  apparent  explanation  for  the  differences  in  findings 
between  the  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort  Lewis  samples  except  for  sampling  error, 
since  both  sample  sizes  are  relatively  small. 

Correlation  matrices  for  the  ten  ABLE  substantive  scales  from  Fort 
Lewis  were  factor  analyzed,  both  with  and  without  the  Social  Desirability 
variance.  Principal  factor  analyses  were  used,  with  rotation  to  simple 
structure  by  varimax  rotation.  Both  factor  matrices  appear  in  Table  7.11. 
Though  neither  structure  is  the  same  as  was  obtained  when  we  factor  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  Fort  Campbell  correlation  matrix,  the  factor  solution  resulting 
when  Social  Desirability  is  partialed  out  is  quite  similar  to  the  solution 
obtained  with  the  Fort  Campbell  data.  The  differences  are  that  in  the  Fort 
Lewis  solution,  Energy  Level  loads  on  a  factor  with  Emotional  Stability, 
whereas  in  the  Fort  Campbell  solution,  Energy  Level  loads  with  Dominance 
and  Self-Esteem.  The  other  difference  is  that  in  the  five-factor  Fort 
Lewis  solution,  Cooperati veness  forms  a  factor  by  itself,  whereas  in  the 
four-factor  Fort  Campbell  solution.  Cooperativeness  forms  a  factor  with 
Emotional  Stability. 

The  structure  of  the  temperament  and  biodata  domain,  as  measured  by 
the  ABLE  during  the  pilot  tests,  could  not  be  specified  with  certainty  due 
to  the  relatively  small  pilot  test  sample  upon  which  the  correlational  and 
factor  analyses  were  run.  The  scales  do,  however,  appear  to  be  measuring 
the  same  content  as  the  corresponding  marker  variables  that  were  a  part  of 
the  Preliminary  Battery.  The  internal  consistency  reliabilities  and  score 
distributions  of  the  ABLE  scales  are  more  than  acceptable. 
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Emotional  Stability 

Nondelinquency 

Traditional  Values 

Conscientiousness 

Work  Orientation 

Self-Esteem 

Dominance 

Energy  Level  • 

Internal  Control 

Cooperativeness 


25 

21 

20 

31 

51 

37 

65 

47 

45 

25 

-  - 

63 

54 

52 

32 

21 

37 

52 

55 

21 

63 

49 

48 

35 

28 

39 

61 

45 

20 

54 

49 

70 

53 

44 

53 

50 

31 

31 

52 

48 

70 

71 

57 

69 

51 

36 

51 

32 

35 

53 

71 

... 

63 

69 

54 

39 

37 

21 

28 

44 

57 

63 

-- 

52 

36 

14 

65 

37 

39 

53 

69 

69 

52 

60 

44 

47 

52 

61 

50 

51 

54 

36 

60 

61 

45 

55 

45 

31 

36 

39 

14 

44 

61 

-- 

NOTE:  Decimals  have  been  omitted. 


Table  7.11 

Fort  Lewis  Pilot  Test:  Varimax  Rotated  Principal  Factor  Anal vses 

flUfl.AffiULS.caI&r 


Five-Factor  Solution 

With  So cial  Desirability  Variance  Included 


ABLE  Scale 

I 

II 

ill 

_1V 

V 

Dominance 

,66 

.15 

.16 

.00 

.21 

Energy  Level 

.45 

.19 

.32 

.22 

.79 

Self-Esteem 

.80 

.13 

.22 

.30 

.27 

Internal  Control 

.33 

.52 

.15 

.44 

.29 

Traditional  Values 

.18 

.78 

.29 

.22 

.10 

Nondel inquency 

.09 

.50 

,56 

•  41 

.09 

Conscientiousness 

.40 

.34 

.61 

•  14 

.16 

Work  Orientation 

.57 

.25 

^3 

.15 

.24 

Emotional  Stability 

.33 

.11 

.02 

.43 

.53 

Cooperativeness 

.08 

.30 

.21 

.77 

.22 

Five-Factor  ! 

Solution 

With  Social 

Desirabil 

itv  ' 

Variance  1 

^artialed  Out 

I 

j  i 

III 

IV 

V 

Dominance 

.65 

.15 

.23 

-.03 

.18 

Energy  Level 

.39 

.18 

.82 

•  13 

.36 

Sel f- Esteem 

.79 

.12 

.32 

.24 

.19 

Internal  Control 

.31 

.52 

.34 

.40 

.14 

Traditional  Values 

.17 

.83 

.10 

.17 

.18 

Nondel inquency 

.08 

.56 

.06 

.40 

.42 

Conscientiousness 

.40 

.37 

.11 

.11 

.56 

Work  Orientation 

.57 

.  27 

.22 

.13 

.62 

Emotional  Stability 

.30 

,08 

_J6JL 

.35 

-.06 

Cooperativeness 

.06 

.31 

.26 

.78 

.13 
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INTERESTS  CONSTRUCTS 


The  seminal  work  of  John  Holland  (1966)  has  resulted  in  widespread 
acceptance  of  a  six-construct,  hexagonal  model  of  interests.  Our  principal 
problem  in  developing  and  testing  an  interests  measure  for  Army  testing  was 
not  which  constructs  to  measure,  but  rather  how  much  emphasis  should  be 
devoted  to  the  assessment  of  each. 

As  earlier  stated,  the  terests  inventory  that  had  been  used  in  the 
Preliminary  Battery  is  called  the  VOICE  (Vocational  Interest  Career  Examin¬ 
ation),  which  had  been  developed  and  researched  by  the  U..S.  Air  Force. 

This  inventory  served  as  the  starting  point  for  the  AVOICE  (Army  Vocational 
Interest  Career  Examination). 

When  developing  the  AVOICE,  we  sought  to  ensure  that  it  would  measure 
well  all  six  of  Holland’s  constructs,  as  well  as  provide  sufficient  cover¬ 
age  of  the  vocational  areas  most  important  in  the  Army.  We  wanted  the 
inventory’s  items  to  parallel  the  job  tasks  of  soldiers  in  a  variety  of 
MOS,  while  at  the  same  time  assessing  a  respondent’s  broad  interests. 

Thus,  each  of  the  constructs  to  be  discussed  next  is  adequately  measured  by 
the  AVOICE;  however,  a  greater  degree  of  coverage  is  devoted  to  constructs 
judgeo  most  important  for  Army  jobs.  Table  7.12  shows  the  six  Holland 
interests  constructs  assessed  by  the  AVOICE,  together  with  their  associated 
scales. 

In  addition  to  the  Holland  constructs  and  associated  scales,  the 
AVOICE  also  included  six  constructs  (20  scales)  dealing  with  organizational 
climate  and  en  •  nre^'/.  ices  and  an  expressed  interests  scale. 

Table  7.13  sho«v  ,  j  ariables  and  associated  measures. 

As  used  in  the  pilot  testing,  the  AVOICE  included  306  items.  Nearly 
all  items  were  scored  on  a  5-point  scale  that  r angei  from  "Like  Very  Much" 
(scored  5)  to  "Dislike  Very  Much"  (scored  1).  Items  ir.  tne  Expressed 
Interests  scale  were  scored  on  a  3-point  scale  in  which  the  response  op¬ 
tions  were  different  for  each  item,  yet  one  option  always  reflected  the 
most  interest,  one  moderate  interest,  and  one  tee  least  interest. 

We  now  discuss,  in  turn,  each  construct/category  and  the  scales  devel¬ 
oped  for  it. 

Realistic  Interests 


This  construct  is  defined  as  a  preference  for  concrete  and  tangible 
activities,  characteristics,  and  tasks.  Persons  with  realistic  interests 
enjoy  and  are  skilled  in  the  manipulation  of  tools,  machines,  and  animals, 
but  find  social  and  educational  activities  and  situations  aversive.  Real¬ 
istic  interests  are  associated  with  occupations  such  as  mechanic,  engineer, 
and  wildlife  conservation  officer,  and  negatively  associated  with  such 
occupations  as  social  work  and  artist. 

The  Realistic  construe1  is  by  far  the  most  thoroughly  assessed  of  the 
six  constructs  tapped  by  the  AVOICE,  reflecting  the  preponderance  of  work 
in  the  Army  of  a  Realistic  nature.  Fourteen  AVOICE  scales  fall  under  this 
construct,  in  addition  to  a  Basic  interest  item. 
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Construct 

Realistic 


Conventional 


Social 


Scale 

Basic  Interest  Hem 
Mechanics 

Heavy  Construction 
Electronics 

Electronic  Communication 

Drafting 

Law  Enforcement 

Audiographics 

Agriculture 

Outdoors 

Marksman 

Infantry 

Armor/Cannon 

Vehicle  Operator 

Adventure 

Basic  Interest  Item 
Office  Administration 
Supply  Administration 
Food  Service 

Basic  Interest  Item 
Teaching/Counsel ing 


Investigative  Basic  Interest  Item 

Medical  Services 
Mathematics 
Science/Chernical 
Automated  Data  Processing 

Enterprising  Basic  Interest  Item 

Leadership 

Artistic  Basic  Interest  Item 

Aesthetics 
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Table  7.13 


Additional  AV01CE.  Measures: . Organizational  CU mat ^/Environment  and 

Expressed  Interests. JxiIm 


Construct 

Achievement  (Org.  Cl imate/Environment) 

Safety  (Org.  Climate/Environment.) 

Comfort  (Org.  Climate/Environment) 


Status  (Org.  Ci imate/Environment) 

Altruism  (Org.  Climate/Environment) 

Autonomy  (Org.  Cl imate/Environment) 

Expressed  Interests 


S&LU 

Achievement 

Authority 

Ability  Utilization 

Organizational  Policies  and 
Procedures 

Supervision  -  Human  Resources 
Supervision  -  Technical 

Acti vi ty 
Variety 
Compensation 
Security 

Working  Conditions 

Advancement 
Recognition 
Social  Status 

Co-workers 
Moral  Values 
Social  Services 

Responsibil Ity 

Creativity 

Independence 

Expressed  Interests 
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The  Basic  Interest  item,  one  of  which  is  written  for  each  Holland  con¬ 
struct,  describes  a  person  with  prototypic  Realistic  interests.  The  re¬ 
spondent  indicates  how  well  this  description  fits  him/her.  The  remaining 
Realistic  scales  are  discussed  next. 


•  The  Mechanics  scale  is  a  16-item  scale  that  measures  interest  in 
various  kinds  of  mechanical  work.  Sample  items  include: 

-  Replace  valves  in  an  engine. 

-  Adjust  a  carburetor. 

•  Heavy  Construction  is  a  23-item  scale  deal i rig  with  interest  in  con¬ 
struction  tasks.  Example  items  are: 

-  Mason. 

-  Welder. 

-  Construct  a  quick  shelter  in  the  woods. 

•  Twenty  items  are  Included  on  the  Electronics  scale.  Items  from 
this  scale  include  these: 


-  Repair  a  television  set. 

-  Design  a  circuit  board. 

-  Wiring  diagrams. 

•  The  Electronic  Communication  scale  concerns  interest  in  transmit¬ 
ting  information  electronically.  This  7-item  scale  includes  such 
items  as: 

-  Operate  radio  and  teletype  equipment. 

-  Telecommunications. 

•  Drafting  is  also  a  Realistic  scale  with  seven  items.  Among  the 
Drafting  scale  items  are: 

-  Artist. 

-  Draftsman. 

-  Draw  blueprints  for  a  bridge. 

•  Another  Realistic  scale  is  called  Law  Enforcement  and  includes  both 
security  and  law  enforcement  components.  Three  of  the  scale’s  16 
items  are: 

-  Highway  patrol  officer. 

-  Prison  guard. 

-  Be  a  witness  at  a  criminal  trial. 

•  The  Audiocraphics  scale,  which  has  seven  items,  concerns  activities 
associated  with  photography  and  movies.  Items  from  this  scale  are: 

-  Photographer. 

-  P.ecord  the  sound  for  a  motion  picture. 
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•  One  of  the  shortest  Realistic  scales.  Agriculture,  contains  only 
five  Items.  Two  of  the  scale’s  items  are: 

-  Drive  a  tractor  on  a  farm. 

-  Mow  lawns,  clip  hedges,  and  trim  trees. 

•  The  Outdoors  scale  contains  nine  items  including: 

-  Work  outdoors. 

-  Go  deer  hunting. 

-  Learn  survival  techniques  for  living  in  the  wilderness, 
e  The  Marksman  scale’s  five  items  include: 

-  Gunsmith. 

-  Teach  marksmanship. 

~  Collect  rifles  and  pistols. 

•  The  Infantry  scale  contains  ten  activities  engaged  in  by  infantry¬ 
men.  Among  these  items  are: 

-  Use  cover,  concealment,  and  camouflage. 

-  Clear  a  mine  field. 

-  Direct  artillery  fire. 

•  Armor/Cannon  is  an  8-item  scale  that  pertains  to  operating  large 
ground-based  weapons.  The  items  include: 

-  Zero  in  a  tank’s  main  gun. 

-  Load  and  unload  field  artillery  cannons. 

•  The  scale  entitled  Vehicle  Operator  Includes  the  following  among 
Its  nine  items: 

-  Taxi  driver. 

-  Deliver  cargo  on  time. 

-  Operate  a  bulldozer  or  power  shovel. 

•  Finally,  the  Adventure  scale  has  eight  items  that  include: 

-  Explore  a  wilderness  area  alone. 

-  Go  skydiving. 

-  Hunt  wild  animals  in  Africa. 

Eight  ABLE  items  are  also  scored  on  the  Adventure  scale.  Thus,  we 
could  obtain  Adventure  scores  based  on  AVOICE  items  only,  ABLE  items  only, 
or  both.  In  this  section,  we  will  deal  only  with  the  eight  AVOICE 
Adventure  items. 

Conventional  Interests 

The  construct  of  Conventional  interests  refers  to  one’s  degree  of 
preference  for  well-ordered,  systematic  and  practical  activities  and  tasks. 
Persons  with  Conventional  interests  may  be  characterized  as  conforming, 
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unimaginative,  efficient,  and  calm.  Conventional  interests  are  associated 
with  occupations  such  as  accountant,  clerk,  and  statistician,  and  nega¬ 
tively  associated  with  occupations  such  as  artist  or  author. 

In  addition  to  the  Basic  Interest  item,  three  scales  fall  under  the 
Conventional  Interests  construct--Office  Administration,  Supply  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  Food  Service.  They  have,  respectively,  16,  13,  and  17  items. 
Example  items  from  these  three  scales  are: 

•  Office  Administration  - 

-  Make  copies  of  a  letter. 

-  Keep  accurate  records. 

-  Schedule  appointments  for  other  people. 

•  Supply  Administration  - 

-  Prepare  materials,  equipment,  or  supplies  for  shipment. 

-  Make  out  invoices. 

-  Take  inventory  for  a  department  store. 

•  Food  Service  - 

-  Dishwasher. 

-  Buy  food  supplies  for  a  restaurant. 

-  Wash,  peel  and  dice  vegetables. 

SpsiaLIntergjite 

Social  Interests  are  defined  as  the  amount  of  liking  one  has  for 
social,  helping,  and  teaching  activities  and  tasks.  Persons  with  social 
Interests  may  be  characterized  as  responsible,  idealistic,  and  humanistic. 
Social  interests  are  associated  with  occupations  such  as  social  worker, 
high  school  teacher,  and  speech  therapist,  and  negatively  associated  with 
occupations  such  as  mechanic  or  carpenter. 

•  Besides  the  Basic  Interest  item,  only  one  scale  is  included  in  the 
AVOICE  for  assessing  Social  interests,  the  Teaching/Counsel ing 
scale.  This  7-item  scale  includes  items  such  as: 

-  Give  on-the-job  training. 

-  Organize  and  lead  a  study  group. 

-  Listen  to  people’s  problems  and  try  to  help  them. 

Investigative  Interests 

This  construct  refers  to  one’s  preference  for  scholarly,  intellectual, 
and  scientific  activities  and  tasks.  Persons  with  Investigative  interests 
enjoy  analytical,  ambiguous,  and  independent  tasks,  but  dislike  leadership 
and  persuasive  activities.  Investigative  interests  are  associated  with 
such  occupations  as  astronomer,  biologist,  and  mathematician,  and  nega¬ 
tively  associated  with  occupations  such  as  salesman  or  politician. 

Along  with  the  Basic  Interest  item.  Medical  Services,  Mathematics, 
Science/Chemical,  and  Automated  Data  Processing  are  the  four  AVOICE  scales 
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that  tap  Investigative  Interests.  The  scales  differ  in  length  with  Medical 
Services  containing  24  items;  Mathematics,  5;  Science/Chemical,  Jl;  and, 
Automated  Oata  Processing,  7.  Again,  selected  scale  Items  are  supplied 
below. 

e  Medical  Services  - 

-  Physical  Therapist. 

-  Take  blood  pressure  readings. 

-  Disease  prevention. 

•  -  Mathematics  - 

-  Solve  ari thematic  problems. 

-  Find  information  in  numerical  tables. 

-  Work  with  numbers. 

®  Science/Chemical  - 

-  Mix  chemical  compounds. 

-  Record  observations  from  scientific  instruments. 

*  Work  with  hazardous  chemicals. 

•  Automated  Data  Processing  - 

-  Computer  Operator. 

-•  Computer  Programmer. 

-  Operate  a  machine  that  sorts  punched  cards. 

Enterprising  Interests 

The  Enterprising  Interests  construct  refers  to  one’s  preference  for  persua¬ 
sive,  assertive,  and  leadership  activities  and  tasks.  Persons  with  Enter¬ 
prising  interests  may  be  characterized  as  ambitious,  dominant,  sociable,  and 
self-confident.  Enterprising  interests  are  associated  with  such  occupa¬ 
tions  as  salesperson  and  business  executive,  and  negatively  associated  with 
occupations  such  as  biologist  or  chemist. 

t  Again,  besides  the  Basic  Interest  item,  only  one  AVOICE  scale 
assesses  the  respondent’s  Enterprising  interests.  This  scale, 
entitled  Leadership,  contains  six  items  including  the  following: 

-  Mold  a  group  of  coworkers  into  an  efficient  team. 

-  Inspire  others  with  a  speech. 

-  Make  decisions  when  others  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

ActlsUc -Interests 

This  final  Holland  construct  is  defined  as  a  person’s  degree  of  liking 
for  unstructured,  expressive,  and  ambiguous  activities  and  tasks.  Persons 
with  Artistic  interests  may  be  character >ed  as  intuitive  impulsive, 
creative,  and  non-conforminq.  Artistic  interests  are  associated  with  such 
occupations  as  writer,  artist,  and  composer,  and  negatively  associated  with 
occupations  such  as  accountant  or  secretary. 
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•  In  addition  to  the  Basic  Interest  item,  the  AVOICE  Aesthetics  scale 
is  designed  to  tap  Artistic  Interests,  and  includes  five  items. 
Among  these  items  are: 

-  Read  poetry. 

-  Watch  educational  television. 

-  Classical  music. 

Organizational  Climate/Environment  Scales 

Six  constructs  that  pertain  to  a  person’s  preference  for  certain  types 
of  work  environments  and  conditions  are  assessed  by  the  AVOICE  through  20- 
item  scales.  These  environmental  constructs  include  Achievement,  Safety, 
Comfort,  Status,  Altruism,  and  Autonomy.  The  items  that  assess  these 
constructs  are  distributed  throughout  the  AVOICE,  and  are  responded  to  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  interests  items,  that  is,  "Like  Very  Much"  to 
"Dislike  Very  Much." 

Because  the  scales  contain  only  two  items  each  and  for  ease  of  presen¬ 
tation,  Figure  7.1  is  used  to  show  the  constructs,  scales,  and  an  item  from 
each  scale. 

Expressed  Interests  Scale 

Although  not  a  psychological  construct,  expressed  interests  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  AVOICE  because  of  the  extensive  research  showing  their  valid¬ 
ity  In  criterion-related  studies.  (Dolliver,  1969)  These  studies  had 
measured  expressed  interests  simply  by  asking  respondents  what  occupation 
or  occupational  area  was  of  most  interest  to  them.  In  the  AVOICE,  such  an 
open-ended  question  was  not  feasible,  instead,  respondents  were  asked  how 
confident  they  were  that  their  chosen  job  In  the  Army  was  the  right  one  for 
them. 


This  Expressed  Interests  scale  contained  eight  items  which,  as  mentioned, 
had  three  response  options  that  formed  a  continuum  of  confidence  in  the 
person’s  occupational  choice.  Selected  items  from  this  scale  include: 

-  Before  you  went  to  the  recruiter,  how  certain  were  you  of 
the  job  you  wanted  in  the  Army? 

-  If  you  had  the  opportunity  right  now  to  change  your  job  in 
the  Army,  would  you? 

-  Before  enlisting,  how  long  were  you  interested  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  Army  job? 
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imuTmwimrmim 

Example 

Achievement 

Achievement 

Authority 

Ability 

Utilization 

"Do  work  that  gives  a  feeling  of  accomplishment." 
"Tell  others  what  to  do  on  the  job." 

"Make  full  use  of  your  abilities." 

Safety 

Organizational 

Pol  icy 

Supervision  - 
Human  Resources 
Supervision  - 
Technical 

"A  job  in  which  the  rules  are  not  equal  for  everyone 

"Have  a  boss  that  supports  the  workers." 

"Learn  the  job  on  your  own." 

Comfort 

Activity 

Variety 

Compensation 

Security 

Working  Conditions 

"Work  on  a  job  that  keeps  a  person  busy." 

"Do  something  different  most  days  at  work." 

"Earn  less  than  others  do." 

"A  job  with  steady  employment." 

"Have  a  pleasant  place  to  work." 

Status 

Advancement 

Recognition 

Social  Status 

"Be  able  to  be  promoted  quickly." 

"Receive  awards  or  compliments  on  the  job." 

"A  job  that  does  not  stand  out  from  others." 

A1  truism 

Co-workers 

Moral  Values 

Social  Services 

"A  job  in  which  other  employees  were  hard  to  get  to 
to  know." 

"Have  a  job  that  would  not  bother  a  person’s 
conscience . " 

"Serve  others  through  your  work." 

Autonomy 

• 

Responsibil ity 

Creativity 

Independence 

"Have  work  decisions  made  by  others." 

"Try  out  your  own  ideas  on  the  job." 

"Work  alone." 

Figure  7.1.  Organizational  climate/environment  preference  constructs, 
scales  within  constructs,  and  an  item  from  each  scale. 


AVQICE  REVISIONS  BASED  ON  PILOT  TESTING 


As  with  the  ABLE,  before  we  present  the  data  obtained  from  pilot  test¬ 
ing,  we  describe  the  revisions  made  In  the  AVOICE  on  the  basis  of  pilot 
test  administration  at  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort  Lewis.  Again,  the  changes 
are  discussed  for  the  AVOICE  as  a  whole,  rather  than  scale  by  scale.  These 
changes  resulted  in  the  AVOICE  version  to  be  used  in  the  field  test. 

Overall,  the  revisions  made  were  far  less  substantial  for  the  AVOICE 
than  for  the  ABLE.  Editorial  review  of  the  Inventory  by  PDRI  and  ARI 
staff,  together  with  the  verbal  feedback  from  Fort  Campbell  soldiers, 
resulted  in  revision  of  15  1tems--primarily  minor  wording  changes.  An 
additional  five  Items  were  modified  because  of  low  item  correlations  with 
the  total  scale  score  in  the  Fort  Campbell  data.  No  items  were  deleted 
based  on  the  editorial  review,  verbal  feedback,  or  item  analyses. 

Following  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  test,  no  revisions  or  deletions  were 
made  to  the  AVOICE  items.  Item  response  frequencies  were  examined  to 
detect  items  that  had  relatively  little  discriminatory  power,  that  is, 
three  or  more  of  the  five  response  choices  received  less  than  10  percent 
endorsement.  There  proved  to  be  only  two  such  Items,  and,  upon  examination 
of  the  item  content,  it  was  decided  not  to  revise  those.  Both  items 
appeared  well  written  and  relevant  to  the  targeted  content,  and  we  thought 
the  poor  response  distribution  could  be  attributed  to  sampling  error. 

Thus,  a  total  of  only  20  AVOICE  Items  were  revised  on  the  basis  of 
editorial  review  and  pilot  testing.  Part  of  this  low  level  of  revision  may 
be  due  to  the  common  response  scale  of  the  Inventory,  "Like  Very  Much"  to 
,  "Dislike  Very  Much."  The  response  options  appeared  to  be  well -understood 
and  did  not  require  the  item-by-item  review/revision  that  was  necessary  for 
the  ABLE  items  (which  had  differing  response  options  by  item). 
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PILOT  TEST  DATA  FOR  THE  AVOICE 


Fort  Campbell 

In  the  Fort  Campbell  pilot  test,  a  total  of  57  soldiers  completed  the 
AVOICE,  55  of  whom  provided  sufficient  data  for  analyses.  Scale  statistics 
for  this  sample  are  presented  in  Table  7.14.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  table, 
the  mean  item-total  correlations  and  Hoyt  reliabilities  are  excellent, 
generally  in  the  .60s  to  .80s  for  the  former,  and  .70s  to  .90s  for  the 
latter.  In  addition  the  means  and  SDs  indicate  acceptable  scale  score 
distributions  in  almost  all  cases. 

Fort  Lewis 

The  responses  of  four  of  118  soldiers  were  eliminated  for  exceeding 
the  missing  data  criterion  (10%),  resulting  in  an  analysis  sample  size  of 
114.  Scale  statistics  for  this  sample  are  shown  in  Table  7.15.  Reliabili¬ 
ties  are  again  excellent  and  are  even  slightly  higher  than  the  values 
obtained  at  Fort  Campbell. 

AVOICE  scale  means  and  standard  deviations  were  also  calculated  sepa¬ 
rately  for  males  and  females  and  for  blacks  and  whites  (see  Tables  7.16  and 
7.17),  but  note  that  sample  sizes  are  very  small  for  females  and  blacks. 
These  data  are  viewed  as  exploratory  only.  As  would  be  expected  on  the 
basis  of  previous  research,  there  are  marked  differences  between  the  sexes 
in  mean  score  on  certain  interest  scales.  Scales  such  as  Mechanics  and 
Heavy  Construction  show  far  greater  scores  for  males  than  females.  On  the 
majority  of  the  scales,  however,  the  differences  are  less  pronounced.  Dif¬ 
ferences  are  also  relatively  small  between  blacks  and  whites.  Table  7.18 
presents  the  AVOICE  scale  intercorrelations  for  the  Fort  Lewis  sample.  We 
performed  no  detailed  analyses  of  these  correlations,  but  did  inspect  the 
matrix  to  see  if  scales  expected  to  correlate  fairly  highly  did  so  (for 
example,  Infantry  with  Armor/Cannon)  and  scales  not  expected  to  correlate 
highly,  or  even  negatively,  did  so  (for  example,  Aesthetics  with  Infantry). 
This  pattern  did  indeed  hold  true,  in  most  cases. 
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Mean 


AVO ICE  Scale 

No. 

Items 

Mean 

SD 

Item-Total 

Correlation 

Hoyt 

Reliability 

REALISTIC 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

1.95 

.75 

Mechanics 

16 

49.91 

14.54 

.75 

.95 

Heavy  Construction 

23 

65.84 

16.13 

.64 

.93 

Electroni :s 

20 

65.45 

17.48 

.75 

.96 

Electronic  Communication 

7 

20.00 

5.15 

.64 

.76 

Drafting 

7 

20.84 

5.04 

.62 

.75 

Law  Enforcement 

16 

47.78 

10.59 

.55 

.83 

Audiographico 

7 

23.05 

4.32 

.58 

.69 

Agricul ture 

5 

14.29 

3.51 

.60 

.55 

Outdoors 

9 

32.20 

6.77 

.63 

.81 

Marksman 

5 

15.25 

4.64 

.77 

.82 

Infantry 

10 

26.93 

6.66 

.57 

.78 

Armor/Caonon 

8 

22.29 

6.51 

.71 

.87 

Vehicle  Operator 

9 

24.93 

7.03 

.69 

.87 

Adventure 

8 

18.87 

2.11 

.39 

CONVENTIONAL 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

2.02 

.65 

-  - 

Office  Administration 

16 

41.84 

13.37 

.74 

.94 

Supply  Administration 

13 

32.64 

9.88 

.72 

.92 

Food  Service 

17 

39.18 

8.18 

.49 

.81 

SOCIAL 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

2.22 

.78 

_ 

.  - 

Teaching/Counseling 

7 

22.33 

5.41 

.67 

.80 

INVESTIGATIVE 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

1.38 

.52 

_ 

_ 

Medical  Services 

24 

66.02 

17.46 

.66 

.95 

Mathematics 

5 

14.09 

3.79 

.69 

.73 

Science/Chemical 

11 

29.15 

7.60 

.61 

.84 

Automated  Data  Processing 

7 

23.69 

6.12 

.73 

.86 

ENTERPRISING 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

1 .84 

.68 

_  _ 

-  _ 

Leadership 

6 

19.93 

4.88 

.69 

.78 

ARTISTIC 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

1.62 

.67 

-  - 

„  _ 

Aesthetics 

5  13.33 

(Continued) 

4.00 

.74 

.79 
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Table  7.14  (Continued) 


Fort  Camobell  Pilot  Test:  AVOICE  Scale 

Statistics 

AVOICE  Scale 

No. 

Items 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

Item-Total 
Correl ation 

Hoyt 

Reliabi 

ACHIEVEMENT 

(Org.  Climate/Envircnment) 

Achievement 

2 

1.76 

1.60 

.75 

Authority 

2 

.25 

1.72 

.70 

-- 

Ability  Utilization 

2 

1.49 

1.41 

.76 

SAFETY 

(Org.  Climate/Environment) 

Organizational  Policies 
and  Procedures 

2 

2.09 

1.27 

.69 

Supervision-Human  Resources 

2 

2.20 

1.64 

.74 

-- 

Supervision-Technical 

2 

.40 

1.84 

.68 

COMFORT 

(Org.  Climate/Environment) 

Activity 

2 

1.45 

1.55 

.71 

Variety 

2 

1.31 

1.58 

.81 

-- 

Compensation 

2 

2.58 

1.51 

.75 

Security 

2 

2.85 

1.30 

.77 

Working  Conditions 

2 

1.98 

1.51 

.78 

-  - 

STATUS 

(Org.  Climate/Environment) 

Advancement 

2 

1.67 

1.45 

.69 

Recognition 

2 

1.20 

1.81 

.73 

-- 

Social  Status 

c 

1.42 

1.69 

.75 

ALTRUISM 

(Org.  Climate/Environment) 

Co-workers 

2 

2.16 

1.45 

.83 

Moral  Values 

2 

1.60 

1.66 

.71 

Social  Services 

2 

6.98 

1.80 

.82 

-- 

AUTONOMY 

(Org.  Climate/Environment) 

Responsibility 

2 

1.65 

1.36 

.66 

Creativity 

2 

.91 

1.38 

.58 

Independence 

2 

-.44 

1.25 

.69 

EXPRESSED  INTEREST 

8 

15.15 

3.89 

.54 

.30 
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Table  7.15 


f flrt-lswl  JW.QIC.E  ,§£a  1  jl  or.  -MaL-fimm 

(N  -  114) 


AVOICE  Scale 

No. 

Items 

Mean 

Mean 

Item-Total 

CQ.rrelitlon 

Hcyt 

Rel lability 

REALISTIC 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

3.09 

1.17 

_  „ 

Mechanics 

16 

53.02 

13.13 

.73 

.94 

Heavy  Construction 

23 

72.57 

15.64 

.62 

.92 

Electronics 

20 

63.94 

16.86 

.75 

.96 

Electronic  Communication 

y 

/ 

21.44 

5.73 

.73 

.85 

Drafting 

7 

22.62 

6.11 

.76 

.87 

Law  Enforcement 

16 

50.82 

11.33 

.63 

.89 

Audiographics 

7 

24.30 

5.12 

.69 

.81 

Agriculture 

5 

15.24 

3.62 

.61 

.58 

Outdoors 

9 

33.09 

6.25 

.62 

.80 

Marksman 

5 

16.57 

4.48 

.79 

.84 

Infantry 

10 

31.04 

7.26 

.64 

.84 

Armor/Cannon 

8 

23.46 

6.15 

.67 

.83 

Vehicle  Operator 

10 

30.45 

7.10 

.65 

.84 

Adventure  - 

8 

18.84 

3.60 

.57 

.72 

CONVENTIONAL 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

3.00 

.92 

Office  Administration 

16 

45.39 

12.61 

.72 

.94 

Supply  Administration 

13 

36.97 

9.65 

71 

.92 

Food  Service 

17 

43.46 

10.53 

.59 

.89 

SOCIAL 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

3.25 

1.03 

»  — 

Teaching/Counsel ing 

7 

23.61 

5.20 

.71 

.83 

INVESTIGATIVE 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

3.09 

.95 

— 

.. 

Medical  Services 

24 

71.32 

16.65 

.66 

.94 

Mathematics 

5 

15.82 

4.20 

.75 

.80 

Science/Chemical 

11 

30.29 

8.41 

.68 

.88 

Automated  Data  Processing 

7 

24.29 

5.78 

.74 

.86 

ENTERPRISING 

Basic  Interest  Item 

1 

3.11 

1.13 

_  _ 

„  _ 

Leadership 

6 

20.71 

4.41 

.72 

.81 

(Continued) 
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Table  7.15  (Continued) 


fort  Lewis  Pilot  Test; _ AVOICE  Scale  Statistics  for  Total  Group 

(N  -  114) 


Mean 

No.  Item-Total 

Hams.  .Jean,.  JLL_.  Correlation 


ARTISTIC 


Basic  Interest  Item 
Aesthetics 


i-  2.99  1.27 

5  14.73  4.12  .74 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE/ 
ENVIRONMENT  DIMENSIONS 


Achievement 

Safety 

Comfort 

Status 

Altruism 

Autonomy 


6  21.09  2.95 
6  21.64  3.20 
10  38.50  3.83 
6  21.37  2.97 
6  21.67  3.28 
6  20.46  2.33 


EXPRESSED  INTEREST 


15.71  3.19  .59 
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Hoyt 

Rel iabll i tv 


.79 


.66 
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Table  7.16 


Fort  Lewis  Pilot  Test; _ AyfllCE.jteana_aM_M-and.8rd-.  Dev  1  at i on s 


Hales 

Females 

(N  - 

87) 

(N  - 

19) 

aVOlCE  Scale 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

REALISTIC 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.24 

1.13 

2.35 

1.11 

Mechanics 

54.93 

12.51 

44.05 

12.28 

Heavy  Construction 

75.31 

13.24 

59.70 

19.22 

Electronics 

66.38 

15.95 

52.45 

16.23 

Electronic  Communication 

21.48 

5.73 

21.25 

5.72 

Drafting 

22.97 

6.11 

21.00 

5.83 

Law  Enforcement 

51.72 

11.41 

46.60 

9.95 

Audi ©graphics 

24.27 

5.03 

24.45 

5.52 

Agriculture 

15.46 

3.59 

14.20 

3.57 

Outdoors 

33.94 

5.75 

29.10 

6.92 

Marksman 

17.35 

4.05 

12.90 

4.56 

Infantry 

31.94 

7.14 

26.85 

6.28 

Armor/Cannon 

24.21 

5.99 

19.95 

5.71 

Vehicle  Operator 

31.05 

6.52 

27.60 

8.81 

Adventure 

19.39 

3.28 

16.32 

3.91 

CONVENTIONAL 

Basic  Interest  Item 

2.97 

.92 

3.15 

.91 

Office  Administration 

44.91 

11.93 

47.60 

15.19 

Supply  Administration 

36.95 

9.56 

37.10 

10.09 

Food  Service 

42.54 

9.89 

47.80 

12.23 

SOCIAL 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.24 

1.05 

3.30 

.95 

Teaching/Counsel ing 

23.15 

5.13 

25.75 

4.97 

INVESTIGATIVE 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.10 

.95 

3.05 

.97 

Medical  Services 

71.10 

16.65 

72.40 

16.59 

Mathematics 

15.59 

4.31 

16.95 

3.40 

Science/Chemical 

30.99 

8.69 

27.00 

5.96 

Automated  Data  Processing 

24.20 

5.97 

•  24.70 

4.76 

(Continued) 


Table  7.16  (Continued) 

Fort  Lewis  Pilot  Test; _ AVQICE  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Males 

Femal 

es 

(N  - 

87) 

(N  - 

19) 

AVOICE  Scale 

Mean 

$0 

Mean 

so 

ENTERPRISING 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.14 

1.14 

2.95 

1.02 

Leadership 

20.53 

4.61 

21.55 

3.17 

ARTISTIC 

Basic  Interest  Item 

2.96 

1.25 

3.15 

1.31 

Aesthetics 

14.29 

4.22 

16.80 

2.77 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE/ 

ENVIRONMENT  DIMENSIONS 

Achievement 

20.97 

2.92 

21.65 

3.02 

Safety 

21.59 

3.36 

21.90 

2.23 

Comfort 

38.26 

3.76 

39.65 

3.97 

Status 

21.22 

3.00 

22.05 

2.73 

Altruism 

21.48 

3.26 

22.55 

3.26 

Autonomy 

20.45 

2.22 

20.55 

2.78 

EXPRESSED  INTEREST 

15.79 

3.34 

15.35 

2.29 
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Table  7.17 


£fl3CtJjBy.li.-gtlQL_Ia5l;  AVQICE  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  Separately  for 
Blacks  and  Whites 


Blacks  Whites 

(N  -  27)  (N  -  65) 


AVOICE  Scale 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

sn 

REALISTIC 

Basic  Interest  Item 

2.81 

1.39 

3.26 

1.06 

Mechanics 

50.96 

12.29 

54.20 

12.90 

Heavy  Construction 

67.85 

14.10 

75.69 

14.55 

Electronics 

66.33 

14.94 

64.20 

16.77 

Electronic  Communication 

23.22 

4.37 

21.38 

5.82 

Drafting 

23.81 

5.00 

22.46 

6.57 

Law  Enforcement 

48.04 

12.22 

53.43 

10.40 

Audiographics 

25.00 

4.58 

24.82 

5.05 

Agriculture 

14.04 

3.49 

16.18 

3.56 

Outdoors 

29.81 

5.12 

35.28 

5.19 

Marksman 

15.48 

3.47 

17.54 

4.51 

Infantry 

29.37 

6.38 

32.68 

7.41 

Armor/Cannon 

22.26 

5.20 

24.43 

6.43 

Vehicle  Operator 

29.37 

7.42 

31.42 

6.92 

Adventure  • 

15.58 

3.32 

20.11 

2.70 

CONVENTIONAL 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.07 

.77 

2.92 

.98 

Office  Administration 

51.37 

10.00 

43.65 

13.45 

Supply  Administration 

41.19 

8.68 

35.72 

10.42 

Food  Service 

4S.74 

8.52 

41.63 

11.04 

SOCIAL 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.22 

.92 

3.28 

1.07 

Teaching/Counsel ing 

25.04 

4.61 

23.4°, 

5.50 

INVESTIGATIVE 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.11 

1.10 

3.14 

.91 

Medical  Services 

77.81 

12.88 

69.35 

17.68 

Mathematics 

17.22 

4.05 

15.22 

4.25 

Science/Chemical 

29.96 

6.58 

31.23 

9.15 

Automated  Data  Processing 

27.93 

3.87 

23.63 

5.90 

ENTERPRISING 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.30 

1.01 

3.05 

1.14 

Leadership 

21.44 

3.82 

20.97 

4.59 

(Continued) 
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Table  7.17  (Continued) 


Blacks  Whites 


(N  - 

27) 

(N  » 

65) 

AVOICE  Scale 

Mean 

-5Q . 

Mean 

„SQ__ 

ARTISTIC 

Basic  Interest  Item 

3.44 

1.37 

2.88 

1.23 

Aesthetics 

15.59 

3.29 

14.66 

4.50 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE/ 

ENVIRONMENT  DIMENSIONS 

Achievement 

20.19 

3.40 

21.65 

2.73 

Safety 

21.22 

3.46 

22.12 

2.85 

Comfort 

37.44 

4.27 

39.31 

3.45 

Status 

21.48 

2.69 

21.74 

2.97 

Altruism 

21.48 

3.55 

22.18 

3.07 

Autonomy 

19.26 

2.08 

20.95 

2.14 

EXPRESSED  INTEREST 

16.00 

2.93 

15.58 

3.30 
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SUMMARY 


The  two  non-cogr.itive  inventories  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  the  ABLE 
and  the  AVOICE,  are  designed  to  measure  a  total  of  20  constructs  plus 
response  validity  scale  and  expressed  interests  categories.  The  ABLE 
assesses  six  temperament  constructs  and  the  Physical  Condition  construct 
through  11  scales,  and  also  includes  four  response  validity  scales.  The 
AVOICE  measures  six  Holland  interests  constructs,  six  Organizational  Envir¬ 
onment  constructs,  and  Expressed  Interests  through  31  scales.  Altogether, 
the  46  scales  of  the  two  inventories  included  approximately  600  items 
during  the  pilot  testing  phase-~291  ABLE  items  and  30C  AVOICE  items  for  the 
Fort.  Campbell  version,  and  268  ABLE  items  and  306  AVOICE  items  for  the 
Fort  Lewis  version. 

Evaluation  and  revision  of  the  inventories  took  place  in  three  steps. 
First,  each  was  subjected  to  editorial  review  by  both  PDRI  and  ARI  prior  to 
any  pilot  testing.  This  review  resulted  in  nearly  200  wording  changes  and 
thfr  deletion  of  17  items.  The  majority  of  these  changes  applied  to  ABLE. 

The  second  stage  of  evaluation  took  place  after  the  Fort  Campbell  pilot 
testing.  Feedback  from  the  soldiers  taking  the  inventory  and  data  analysis 
of  the  results  (e.g.,  item-total  correlations,  item  response  distributions) 
were  used  to  refine  the  Inventories.  Twenty-three  ABLE  items  were  deleted 
and  173  ABLE  Items  were  revised;  no  AVOICE  items  were  deleted  and  20  AVOICE 
items  were  revised. 

In  the  third  stage  of  evaluation,  after  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot  testing, 
far  fewer  changes  were  made.  One  ABLE  item  was  deleted,  20  ABLE  items  were 
revised,  and  no  changes  were  made  to  the  AVOICE.  Throughout  the  evaluation 
process,  it  is  likely  that  the  AVOICE  was  less  subject  to  revision  because 
It  uses  a  common  response  format  for  all  items,  whereas  the  response  op¬ 
tions  for  ABLE  items  differ  by  item. 

The  psychometric  data  obtained  with  both  inventories  seemed  highly 
satisfactory;  the  scales  were  shown  to  be  reliable  and  appeared  to  be 
measuring  the  constructs  intended.  Sample  sizes  in  these  administrations 
were  fairly  small  (Fort  Campbell  N  -  52  and  55,  ABLE  and  AVOICE,  respec¬ 
tively;  Fort  Lewis  N  *  106  and  114,  ABLE  and  AVOICE,  respectively),  but 
results  were  similar  in  both  samples. 
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CHAPTER  8 


NON-COSNITIVE  MEASURES:  FIELD  TESTS 

Leaetta  M.  Hough,  Matthew  K.  McGue,  Janis  S.  Houston, 
and  Elaine  5.  Pulakos 


In  this  chapter  we  describe  the  field  tests  of  the  non-cognitlve 
measures  In  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  the  ABLE  and  the  AVOICE,  whose  devel¬ 
opment  was  described  In  Chapter  7.  Portions  of  this  chapter  are  drawn  from 
Hough,  Barge,  Houston,  McGue,  and  Kamp  (1985). 

We  first  discuss  the  results  of  the  Fort  Knox  field  test  In  September 
1984,  the  general  procedures  for  which  were  described  in  Chapter  2.  We  , 
also  discuss  here  the  procedures  and  results  of  the  field  testing  done  at 
Fort  Bragg,  where  the  ABLE  and  AVOiCE  were  administered  to  soldiers  under 
several  experimental  conditions,  in  order  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
scores  on  these  Inventories  could  be  "faked"  when  Individuals  are  in¬ 
structed  to  do  so.  We  also  describe,  in  the  context  of  tnis  "fa,kabil ity" 
study,  the  procedures  and  results  of  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  administration  to 
recruits  at  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS)  at 
Minneapolis. 

Figures  8.1  and  8.2  list  the  entire  set  of  scales,  by  construct, 
contained  in  the  Fort  Knox  version  of  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE,  respectively. 
Chapter  7  presented  a  complete  description  of  each  of  these  constructs  and 
scales,  with  sample  items,  and  the  two  inventories  themselves  in  the  form 
administered  at  Fort  Knox,  may  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 


Scale 


Adjustment 

Dependability 

Achievement 

Physical  Condition 
Leadership  (Potency) 

Locus  of  Control 
Agreeabl eness/Li keabi 1 i ty 
Response  Validity  Scales 


Emotional  Stability 

Nondel  inque.icy 
Traditional  Values 
Conscientiousness 

Work  Orientation 
Self-Esteem 

Physical  Condition 

Dominance 
Energy  Level 

Internal  Control 

Cooperativeness 

Mon-Random  Response 

Unlikely  Virtues  (Social  Desirability) 

Poor  Impression 

Self-Knowl edge 


Figure  8.1  ABLE  scales  organized  by  construct. 
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Realistic  Interests 
Basic  Interest  Item 
Mechanics 

Heavy  Construction 
Electronics 

Electronic  Communication 

Drafting 

Law  Enforcement 

Audiographics 

Agriculture 

Outdoors 

Marksman 

Infantry  • 

Armor/Cannon 
Vehicle  Operator 
Adventure 

Conventional  Interests 
Basic  Interest  Item 
Office  Administration 
Supply  Administration 
Food  Service 
§pdal  LolgreslS. 

Basic  Interest  Item 
Teaching/Counsel ing 


Investigative  .Interests 
Basic  Interest  Item 
Medical  Services 
Mathematics 
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Figure  8.2  AVOICE  scales  organized  by  construct. 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  FROM  FIELD  TEST  ADMINISTRATION 
Results  of  Data  Quality  Screening 

In  Table  8.1,  the  data  screening  results  are  presented  for  the  Fort 
Knox  field  test.  A  total  of  290  soldiers  completed  the  ABLE  and  287 
soldiers  completed  the  AVOICE.  After  deletion  of  inventories  with  greater 
than  10  percent  missing  data  for  both  Inventories,  and  deletion  of  those 
ABLEs  where  scores  on  the  Non-Random  Response  Scale  (NRRS)  were  less  than 
six,  a  total  of  276  ABLEs  and  270  AVOICEs  were  available  for  analysis. 

Recall  from  Chapter  2  that  portions  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  were 
re-administered  to  soldiers  two  weeks  after  the  first  administration.  As 
can  be  seen  in  Table  8.1,  the  total  number  of  "Time  2"  ABLE  and  AVOICE 
Inventories,  after  the  data  quality  screens  had  been  applied,  was  109  and 
127,  respectively. 

MeanJScgres . and.  Reliability  Estimates 

Summary  statistics  for  the  non-cognitive  measures  are  presented  in 
Tables  8.2,  8.3,  and  8.4.  Several  things  are  noteworthy  in  Table  8.2.  All 
the  ABLE  content  scales  show  adequate  score  variances  (SD  ranges  from  5,25 
to  8.27)  and  the  alpha  coefficients  are  acceptable  to  excellent  in  value 
(median  -  .84,  range  -  .70  to  .87),  In  passing,  we  point  out  that  there 
was  no  particular  technical  reason  for  computing  alpha  coefficients  on  the 
field  test  data  rather  than  Hoyt  coefficients  as  was  done  for  the  pilot 
data  test  (see  Chapter  7).  Both  procedures  provide  conceptually  identical 
estimates  of  Internal  consistency  reliability  and  provide  nearly  Identical 
mathematical  results.  Other  work  on  Project  A  was  using  the  alpha  coeffi¬ 
cient  procedure,  so  we  decided  to  use  the  same  procedure  for  the  sake  of 
greater  project-wide  consistency.  The  test-retest  coefficients  are  all  at 
or  greater  than  acceptable  levels  (median  -  .79,  range  *  .68  to  .83),  and 
in  most  cases  are  near  the  same  value  as  the  alphas,  indicating  excellent 
stability  for  these  scale  scores. 

The  response  validity  scales  have  score  variances  as  expected.  Un¬ 
likely  Virtues  and  Self-Knowledge  scores  are  nearly  normally  distributed 
with  somewhat  less  variance  than  the  content  scales,  but  still  on  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  level.  The  Non-Random  Response  and  Poor  Impression  scales  show 
markedly  skewed  distributions  as  would  be  expected  for  subjects  responding 
attentively  and  honestly.  The  alphas  for  these  scales  are  a  bit  lower  than 
for  the  content  scales,  again  as  expected.  The  test-retest  coefficients 
are  also  a  bit  lower,  especially  for  Non-Random  Response.  However,  the 
variance  Is  small  on  this  scale  (again,  as  it  should  be)  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  is  skewed,  so  even  small  changes  in  responses  can  have  a  large  effect 
on  this  coefficient. 

Table  8.3  shows  more  detail  about  the  test-retest  results  for  the 
ABLE.  The  results  for  the  content  scales,  which  are  the  most  important 
scales  in  terms  of  predicting  job  performance  and  other  criteria,  are 
remarkable  for  their  consistency.  There  was  virtually  no  change  in  mean 
scores  between  the  two  administrations,  and  the  effect  sizes  are  very 
small. 

The  response  validity  scales  appear  to  be  more  sensitive  to  changes 


Table  8.1 


'  Fort  Knox  Fort  Knox 

Ums _ I  Xjnie_2 


Total  N  at  Sessions 

303 

258 

ABLE 

N  taking  this  Inventory 

290 

128 

Number  deleted  with  Overall  Missing 

Data  Screen  (>10%,  or  27  Items) 

9 

(3%) 

7 

(5%) 

Number  deleted  with  NRRSa  Screen 
(<6  "correct"  out  of  8) 

5 

(2%) 

12 

(9%) 

N  usable  ABLEs 

i 

|  276 

(95%) 

109 

(85%) 

AVOICE 

N  taking  this  Inventory 

287 

130 

Number  deleted  with  Overall  Missing 

Data  Screen  (>10%,  or  31  items) 

17 

(6%) 

3 

(2%) 

N  usable  AVOICEs  j 

270 

(94%) 

127 

(98%) 

aNon~Random  Response  Scale. 


Table  8,3 

Fort  Knox  Field  Test;  MliJisAcBai&sOmlil* 


$£fll£ 

Mean 

Time  1 
(CL----EZ51 

Mean 

Time  2 

Effect  Size' 

Content  Scales 

Emotional  Stability 

64.9 

■  65.1 

.02 

Self-Esteem 

35.1 

34.8 

-.05 

Cooperativeness 

54.1 

54.3 

.04 

Conscientiousness 

48.9 

48.3 

-.10 

Nondelinquency 

55.4 

55.6 

.02 

Traditional  Values 

37.2 

37.9 

.15 

Work  Orientation 

61.2 

60.7 

-.07 

Internal  Control 

50.3 

50.2 

-.01 

Energy  Level 

57.1 

57.0 

.  -.01 

Dominance 

35.5 

34.9 

-.09 

Physical  Condition 

31.1 

30.4 

-.09 

Response  Validity  Scales 

Unlikely  Virtues 

16.6 

17.5 

.27 

Self-Knowledge  . 

29.6 

29.0 

-.18 

Non-Random  Response5 

7.7 

7.2 

-.65 

Poor  Impression 

1.5 

1.2 

-  .18 

aTest-Retest  Interval  was  two  weeks. 

^Based  on  sample  edited  for  missing  data  only;  Nj  -  281  and  N2  =  121. 
cEffect  Size  »  (Mean  Time  1  -  Mean  Time  2)/SD  Time  1 
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Fort  Knox  Field  Test:  AVOICE  Scale  Score  Characteristics 
(N  *  270  except  where  otherwise  noted)  ' 
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**^27  for  Test*Ketest  correlations. 


due  to  time  or  due  to  a  second  administration.  The  change  in  mean  scores 
Is  greater  than  for  the  content  scales  and  the  effect  sizes  are  somewhat 
larger.  Still,  the  changes  are  not  large  except  for  the  Non-Random  Re¬ 
sponse  score.  The  change  In  this  mean  score  Indicates  that  more  subjects 
responded  less  attentively  the  second  time  around,  which  is  perhaps  not 
surprising.  We  point  out  that  the  Non-Random  Response  Scale  did  "catch" 
this  phenomenon,  exactly  as  It  was  supposed  to,  and  roughly  four  times  as 
many  subjects  "failed”  this  scale  on  the  second  administration  as  did  on 
the  first  (2  percent  vs.  9  percent,  see  Table  8.1).  Overall  we  find  these 
results  reassuring  with  respect  to  the  way  the  content  and  response  validi¬ 
ty  scales  were  designed  to  function. 

Table  8.4  shows  that  the  AVOICE  scales  are  also  functioning  well. 

Scale  score  statistics  show  adequate  variance  (SD  ranges  from  3.99,  for  a 
scale  with  a  possible  score  range  of  5-25,  to  18.79,  for  a  scale  with  a 
possible  score  range  from  24-12).  Alpha  coefficients  vary  from  .68  to  .96 
with  a  median  of  .86,  with  the  lower  values  occurring  for  the  scales  with 
fewer  items,  as  would  be  expected.  The  median  item-total  scale  score 
correlations  are  all  very  high  (.60s  to  .70s),  also  indicating  good  Inter¬ 
nal  consistency.  Finally,  the  test-retest  coefficients  are  also  acceDt- 
able  to  excellent  in  value  (median  value  «  .76,  range  from  .56  to  .86). 

The  results  shown  in  Tables  8.2,  8.3,  and  8.4  and  discussed  above  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  non-cognitive  scales  are  very  sound  with  regard 
to  basic  psychometric  criteria  of  sufficient  score  variance  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  internal  consistency,  and  stability. 

UjLtflu&pgs  ? .  is  tAmat.es..,  for..  ,M.qo- Caanlt  J  y ml  flaas-ur  ei 

Scales  on  both  the  ABLE  and  the  AVOICE  were  examined  for  their  poten¬ 
tial  for  providing  Incremental  validity  to  the  predictor  battery.  Unique¬ 
ness  estimates  were  computed  identically  to  those  described  for  the  cogni¬ 
tive  measures  In  Chapter  4,  by  subtracting  the  squared  multiple  regression 
of  a  set  of  tests  (e.g.,  the  ASVAB)  from  the  reliability  estimate  for  the 
test  of  Interest  (Uz  »  Rxx-Rz).  Uniqueness  is,  then,  the  amount  of  reli¬ 
able  variance  for  a  test  not  shared  with  the  tests  against  which  it  has 
been  regressed. 

Tables  8.5  and  8.6  present  the  uniqueness  estimates  for  the  ABLE  and 
AVOICE  scales,  respectively,  when  regressed  against  the  ASVAB.  The  median 
Uz  for  the  ABLE  Is  .80,  and  ranges  from  .69  to  .87,  indicating  that  the 
ABLE  overlaps  very  little  with  the  ASVAB.  The  median  estimate  of  unique¬ 
ness  for  the  AVOICE  is  .81  and  ranges  from  .59  to  .95,  indicating  that  the 
AVOICE  also  overlaps  very  little  with  the  ASVAB. 

Table  8.7  contains  a  summary  of  the  correlations  between  the  ABLE  and 
the  AVOICE,  and  the  other  measures  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  As  can  be 
seen  here,  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  share  very  little  variance  with  the  cogni¬ 
tive  and  psychomotor  tests  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery. 

Factor  Analysis  of  ABLE  and  AVOICE  Scales 

The  ABLE  content  scales  and  the  AVOICE  scales  were  separately  factor 
analyzed,  and.  In  both  cases,  a  two-factor  solution  appeared  to  best  sum¬ 
marize  the  data.  Table  8.8  shows  the  factor  loading  matrix  for  the  ABLE 
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Table  8.7 


Summary  of  Over!  atL.of_-.Non  -  Cognltl yg-Maasucg s  Hl£h.Qi;hgr 
Pilot  Trial  Battery  Measures 


1.  Between  ABIE  and  PTB  Cognitive  Paper- and* Pencil  Tests: 

•  Only  19%,  29  of  150  correlations,  are  significant  at  p< . 05 . 

«  The  highest  correlation  is  .23. 

2.  Between  ABLE  and  PTB  Computer-Administered  Measures: 

•  Only  17%,  48  of  285  correlations,  are  significant  at  p<.05. 

•  The  highest  correlation  is  .24. 

3.  Between  AVOICE  and  PTB  Cognitive  Paper-and-PencIl  Tests: 

•  Only  36%,  128  of  130  correlations,  are  significant  at  p<.05. 

•  The  highest  correlation  Is  .32. 

4.  Between  AVOICE  and  PTB  Computer-Administered  Measures: 

•  Only  15%,  105  Of  684  corelations,  are  significant  at  p<-05. 

•  The  highest  correlation  is  .30. 
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Table  8.8 

_ flBLEJEafltflL.  Analysis3 

(N  -  276) 


I 

II 

PsmniLJMa.QlL  li 

Sel f -Esteem 

733" 

.30 

.73 

Energy  Level 

.73 

.46 

.74 

Dominance  (Leadership) 

.72 

.13 

.54 

Emotional  Stability 

.67 

.26 

.52 

Work  Orientation 

.67 

.51 

.71 

Nondel 1 nquency 

.20 

73T 

>  .70 

Traditional  Values 

.19 

.73 

.57 

Conscientiousness 

.39 

.72 

.67 

Cooperativeness 

.46 

.60 

.57 

Internal  Control 

.44 

.50 

.44 

6.19 

Note:  -  communal ity,  the  sum  of  squared  factor  loadings  for  a  variable. 

Principal  factor  analysis,  varimax  rotation. 


content  scales.  Note  first  that  the  communal ities  for  the  scales  are 
fairly  high,  Indicating  that  the  scales  do  share  substantial  common  vari¬ 
ance. 


The  first  factor  was  labeled  Personal  Impact  since  the  scales  loading 
on  the  factor,  In  concert,  suggest  that  persons  scoring  high  on  the  factor 
would  have  high  self-esteem,  exhibit  a  high  level  of  energy,  could  exert 
leadership,  would  appear  emotionally  stable,  and  would  be  work  oriented. 
Note  that  two  of  the  scales  loading  highest  on  this  factor  do  have  substan¬ 
tial  loadings  on  the  second  factor- -Energy  Level  (.46)  and  Work  Orientation 
(.51).  Also,  three  of  the  scales  loading  highest  on  the  second  factor  had 
substantial  loadings  here--Cooperativeness  (.46),  Internal  Control  (.44), 
and  Conscientiousness  (.39). 

The  second  factor  was  named  Dependability.  Scale  loadings  for  this 
factor  suggest  that  a  high  scorer  on  this  factor  would  be  a  strong  rule 
ablder,  a  believer  in  traditional  societal  values,  show  conscientiousness, 
be  cooperative,  and  believe  that  life’s  circumstances  were  largely  under  an 
Individual’s  control.  Again,  keep  in  mind  the  scales  that  show  high 
loadings  on  both  factors  (as  noted  in  the  above  paragraph). 

This  two-factor  solution  seems  to  us  to  make  good  intuitive  sense  for 
characterizing  soldiers  as  well  as  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  practical 
appeal.  Being  able  to  Identify  soldiers  with  high  personal  impact  or 
leadership  potential  and  a  high  degree  of  dependability  would  seem  to  be  a 
potentially  valuable  contribution. 

The  solution  found  in  these  field  test  data  differs  from  the  pilot 
test  solution  primarily  in  the  number  of  factors  that  characterize  the  best 
solution.  Two  factors  were  viewed  as  best  here,  whereas  a  larger  number  of 
factors  were  viewed  as  best  in  those  solutions  (see  Table  7.11).  The  most 
probable  reason  for  this  difference  is  the  difference  in  the  two  samples. 
The  field  test  results  are  based  on  a  sample  roughly  two  and  one-half  times 
as  large  and  is  probably  a  more  representative  sample  in  terms  of  diversity 
of  MOS  as  well.  Therefore,  we  think  the  field  test  data  are  "better"  data 
to  interpret. 

Table  8.9  shows  the  results  for  the  factor  analysis  of  the  AVOICE. 

The  scale  communal ities  for  this  AVOICE  solution  are  a  bit  lower  than  those 
for  the  ABLE,  but  still  do  indicate  a  substantial  amount  of  common  variance 
for  the  set  of  scales.  (Sixty-two  percent  of  the  total  ABLE  scale  variance 
is  In  common  compared  to  54  percent  for  the  AVOICE). 

The  two  factors  found  here  were  named  Combat  Support  and  Combat- 
Related.  The  former  is  defined  largely  by  scales  that  have  to  do  with  jobs 
or  services  that  support  the  actual  combat  specialties,  while  the  latter  is 
defined  by  scales  that,  for  the  most  part,  are  much  more  related  to  spe¬ 
cialties  that  engage  directly  In  combat. 

Also,  as  found  with  the  ABLE,  several  scales  show  substantial  loadings 
on  both  factors.  Most  of  these  occur  for  scales  loading  highest  on  the 
first  factor,  and  include  Science/Chemical  Operations  (.43  on  second  fac¬ 
tor),  Electronic  Communication  (.36),  Leadership  (.35),  and  Drafting  (.34). 
Only  one  scale  loading  highest  on  the  second  factor  has  a  substantial 
loading  on  the  first  factor,  Electronics  (.45). 


Table  8.9 


Fort  Knox  Field  Test:  _AYPI.CE 
(N  -  270) 


Seals 


I  II 

Combat.  Combat - 

&J£fi£>rAD  EelitM0  hz 


Office  Administration 

Supply  Administration 

Teaching/Counsel ing 

Mathematics 

Medical  Services 

Automated  Data  Processing 

Audicgraphlcs 

Electronic  Communication 

Science/Chemical  Operations 

Aesthetics 

Leadership 

Food  Service 

Drafting 

Infantry 

Armor/Cannon 

Heavy  Construction/Combat 

Outdoors 

Mechanics 

Marksman 

Vehicle/Equipment  Operator 
Agriculture 
Law  Enforcement 
Electronics 


7SF 
.78 
.76 
.74 
.73 
.71 
.64 
.64 
.61 
.61 
.58 
.54 
♦  54 
.10 
.13 
.17 
.02 
.17 
.05 
.17 
.18 
.27 
.45 


-.13 

.73 

.11 

.62 

.11 

.59 

.09 

.55 

.18 

.57 

.10 

.51 

.17 

.44 

.36 

.54 

.43 

.55 

.04 

.37 

.35 

.46 

.19 

.33 

.34 

.41 

.74 

.84 

.73 

.84 

.73 

.74 

.55 

.74 

.58 

.73 

.54 

.73 

.56 

.64 

.44 

.61 

.44 

[_.  57J 

12.49 

Note:  h^  »  communal ity,  the  sum  of  squared  factor  loadings  for  a  variable. 
Principal  factor  analysis,  varimax  rotation. 

^Conventional ,  Social,  Investigative,  Enterprising,  Artistic  constructs. 
cRealistic  construct. 
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The  remarks  made  above  about  the  comparison  of  ABLE  factor  analyses  of 
the  pilot  and  field  test  data  apply  equally  here.  Again,  we  think  the 
field  test  data  are  probably  the  better  set  of  results  in  terms  of  the 
representativeness  of  the  samples. 

Finally,  as  with  the  ABLE,  we  think  the  two-factor  AVOICE  solution 
makes  good  Intuitive  sense  and  has  practical  appeal.  It  would  seem  to  be 
helpful  to  be  able  to  characterize  applicants  as  having  interests  primarily 
in  the  combat  MOS  or  in  MOS  supporting  combat  specialties,  perhaps  even  at 
the  point  of  recruitment  as  opposed  to  the  selection  or  in-processing 
point. 


FAKABILITY  INVESTIGATIONS 


As  discussed  previously,  In  addition  to  the  content  scales,  there  were 
four  response  validity  scales  on  the  ABLE:  Non-Random  Response,  Unlikely 
Virtues  (Social  Desirability),  Poor  Impression,  and  Self-Knowledge.  An 
Investigation  was  undertaken,  including  an  experiment,  on  Intentional  dis¬ 
tortion  (faking)  of  responses.  Data  were  gathered  for  this  study  from  (1) 
soldiers  Instructad,  at  different  times,  to  distort  their  responses  and  to 
be  honest  (experimental  data  gathered  at  Fort  Bragg);  (2)  soldiers  who  were 
simply  responding  to  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  with  no  particular  directions 
(data  gathered  at  Fort  Knox,  In  another  type  of  "honest"  condition);  and 
(3)  recently  sworn-in  Army  recruits  at  the  Minneapolis  Military  Entrance 
Processing  Station  (MEPS). 

Purposes  of  the  Faking  Study 

The  purposes  of  the  faking  study  were  to  determine: 

•  The  extent  to  which  soldiers  can  distort  their  responses  to  tem¬ 
perament  and  Interest  inventories  when  instructed  to  do  so.  (Com¬ 
pare  data  from  Fort  Bragg  faking  conditions  with  Fort  Bragg  and 
Fort  Knox  honest  conditions.) 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  ABLE  response  validity  scales  detect  such 
Intentional  distortion.  (Compare  response  validity  scales  in  Fort 
Bragg  honest  and  faking  conditions.) 

•  The  extent  to  which  ABLE  validity  scales  can  be  used  to  correct  or 
adjust  scores  for  Intentional  distortion. 

•  The  extent  to  which  distortion  might  be  a  problem  in  an  applicant 
setting.  (Compare  MEPS  data  with  Fort  Bragg  and  Fort  Knox  data.) 

The  participants  in  the  experimental  group  were  425  enlisted  soldiers 
ir>  the  82nd  Airborne  brigade  at  Fort  Bragg  in  September  1984.  Comparison 
samples  were  new  recruits  at  a  MEPS,  in  an  approximation  of  an  applicant 
setting,  (N  *  126)  and  Fort  Knox -soldiers  described  earlier  (N  *  276).  jj 

Procedure  and  Design 

Four  faking  conditions  were  created: 

•  Fake  Good  on  the  ABLE 

•  Fake  Bad  on  the  ABLE  G 

•  Fake  Combat  on  the  AVOICE  j| 

•  Fake  Noncombat  on  the  AVOICE 

Two  honest  conditions  were  created:  ! 

I 

•  Honest  on  the  ABLE  1 


e  Honest  on  the  AVOICE 
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The  significant  parts  of  the  Instructions  for  the  six  conditions  were 
as  follows: 


•  ABLE  -  Fake  Good 

Imagine  you  are  at  the  Military 
(MEPS)  and  you  want  to  join  the 
that  you  think  will  ensure  that 

•  ABLE  -  Fake  Bad 

Imagine  you  are  at  the  Military 
and  you  do  OOA  want  to  join  the 
that  you  think  will  ensure  that 

e  ABLE  -  Honest 

You  are  to  describe  yourself  as 

•  AVOICE  -  Fake  Combat 


Entrance  Processing  Station 
Army.  Describe  yourself  in  a  way 
the  Army  selects  you. 


Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS) 
Army.  Describe  yourself  in  a  way 
the  Army  does  not  select  you. 


you  really  are. 


Imagine  you  are  at  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS). 
Please  describe  yourself  In  a  way  that  you  think  will  ensure  that 
you  are  placed  in  an  occupation  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  combat  during  a  wartime  situation. 

•  AVOICE  -  Fake  Noncombat 


Imagine  you  are  at  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS). 
Please  describe  yourself  In  a  way  you  think  will  ensure  that  you 
are  placed  in  an  occupation  in  which  you  are  uni ikel v  t.o  be  exposed 
to  combat  during  a  wartime  situation. 

•  AVOICE  -  Honest 


You  are  to  describe  yourself  as  you  really  are. 

The  design  was  repeated  measures  with  faking  and  honest  conditions 
counter-balanced.  Thus,  approximately  half  the  experimental  group,  124 
soldiers,  completed  the  inventories  honestly  in  the  morning  and  faked  in 
the  afternoon,  while  the  other  half  (121)  completed  the  inventories  hon¬ 
estly  in  the  afternoon  and  faked  in  the  morning. 


The  experl mental  design  and  the  numbers  of  soldiers  from  whom  we 
gathered  the  intentional  faking  data  appear  in  Table  8.10.  In  summary,  a 
2x2x2  fixed-factor,  completely  crossed  experimental  design  was  used. 

The  withln-subjects  factor,  called  "Fake,"  consisted  of  two  levels  (honest 
responses  and  faked  responses).  The  first  between- subjects  factor,  called 
"Set,"  consisted  of  the  following  two  levels:  Fake  Good  (for  the  ABLE)./ 
Want  Combat  (for  the  AVOICE)  and  Fake  Bad  (for  the  ABLE)/Do  Not  Want  Combat 
(for  the  AVOICE).  Order  was  manipulated  in  the  second  between-subjects 
factor  such  that  the  following  two  levels  were  produced:  faked  responses 
before  honest  responses,  and  honest  responses  before  faked  responses. 
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_ 


Monday 


AM:  Honest  AVOICE 
Honest  ABLE 

PM:  Fake  Combat  AVOICE 
Fake  Good  ABLE 

AM:  Honest  AVOICE 
Honest  ABLE 

PM:  Fake  Noncombat  AVOICE 
Fake  Bad  ABLE 


N-64 


N-62 


N-62 

N-62 


Wednesday 

AM:  Fake  Combat  AVOICE 
Fake  Good  ABLE 
PM:  Honest  AVOICE 
Honest  ABLE 


N-63 

N-61 


AM:  Fake  Noncombat  AVOICE 
Fake  Bad  ABLE 

PM:  Honest  AVOICE 
Honest  ABLE 


N-61 

N=*60 


62  Complete  Sets 


62  Complete  Sets 


61  Complete  Sets 


60  Complete  Sets 
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We  performed  a  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  on  the 
experimental  data  from  Fort  Bragg.  Table  8.11  shows  the  findings  for  the 
interactions,  the  sources  of  variance  most  relevant  to  the  question  of 
whether  soldiers  can  or  cannot  intentionally  distort  t.heir  responses. 

As  can  be  seen,  all  the  Fake  x  Set  interactions  are  significant. 
Indicating  that  soldiers  can,  when  instructed  to  oo  so,  distort  their 
responses. 

Table  8.1i  also  shows  that,  for  the  Fake  x  Set  x  Order  interaction 
effect,  the  overall  test  of  significance  is  statistically  significant  for 
the  response  validity  scales  and  marginally  significant  for  the  content 
scales.  These  results  indicate  that  the  crde**  of  experimental  conditions 
in  which  the  participant  completed  the  ABLE  affected  the  results.  Table 
8.12  shows  1 n  greater  detail  the  effects  of  intentional  distortion;  it 
shows  the  mean  scores  for  the  various  experimental  conditions  for  the 
content  scales.  This  table  and  the  remaining  tables  showing  Fort  Bragg 
A3LE  results  report  the  values  for  the  soldier  responses  on  the  first 
administration  of  the  particular  condition.  For  example,  the  mean  value  of 
66.1  for  Emotional  Stability  In  the  Honest  First,  column  of  Table  8.12  was 
computed  on  120  soloiers  who  completed  the  ABLE  under  the  honest  condition 
before  they  completed  the  ABLE  under  a  Fake  condition  (either  Good  or  Bad). 
Similarly,  the  mean  value  of  7C.3  fo^  Emotional  Stability  in  the  Fake  Good 
First  column  of  Table  8.12  was  computed  on  54  soldiers  who  completed  the 
ABLF  under  the  Fake  Good  condition  before  they  completed  the  ABLE  under  the 
Honest  condition. 

In  general,  Table  8.12  shows  scores  are  higher  on  all  the  content 
scales  when  subjects  are  instructed  to  fake  good  (about  .5  SD  on  average), 
and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  scores  are  lower  on  the  content  scales  when 
subjects  are  Instructed  to  fake  bad  (about  2  SDs  on  average). 

Another  research  question  was  the  extent  to  which  our  /esponse  valid¬ 
ity  scales  detected  Intentional  distortion.  As  can  be  seen  In  Table  8,13, 
the  response  validity  scale  Unlikely  Virtues  (Social  Desirability)  detects 
Faking  Good  on  the  ABLE;  the  response  validity  scales  Non-Random  Response, 
Poor  Impression,  and  Self-Knowledge  detect  Faking  Bad.  According  to  these 
data,  the  soldiers  responded  more  randomly,  created  a  poorer  impression, 
and  reported  that  they  knew  themselves  less  well  when  told  to  describe 
themselves  in  a  wav  that  would  increase  the  likelihood  that  they  would  not 
be  accepted  into  the  Army. 

We  also  examined  the  extent  to  which  we  could  use  the  response  valid¬ 
ity  scales  Unlikely  Virtues  (Social  Desirability)  and  Poor  Impression  to 
adjust  ABLE  content  scale  scores  for  Faking  Good  end  Faking  Bad.  We  re¬ 
gressed  out  Social  Desirability  from  the  content  scales  in  the  Fake  Good 
condition  and  Poor  Impression  from  the  content  scales  in  the  Fake  Bad 
condition.  Table  8.14  shows  the  adjusted  mean  differences  in  content 
scales  after  regressing  out  Social  Desirability  and  Poor  Impression.  Com¬ 
paring  these  differences  to  the  unadjusted  differences  shown  in  Table  8.12 
clearly  shows  that  these  response  validity  scales  can  be  used  to  adjust 
content  scales.  However,  two  important  unknowns  remain:  Do  the  adjustment 
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Table  8.11 


Fake  x  Set 


Overal 1 

Unlikely  Virtues  (Social 
Desirability) 

Self-Knowl edge 

Non-Random  Response 

Poor  Impression 

CaolKtt  ,Scd.esb 

Overal 1 

Emotional  Stability 
Self-Esteem 
Cooperativeness 
Conscientiousness 
Nondelinquency 
Traditional  Values 
Work  Orientation 
Internal  Control 
Energy  Level 
Dominance  (Leadership) 


Note:  S  -  significant,  p<.01. 

NS  -  nonsignificant,  p>.Gl. 

*  •  marginally  significant,  .05<p>.01. 

aSample  size  for  Response  Validity  Scales  is  219. 

^Sample  size  for  Content  Scales  Is  208. 


Honesty  and  Faking  Effects,  ABLE  Content  Scales;  Fort  Bra 


Table  8.13 

Honesty  and  Faking  Effects,  ABLE  Response  Validity  Scales:  Fort  8ragg 
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formulas  developed  on  these  data  cross  validate  and  do  they  increase  cri¬ 
terion-related  validity? 

Overall,  the  ABLE  data  from  the  Fort  Bragg  faking  study  show  that: 

1.  Soldiers  can  distort  their  responses  when  Instructed  to  do  so. 

2.  The  response  validity  scales  detect  Intentional  faking;  Unlikely 
Virtues  (Social  Desirability)  detects  Faking  Good  and  Non- 
Random  Response,  Poor  Impression,  and  Self-Knowledge  detect 
Faking  Bad. 

3.  An  individual’s  Unlikely  Virtues  (Social  Desirability)  scale 
score  can  be  used  to  adjust  his  or  her  content  scale  scores  to 
reduce  variance  associated  with  faking  good;  an  individual’?;  Poor 
Impression  scale  score  can  be  used  to  adjust  his  or  her  content 
scale  scores  to  reduce  variance  associated  with  faking  bad. 

faking  in  AilAbbJ  i&mt . Sgtoiaa 

HEPS  "Applicant"  Sample.  Another  of  the  purposes  of  the  fakabllity 
study  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  intentional  distortion  actually 
is  a  problem  In  an  applicant  setting.  To  investigate  this  question,  the 
ABLE  and  AVOICE  were  administered  at  the  Minneapolis  MEPS.  However,  the 
sample  of  126  recruits  who  completed  the  inventories  were  not  truo  "appli¬ 
cants,"  in  that  they  had  just  recently  been  sworn  into  the  Army. 

HEPS  Procedures.  To  approximate  the  applicant  response  set  as  closely 
as  was  possible  with  this  sample,  recruits  were  allowed  to  believe  that 
their  scores  on  these  inventories  might  affect  their  Army  careers.  This 
was  accomplished  by  deleting  all  references  in  the  standard  Privacy  Act 
Statement  (given  to  all  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  a  testing  session)  to 
these  data  being  collected  for  research  purposes  only,  and  not  having  any 
effect  on  the  participant’s  career  or  status  in  the  Army.  Recruits  were 
then  asked  to  complete  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE,  after  which  they  were  de¬ 
briefed.  In  the  debriefing  each  recruit  was  asked  to  read  the  debriefing 
form  displayed  as  Figure  8.3,  and  the  administrator  orally  summarized  the 
information  on  this  form  and  answered  any  questions  the  recruit,  might  have. 

To  examine  the  extent  to  which  recruits  actually  believed  their  ABIE 
and  AVOICE  scores  would  have  an  effect  on  their  Army  career,  each  recruit 
filled  out  the  single-item  form  shown  In  Figure  8.4  prior  to  debriefing. 

Of  the  126  recruits  in  this  sample,  57  responded  "yes"  to  this  question,  61 
said  "no,"  and  8  wrote  in  that  they  didn’t  know.  Thus,  while  the  MEPS 
sample  is  not  a  true  "applicant"  sample,  its  make-up  (recently  sworn-in 
recruits,  close  to  half  of  whom  believe  their  ABLE  and  AVOICE  scores  will 
affect  their  Army  career)  is  reasonably  close.  The  response  set  for  this 
sample  is  almost  certainly  more  similar  to  that  of  the  applicant  population 
than  is  the  Fort  Knox  sample. 

HEPS  Results  Compared  With  Fort  Knp_x  and  Fort  Bragg  Data.  Table  8.15 
shows  mean  scores  for  MEPS  recruits  and  the  two  "Honest"  conditions  of  this 
study  at  Fort  Bragg  and  Fort  Knox.  Even  though  the  recruits  are  probably 
trying  not  to  create  a  poor  impression  {MEPS  Poor  Impression  mean  is  1.05, 
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Debriefing  Fota 

Description  of  How  Results  from  This  Test  Session  Will  Be  Used. 

"The  tests  you  have,  just  completed  one  still  in  the  expenimentaZ 
Stages.  Thus,  inionmation  that  you  have  pnovided  today  uUZZ  in  no 
way  influence  youn  cafteen  in  the  Anmy .  In  &act,  no  mZitany  pen- 
sonnet  mitt  be  able  to  took  up  youn  scones  on  these  mcasunes.  The 
inionmation  you  have  pnovided  uUZZ  be  i ised  Hon  neseanch  jAinposes 
only. 

IX  you  have  any  questions  about  the  tests  on  the  test  session, 
pt ease  ask  the  test  administnaton. 

Thank  you  veny  much  ion  youn  participation. " 


Figure  8,3  Debriefing  Form  used  1  ra  the  faking  study  at  the  Military 
Entrance  Processing  Station  (HEPS). 


Minneapolis 

MEPS 

Name:  _______________ _________________ 

SSff:  _ 

Do  you  think,  your  answers  to  these  questionnaires  will  have  an  effect  on 
decisions  that  the  Atay  makes  regarding  your  future? 

_ Yes 

No 


Figure  3.4  Form  filled  out  by  MEPS  recruits  Defore  debriefing. 
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to  the  Honest  condition  first. 


which  Is  lower  than  both  the  Fort  Knox  and  Fort  Bragg  means,  1.54  and 
1.50,  respectively),  they  do  not  score  significantly  higher  on  the  response 
validity  scale  Unlikely  Virtues  (Social  Desirability).  Indeed  their  mean 
score  Is  lowest  on  six  of  the  11  content  scales,  scales  on  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  score  high  rather  than  low.  They  score  highest  on  only  two 
content  scales  and  only  one,  Internal  Control,  Is  significant. 

In  sum,  Intentional  distortion  may  not  be  a  significant  problem  in  an 
applicant  setting.  (What  faking  or  distortion  would  be  in  a  draft  situa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  estimated  In  the  present  non-draft  situation  in  the  United 
States) . 

Faking  Study  Results  -  Interests  Inventory 

We  divided  the  interest  scales  into  the  two  groups,  combat-related  and 
combat  support,  that  emerged  when  we  factor  analyzed  the  AVOICE  Fort  Knox 
data.  We  then  performed  a  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  on 
the  experimental  data  from  Fort  Bragg.  Tables  8.16  and  8.17  show  the 
findings  for  the  interactions,  the  sources  of  variance  most  relevant  to  the 
question  of  whether  soldiers  can  or  cannot  Intentionally  distort  their 
responses. 

As  can  be  seen,  9  of  the  11  combat-related  A’OICE  scales  are  sensitive 
to  intentional  distortion,  and  9  of  the  12  combat  support  scales  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  intentional  distortion.  The  interaction  of  Fake  x  Set  x  Order  is 
either  significant  or  marginally  significant,  indicating  that  order  of 
conditions  in  which  the  participants  completed  the  AVOICE  also  affected  the 
result. 

Tables  8.18  and  8.19  show  mean  scores  for  the  various  conditions  when 
the  particular  condition  was  the  first  administration.  When  told  to  dis¬ 
tort  their  responses  so  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  placed  in 
combat -related  occupational  specialties  (MOS),  that  is,  instructed  to  Fake 
Noncombat,  soldiers  tended  to  decrease  their  scores  on  all  scales.  Scores 
on  19  of  24  Interest  scales  were  lower  in  Fake  Noncombat  as  compared  to  the 
honest  condition.  In  the  Fake  Combat  condition,  soldiers  in  general  in¬ 
creased  their  combat-related  scale  scores  and  decreased  their  combat  sup¬ 
port  scale  scores. 

We  next  examined  the  extent  to  which  the  ABLE  response  validity 
scales,  which  had  demonstrated  they  could  detect  intentional  distortion, 
could  be  used  to  adjust  AVOICE  scale  scores  for  faking  combat  and  faking 
noncombat.  Table  8.20  shows  the  adjusted  mean  differences  in  AVOICE  scale 
scores  after  regressing  out  ABLE  Social  Desirability  and  Poor  Impression. 
Comparing  these  differences  to  the  unadjusted  differences  shown  in  Tables 
8.18  and  8.19  reveals  that  these  adjustments  have  little  effect,  perhaps 
because  the  response  validity  scales  consisted  of  items  from  the  ABLE  and 
the  faking  instructions  for  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  were  different.  The  ABLE 
faking  instructions  were  Fake  Good  and  Fake  Bad,  whereas  the  AVOICE  faking 
instructions  were  Fake  Combat  and  Fake  Noncombat. 

As  in  the  ABLE,  the  question  was  investigated  of  whether  or  not  appli¬ 
cants  would,  in  fact,  tend  to  distort  their  responses  to  the  AVOICE. 

Tables  8.21  and  8.22  shov.  the  mean  scores  for  the  MEPS  recruits  and  the  two 
Honest  conditions,  Fort  Bragg  and  Fort  Knox.  There  appears  to  be  no  parti - 
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Table  8.16 


Fakabilitv  Study.  MANOVA  Results  for  AVOICE  Combat-Related  Scales:  Fort  Bragg 
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(N  -  164) 

Interactions 

Tvoe  and  Name  of  Scale 

Fake  x  Set 

Fake  x 

Set  x  Order 

Combat-Related  Scales 

Overall 

S 

NS* 

Marksman 

s 

— 

Agriculture 

s 

--- 

Armor/Cannon 

s 

— 

Vehicle/Equipment  Operator 

s 

— 

Outdoors 

s 

— 

Infantry 

s 

— 

Law  Enforcement 

s 

--- 

Heavy  Construction/Combat 

s 

— 

Mechanics 

NS 

— 

Electronics 

NS 

— 

Adventure 

S 

Note:  S  -  Significant,  p < .01. 

NS  -  Nonsignificant,  p>.01. 

*  -  Marginally  significant,  .05<p>,01. 
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Fakabil Itv  Study,  MANOVA  Re$U-Us_:for  AVOICE  Combat  Support  Scales: _ EfidLBcaga 

(N  -  201) 


LtBSLand  lame.-  o..L..Sgilg 
Combat  Support  Scales 
Overall 

Mathematics 

Aesthetics 

Leadership 

Electronic  Communication 
Automated  Data  Processing 
Teaching/Counsel ing 
Drafting 
Audiogr  aphics 

Science/Chemical  Operations 
Supply  Administration 
Office  Administration 
Medical  Services 
Food  Service 


fflke.sJte.-t 


Ii.k5-JLlet.-S 


s 

s 

$ 

s 

s 

s 

NS 

NS 

NS 

S 

s 

s 

NS* 

S 


S 

NS 

S 

S 

S 

S 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
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Effects  of  Faking,  AVOICE  Combat  Scales:  Fort  Bra 


Effect  Site  ■  (Mean  Honeat  ainus  Mean  Ctafcal,  or  X  oncost*  t)/$0  Total 


Effects  of  Faking.  AVOICE  Combat  Support  Scales;  Fort  Bra 


Table  8.21 


Fort  Bragg  data  are  for  honest  first  condition  only. 


cular  pattern  to  the  mean  score  differences.  The  applicants  score  lowest, 
highest,  and  In  the  middle  about  an  equal  number  of  times. 

Overall,  the  AVOICE  data  from  the  faking  study  show  that: 

1.  Soldiers  can  distort  their  responses  when  Instructed  to  do  so. 

2.  The  ABLE  Social  Desirability  and  Poor  Impression  scales  are  not 
as  effective  for  adjusting  AVOICE  scale  scores  In  the  faking 
conditions  of  Combat/Noncombat  as  they  are  for  adjusting  ABLE 
content  scale  scores  In  the  Faking  Good/Faking  Bad  conditions. 

3.  Faking  or  distortion  may  not  be  a  significant  problem  In  an 
applicant  setting. 
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CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 


The  field  tests  of  the  non-cognltlve  measures  Indicate  they  are  good 
measures  of  the  Intended  constructs  and  that  they  are  likely  to  contribute 
unique,  reliable  variance  to  the  predictor  domain.  Score  distributions  and 
reliabilities  show  the  measures  to  be  sound  psychometrlcally.  The  unique¬ 
ness  analyses  showed  that  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  scales  are  measuring  Indi¬ 
vidual  differences  largely  Independent  from  those  measured  via  the  ASVAB  or 
other  parts  of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  Factor  analyses  of  ABLE  and  AVOICE 
scales  showed  a  relatively  simple  underlying  structure  that  makes  Intuitive 
sense.  Investigations  of  faking  and  fakabllity  indicate  scores  can  be  In¬ 
tentionally  distorted  when  persons  are  Instructed  to  do  so,  fctUi  distortion 
does  not  appear  to  occur  In  the  present  applicant  setting,  iM  the  response 
validity  scales  on  the  ABLE  can  probably  be  used  to  correct  for  distortion 
when  It  does  occur.  However,  more  research  is  needed  on  the  methods  of 
applying  such  corrections  and  the  effects  of  such  corrections  on  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  non-cognltivc  scales  for  predicting  job  performance  or  other 
important  criteria. 


Chapter  8  Reference 


Hough,  l.  H.,  Barge,  B.  N.,  Houston,  J.  S.,  McGue,  M.  K.,  a  Kamp,  0.  D. 
(1985).  Problems,  issues  and  results  in  the  development  of 
temperament,  biographical ,  and  interest  measures .  Paper  presented  at 
the  93rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
Los  Angeles. 


CHAPTER  9 


FORMULATION  OF  THE  TRIAL  BATTERY 


Norman  fi.  Peterson,  Jeffrey  J.  McHenry,  Marvin  D.  Dunnette, 
Jody  L.  Toquam,  Leaefta  M.  Hough,  Bruce  N*  Barge,  Rodney  L,  Rosse, 
Jan Is  S.  Houston,  and  VyVy  A.  Corpe 


The  way  In  which  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  was  revised  to  produce  the 
Trial  Battery  is  described  in  this  chapter.  The  previous  chapters  have 
presented  and  discussed  the  development,  pilot  tests,  and  field  tests  of 
the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  They  show,  we  think,  that  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery 
measures,  as  a  whole,  are  psychometrlcally  sound,  measure  relatively  unique 
constructs,  and  appear  to  hold  considerable  promise  as  predictors  of  var¬ 
ious  Important  criteria  of  job  performance  for  Army  soldiers.  The  nature 
of  the  revisions  described  here  focused  on  satisfying  the  pragmatic  cri¬ 
teria  of  limited  testing  time  available  for  future  Project  A  research,  as 
well  as  improving  the  measures  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery. 


REVISIONS  TO  THE  PILOT  TRIAL  BATTERY 


The  full  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  as  administered  at  the  field  tests, 
required  approximately  6.5  hours  of  actual  administration  time.  However, 
the  Trial  Battery  developed  from  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  (see  Figure  1.2) 
had  to  be  administered  in  about  4  hours  during  the  next  phase  of  the 
project  (Concurrent  Validation).  Therefore,  not  only  did  the  measures  in 
the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  need  revision  on  the  basis  of  field  test  experi¬ 
ence,  but  the  total  length  of  the  battery  had  to  be  reduced  by  33  percent. 

We  devised  three  general  principles,  which  we  called  a  strategy,  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  making  the  revision  and  reduction  decisions.  These 
principles  were  consonant  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  orientation 
that  had  been  used  since  the  Inception  of  the  project,  as  described  in 
Chapter  1.  The  principles  were: 

•  Maximize  the  heterogeneity  of  the  battery  by  retaining  measures  of 
as  many  different  constructs  as  possible. 

•  Maximize  the  chances  of  incremental  validity  and  classification 
efficiency  as  much  as  possible. 

•  Retain  measures  with  adequate  reliability. 

Five  more  concrete  implications  or  guidelines  for  adopting  this  stra¬ 
tegy  were  developed.  These  are  shown  in  Figure  9.1.  With  these  guidelines 
In  mind,  Task  2  staff  prepared  summaries  and  presentations  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  described  in  Chapters  2  through  8. 

In  March  1985,  these  presentations  were  made  at  an  In  Progress  Review 
(IPR)  meeting  held  to  consider  the  field  test  data  and  other  relevant 
information,  and  decide  on  the  methods  and  nature  of  revising  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery.  Generally  speaking,  the  presentations  were  within  the  three 
doma1ns-~cognitive  (paper  and  pencil),  perceptual /psychomotor  (computer- 
administered),  and  non-cognitl ve—  that  had  been  used  throughout  the 
research  (point  1  in  Figure  9.1).  The  psychometric  character! sti cs  of  each 
measure  within  a  domain  were  reported,  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the 
covariance  (correlations  and  factor  structure)  of  the  measures  within  the 
domain,  across  the  domains,  and  with  the  ASVAB  (uniqueness  analyses). 

Then,  estimates  of  expected  validities  for  training  and  job  performance 
criteria  (based  on  the  expert  judgments,  literature  review,  and  Preliminary 
Battery  analyses)  were  presented.  Finally,  initial  recommendations  for 
reduction  and  revisions  were  made. 

Considerable  discussion  was  generated  by  these  presentations,  but  the 
IPR  group  reached  a  consensus  on  the  reductions  and  revisions  to  be  made  to 
the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  This  set  of  recommendations  was  the  presented  to 
and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  full  Scientific  Advisory  Group.  A  few 
changes  were  made  at  this  meeting. 
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1.  Retain  Measures  In  All  Three  Predictor  Areas: 

»  Cognitive  (Paper-and-Pencil } 

•  Perceptual/Psychomotor  (Computer-Administered) 

•  Non-Cognltive  (Paper-and-Pencil ) 

2.  Retain  Measures  That  Add  Unique  Variance 

•  Variance  Not  Accounted  for  by  ASVAB 

•  Variance  Not  Accounted  for  by  Other  Pilot  Trial  Battery 
Measures 

3.  Retain  Measures  That  Predict  Training  Success  and/or  for 
which  Experts  or  Literature  Review  Suggests  Validity  for  Job 
Performance,  Especially  for  Important  Criteria  or  Criteria 
Not  Presently  Predicted  by  ASVAB 

4.  Retain  Measures  That  Show  Stability  With  Respect  to: 

•  Test-Retest 

•  Practice 

•  Faklng/Fakabil ity 

5.  Within  Measures,  Retain  Items  That  Measure  the  Dominant 
Construct  and  Maximize  Content  Coverage 


Figure  9.1  Guidelines  for  evaluating  and  retaining  Pilot  Trial  Battery 
measures  in  order  to  produce  the  Trial  Battery. 


Tables  9.1,  9.2,  and  9.3  summarize  the  change  recommendations  that 
came  from  these  meetings.  These  recommendations  were  used  to  guide  the 
development  of  the  Trial  Battery  from  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  In  the 
following  sections,  we  describe  these  changes  and  their  rationales,  plus 
any  internal  Improvements  made  to  each  measure. 

Changes  to  Cognitive  Paper-and-Pencil  Tests 

Analyses  of  pilot  and  field  tests  of  the  cognitive  paper-and-pencil 
tests  showed  that  the  tests,  as  a  group,  measure  various  aspects  of  spatial 
ability.  When  factor- analyzed  with  ASVAB  subtests  and  the  computer- 
administered  tests  from  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  they  formed  a  single 
factor  of  their  own  (see  Table  6.10).  Factor  analysis  of  the  tests  by 
themselves,  however,  tends  to  show  four  or  five  factors  (see  Table  3.13). 
These  results  are  not  surprising,  but  we  point  them  out  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  the  Identification  of  the  number  and  type  of  constructs  measured 
by  a  set  of  tests  depends  very  much  on  the  level  of  analysis  a  researcher 
chooses.  For  purposes  defined  here,  that  is,  reducing  the  number  of  tests 
to  carry  forward  from  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  to  the  Trial  Battery,  we 
focused  on  a  more  specific  level  (four-five  factors),  but  kept  in  mind  that 
all  the  tests  measure  an  underlying,  more  global  spatial  ability.  Changes 
to  the  cognitive  tests  for  use  in  the  Trial  Battery  are  described  in  the 
context  of  the  constructs  the  tests  were  designed  to  measure:  Spatial 
Visualization-Rotation  and  Field  Independence,  Spatial  Visualization- 
Scanning,  Figural  Reasoning/Induction,  and  Spatial  Orientation. 

In  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  the  Spatial  Visual ization--Rotation  and 
Field  Independence  construct  was  measured  by  three  tests:  Assembling 
Objects,  Object  Rotation,  and  Shapes.  Although  Shapes  wr.s  originally 
designed  to  measure  Field  Independence,  and  pilot  test  results  indicated  it 
correlated  .50  with  a  marker  test  of  that  ability,  we  considered  this  test 
In  concert  with  the  two  Rotation  tests  for  purposes  of  reducing  the  size  of 
the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  This  combination  seemed  justified  because  the 
three  tests  had  a  similar  pattern  of  factor  loadings  (see  Table  3.13). 

The  Shapes  Test  was  dropped  because  the  evidence  of  validity  for  job  per¬ 
formance  for  tests  of  this  type  was  judged  to  be  less  impressive  than  for 
the  other  two  tests.  The  Object  Rotation  Test  was  not  changed.  Eight 
Items  were  dropped  from  the  Assembling  Objects  Test  by  eliminating  those 
Items  that  were  very  difficult  or  very  easy,  or  had  low  item-total  correla¬ 
tions.  The  time  limit  for  Assembling  Objects  was  not  changed.  The  effect 
was  to  make  Assembling  Objects  more  a  power  test  than  it  was  prior  to  the 
changes. 

The  Spatial  Visualization-Scanning  construct  was  measured  by  two 
Pilot  Trial  Battery  tests,  Mazes  and  Path.  The  Path  Test  was  dropped  and 
the  Mazes  Test  was  retained  with  no  changes.  Mazes  showed  higher  test- 
retest  reliabilities  than  Path  (.71  vs  .64)  and  lower  gain  scores  (.24  SD 
units  for  Mazes  vs  .62  SO  units  for  Path),  which  was  desirable.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Mazes  was  a  shorter  test  than  Path  (5.5  minutes  vs  8  minutes). 

The  Figural  Reasoning/Induction  construct  was  measured  by  the  Rea¬ 
soning  1  and  Reasoning  2  tests.  Reasoning  1  was  evaluated  as  the  better  of 
the  two  tests  because  it  had  higher  reliabilities  for  both  internal  consis- 
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Changes 

Assembling  Objects 

Decrease  from  40  to  32  item 

Object  Rotation 

Retain  as  is  with  90  items. 

Shapes 

Drop  Test. 

Mazes 

Retain  as  is  with  24  Items. 

Path 

Drop  Tost. 

Reasoning  1 

Retain  as  is  with  30  items. 
New  name  REASONING  TEST. 

Reasoning  2 

Drop  Test. 

Orientation  1 

Drop  Test. 

Orientation  2 

Retain  as  is  with  24  items. 
New  name  ORIENTATION  TEST. 

Orientation  3 

Retain  as  is  with  20  items 
New  name  MAP  TEST 

£11  ,Tu.aL-Gjitt^DLile.MjjrMi 


Test  Name 


Changes 


COGNITIVE/PCRCEPTUAL  TESTS 
DemographTcs 


Simple  Reaction  Time 
Choice  Reaction  Time 


Eliminate  race,  age,  and  typing  experience 
items.  Retain  SSN  and  video  experience 
items. 

No  changes. 

Increase  number  of  items  from  15  to  30. 


Perceptual  Speed  &  Accuracy 


target  Identification 


Short-Term  Memory 


Cannon  Shoot 


Reduce  items  from  48  to  36.  Eliminate  word 
items. 


Reduce  items  from  48  to  36.  Eliminate 
moving  items.  Allow  stimuli  to  appear  at 
more  angles  of  rotation. 


Reduce  items  from  48  to  36.  Establish  a 
single  item  presentation  and  probe  delay 
period. 


Reduce  items  from  48  to  36. 


Number  Memory 


Reduce  items  from  27  to  18.  Shorten  item 
strings.  Eliminate  item  part  delay  periods. 


PSYCHOMOTOR  TESTS 
Target  Tracking  1 


Target  Tracking  2 


Target  Shoot 


Reduce  items  from  27  to  18.  Increase  item 
difficulty. 

Reduce  items  from  27  to  13.  Increase  item 
difficulty. 

Reduce  items  from  40  to  30  by  eliminating 
the  extremely  easy  and  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  items. 


Summary  of  Changes  to  Pilot  Trial  Battery  Versions  of  Asses: ment  of 
Background  and  Life  Experiences  (ABLE)  and  Amy  Vocational  Interest 

Cflrger.-.Exa;nln,a.Uaa-(  Ay.Qi.ci  r 


JnxsntQry/Scalft.  Hama 

ABLE  Total 

AVOICE  Total 

AVOICE  Expressed  Interest  Scale 

AVOICE  Single  Item  Holland  Scales 

AVOICE  Agriculture  Scale 

Organizational  Climate/Environment 
Preference  Scales 


Chfliigea 

Decrease  from  270  to  approximately 
199  items. 

Decrease  from  309  to  approximately 
228  items. 

Drop  scale. 

Drop  scales. 

Drop  scale.. 

Move  to  criterion  measure  booklet 
(delete  from  AVOICE  booklet). 


a  In  addition  to  the  changes  outlined  in  this  tabic  by  inventory/ scale, 
it  was  recommended  that  all  ABLE  item  response  options  be  standard- 
ized  as  three-option  responses  and  all  AVOICE  item  response  options 
be  standardized  as  five-option  responses. 


teney  (alpha  -  83  vs  .65  and  separately  timed,  split-half  coefficients 
-  .78  vs  .63)  and  test-retest  (.64  vs  .57),  as  well  as  a  higher  uniqueness 
estimate  (.49  vs  .37).  Reasoning  I  was  retained  with  no  item  or  time  limit 
changes  rnd  Seasoning  2  was  dropped.  Reasoning  1  was  renamed  Reasoning 
Test. 

Three  tests  measured  the  Spatial  Orientation  construct  in  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery.  Orientation  1  was  dropped  because  it  showed  lower  test- 
retest  reliabilities  (.67  vs  .80  and  .84)  and  higher  gain  scores  (.63  SD 
units  vs  .11  and  .08  5D  units).  In  addition,  we  modified  the  instructions 
for  Orientation  2  because  field  test  experience  had  indicated  that  the  PTB 
instructions  were  not  as  clear  as  they  should  be.  Oriantation  2  was  re¬ 
named  Orientation  Test.  Orientation  3  was  retained  with  no  changes  and 
renamed  Map  Test. 


I  Changes  to  Perceptual /Psychomotpr  Comnuter-Admini stered  Tests 

Before  describing  the  changes  made  to  specific  perceptual/psychomotor 
tests  in  the  computer-administered  battery,  we  describe  several  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  computer  battery  as  a  whole. 

Modifications  in  Computer  Administration  Procedures.  The  general 
changes  included  the  following: 

1.  Virtually  all  test  instructions  were  modified,  in  these  ways: 

*  Most  instructions  were  shortened  considerably. 

•  Names  of  buttons,  slides,  and  switches  or,  the  response  pedestals 
were  written  in  capital  letters  whenever  they  appeared  in  the 
instructions  (e.g.,  BLUE,  VERTICAL,  RIGHT)  to  attract  subjects’ 
attention  faster  and  ,a.ore  effectively. 


•  Test  terms  and  jargon  were  standardized.  For  example,  in  the 
PTB  test  instructions,  the  response  pedestal  was  at  various 
times  called  the  "testing  panel,"  the  "response  panel,"  and  the 
"response  pedestal."  In  the  Trial  Battery  instructions,  this 
apparatus  was  always  referred  t.o  as  the  "response  pedestal." 

•  Where  possible,  the  following  standard  outline  was  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  instructions: 


Test  name 

—  One-sentence  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  test 
--  Step-by-step  test  instructions 
--  One  practice  item 

--  Brief  re-scatement  of  tost  instructions 
--  Two  or  three  additional  practice  items 

--  Instructions  to  call  test  administrator  if  there  are  questions 
about  the  test 

2.  Whenever  test  items  had  a  correct  response,  the  subject  was  given 
feedback  on  the  practice  items  to  indicate  whether  he/she  had 
answered  the  item  correctly. 
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3.  Rest  periods  were  eliminated  from  the  battery.  (Previously,  there 
were  rest  periods  between  the  first  half  and  second  half  of  the 
Items  within  several  of  the  tests.)  This  was  feasible  because  most 
tests  were  shortened. 

4.  The  computer  programs  controlling  test  administration  were  merged 
Into  one  super- program,  eliminating  the  time  required  to  load  the 
programs  between  tests. 

5.  The  format  and  parameters  used  in  the  software  containing  test 
items  were  reworded,  so  that  the  software  was  more  K self -documented . " 

6.  The  total  time  allowed  for  subjects  to  respond  to  a  test  item  (or, 
in  other  words,  response  time  limit)  was  set  at  9  seconds  for  all 
reaction  time  tests  (Simple  and  Choice  Reaction  Time,  Short-Term 
Memory,  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  and  Target  Identification). 

In  the  PTB  version  the  response  time  limit  had  varied  from  test  to 
test,  for  no  particular  reason.  The  field  test  data  showed  that, 
on  almost  all  trials  of  all  reaction  time  tests,  subjects  were  able 
to  respond  within  9  seconds.  Therefore,  the  9-socond  time  limit 
was  adopted  as  a  standard. 

7.  Also,  with  regard  to  the  reaction  time  tests,  the  software  was 
changed  so  that  the  stimulus  for  an  item  disappeared  when  the 
subject  lifted  hls/ncr  hand  from  the  home  button  (in  order  to  make 
a  response).  Subjects  are  instructed  not  to  lift  their  hands  from 
the  hose  buttons  until  they  have  determined  the  correct  response; 

In  this  manner,  separate  measures  of  decision  and  movement  time  can 
be  obtained.  However,  more  than  a  few  of  the  field  test  subjects 
continued  to  study  the  item  stimulus  to  determine  the  correct 
responsp  after  leaving  the  home  buttons.  By  causing  the  item  to 
disappear,  we  hoped  to  eliminate  that  problem. 

All  of  the  changes  to  the  overall  computer-administered  test  battery 
described  above,  and  the  individual  test  changes  described  below,  were 
subjected  to  a  series  of  small  sample  tryouts  (N  <  6  in  each  tryout)  at  the 
Minneapolis  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS).  These  tryouts  were 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  evaluating  the  software  changes  (in¬ 
cluding  test  items),  eliciting  feedback  about  instruction  changes  and 
insuring  that  the  time  needed  to  take  the  computer-administered  test  bat¬ 
tery  was  within  the  time  that  would  be  available  for  the  upcoming  Concur¬ 
rent  Validation  phase  of  Project  A.  No  data  were  analyzed  as  a  result  of 
these  tryouts  because  the  total  N  was  too  small  (loss  than  40),  but  they 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  Insuring  that  all  changes  were  made  correctly  and 
were  achieving  the  end  desired. 

Chances  to  Content  of  Tests  Administered  bv  Computer,  We  turn  now  to 
a  description  of  the  specific  changes  made  to  the  individual  computer- 
administered  tests  for  use  in  the  Trial  Battery. 

In  the  demogranhic  section  of  the  computer  battery,  items  asking  about 
age,  race,  and  typing  experience  were  deleted.  Information  on  age  and  race 
is  available  from  other  sources.  Typing  experience  is  no  longer  relevant 
since  subjects5  responses  are  now  obtained  via  the  response  pedestal  in- 


stead  of  a  standard  keyboard. 


No  changes  were  recommended  for  Simple  Reaction  Time.  However,  we  re¬ 
randomized  the  order  of  the  pretrial  intervals  (the  interval  between  the 
time  the  subject  depresses  the  home  button  keys  and  the  appearance  of  the 
trial  stimulus).  This  was  done  because  the  pretrial  intervals  (the  order 
of  these  intervals  had  been  randomly  determined)  tended  to  increase  over 
trials  7-14,  then  dropped  precipitously  for  trial  15;  as  a  result,  mean 
response  time  for  trial  15  was  significantly  higher  than  mean  response 
times  for  the  previous  several  trials.  Re-randomization  was  therefore 
considered  desirable,  to  remove  this  abnormality. 

The  number  of  Items  In  Choice  Reaction  Time  was  increased  from  15  to 
30  In  an  attempt  to  Increase  the  test-retest  reliability  for  mean  reaction 
time  on  this  test. 

Twelve  items  were  eliminated  from  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  (re¬ 
duced  from  48  to  36  items),  primarily  to  save  time.  Internal  consistency 
estimates  were  high  for  scores  on  this  test  (.83,  .96,  .88,  and  .74  for 
Percent  Correct,  Mean  Reaction  Time,  Slope,  and  Intercept,  respectively), 
so  Item  reduction  did  not  seem  to  be  cause  for  concern  In  that  regard. 
Test-retest  reliabilities  were  lower  than  Internal  consistencies,  but  it 
was  not  clear  that  item  reduction  would  affect  this  greatly,  The  12  Items 
eliminated  were  all  the  "word"  Items  (see  Chapter  5  for  a  description  of 
the  item  types  in  this  test)  rather  than  any  of  the  alpha,  numeric,  sym¬ 
bolic,  or  mixed  items,  because  word  items  were  not  used  to  calculate  two  of 
the  scores.  Slope  and  Intercept. 

Several  changes  were  made  to  the  Target  Identification  Test.  First, 
one  of  the  two  item  types--the  "moving"  1tems--was  eliminated.  Field  test 
data  showed  that  scores  on  the  "moving"  and  stationary  items  corre¬ 
lated  .78,  and  the  moving  items  had  lower  test-retest  reliabilities  than 
stationary  items  (.54  vs  .74)  and  also  had  lower  uniqueness  estimates  (.44 
vs  .56).  Also,  two  item  parameters  were  modified.  All  target  objects 
were  made  the  same  size  (50%  of  the  size  of  the  objects  depicted  as  pos¬ 
sible  answers)  since  field  test  analyses  indicated  size  had  had  no  appreci¬ 
able  effect  on  reaction  time.  A  third  level  of  angular  rotation  was  added 
so  the  target  objects  were  rotated  either  0°,  45°,  or  75°.  Theoretically, 
and  as  found  in  past  research,  reaction  time  is  expected  to  increase  with 
greater  argular  rotation.  Two  of  the  item  parameters  were  not  changed 
(position  of  correct  response  object  and  direction  of  target  object). 
Finally,  the  number  of  items  was  reduced  from  48  to  36  in  order  to  save 
time.  Internal  consistency  and  test-retest  estimates  indicated  that  the 
level  of  risk  attached  to  this  reduction  would  be  acceptable.  (For  Mean 
Reaction  Time,  the  internal  consistency  estimate  was  .96  and  the  test- 
retest  estimate  was  .67,)  The  reduction  from  48  to  36  items  was  accomp¬ 
lished  by  retaining  12  of  the  24  "moving"  items  (which  were  to  be  elimin¬ 
ated  as  an  item  type,  see  just  above)  as  stationary  items.  That  is,  the 
items  had  the  same  parameters  they  possessed  as  "moving"  items,  but  were 
presented  as  "stationary"  items.  The  retained  items  were  those  that  had 
the  proper  item  parameters  to  allow  a  balanced  number  of  items  in  each  of 
the  cells  defined  by  crossing  the  item  parameters.  The  test,  as  modified, 
had  two  items  in  each  of  18  cells  determined  by  crossing  angular  rotation 
(0°,45°,  75°),  position  of  correct  response  object  (left,  center,  or  middle 
of  screen),  and  direction  of  target  object  (left  facing  or  right-facing). 


One  Item  parameter,  probe  delay  period,  was  eliminated  from  the  Short- 
Term  Memory  Test,  while  two  others,  Item  type  (symbolic  vs.  letter)  and 
item  length  (1,  2,  or  5  objects)  were  retained.  Analyses  of  field  test 
data  showed  that  probe  delay  period  did  not  significantly  affect  Mean 
Reaction  Time  scores.  To  save  time,  12  Items  were  eliminated.  (Elimin¬ 
ating  the  probe  delay  period  did  not  result  in  any  reduction  In  Items.) 

Two  of  the  three  most  important  scores  for  this  test  appeared  to  have  high 
enough  reliabilities  to  withstand  such  a  reduction  (internal  consistency 
and  test-retest  estimates  were  .94  and  .78,  respectively  for  Mean  Reaction 
Time,  .52  and  .47  for  Slope,  and  .84  and  .74  for  Intercept).  Items  were 
eliminated  by  deleting  those  Items  that  had  the  lowest  Item-total  score 
correlation,  within  the  limitation  of  maintaining  balance  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Items  across  the  cells  defined  by  Item  parameters. 

Finally,  the  software  controlling  the  administration  of  this  test  was 
rewritten  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  amount  of  missing  data  occurring  on 
the  test.  Field  test  data  indicated  that  some  subjects  apparently  did  not 
completely  understand  the  Instructions,  and  completed  Items  inappro¬ 
priately,  causing  missing  data  (specifically,  they  released  the  home  but¬ 
tons  after  the  Item’s  stimulus  set  disappeared  but  before  the  probe  ap¬ 
peared).  The  rewritten  software  gave  feedback  to  the  subject  if  an  item 
was  Inappropriately  completed.  If  a  subject  completed  three  items  Inappro¬ 
priately,  he/she  was  told  (by  a  message  on  the  screen)  to  call  the  test 
administrator  for  further  Instruction;  also,  the  test  would  not  continue 
until  the  administrator  made  a  sequence  of  button  pushes  (unknown  to  the 
subject) . 

The  number  of  Items  on  the  Cannon  Shoot  Test  was  reduced  from  48  to 
36,  again  to  save  time.  Internal  consistency  and  test-retest  reliabilities 
for  the  Time  Error  Score  were  high  enough  (.88  and  .66,  respectively)  to 
warrant  such  reduction  without  the  expectation  of  a  significant  Impact  on 
reliability. 

Also,  the  Items  were  modified  to  eliminate  two  problems  observed 
during  the  field  tests.  First,  on  some  items,  the  target  was  actually  not 
on  the  screen  as  It  began  its  movement  toward  the  cannon’s  line  of  fire. 
Second,  on  some  Items,  the  subject  had  to  fire  at  the  target  almost  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  on  the  screen  in  order  to  hit  the  target  with  the  cannon 
shell.  Such  Items  provided  subjects  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
determine  the  speed  and  direction  of  the  target,  and  thus  to  use  movement 
judgment,  which  was  the  construct  we  intended  to  measure.  Therefore,  the 
test  was  modified  so  that  all  targets  are  visible  on  the  screen  at  the 

beginning  of  the  trial  and  so  that  the  subject  is  given  at  least  a  couple 

seconds  to  view  the  speed  and  direction  of  the  target  before  the  target 
reaches  the  optimal  fire  point. 

Two  modifications  were  made  to  Number  Memory  to  reduce  test  adminis¬ 
tration  time.  The  item  part  delay  period  was  made  a  constant  (1  second) 
rather  than  treated  as  a  parameter  with  two  levels  (0.5  and  2.5  seconds), 
and  the  item  string  length  (number  of  parts  in  an  item)  was  changed  from  4, 
6,  or  8  parts  to  2,  3,  or  4  parts.  These  changes  drastically  reduced  the 

time  required  to  complete  the  test.  As  a  result,  no  reduction  in  the 

number  of  items,  as  had  been  recommended  (see  Table  9.2)  was  necessary. 

The  Trial  Battery  version  of  this  test  had  28  items,  constructed  so  that 
there  were  13  replications  of  the  four  arithmetic  operations  (add,  sub- 
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tract,  multiply,  and  divide). 


Identical  kinds  of  changes  were  made  to  the  Target  Tracking  1  and 
Target  Tracking  2  tests.  Internal  consistency  and  test-retest  reliability 
estimates  were  relatively  high  for  these  tests  (internal  consistency  »  .97 
for  both,  test-retest  -  .68  and  .77,  for  Tests  1  and  2,  respectively),  so 
we  felt  confident  we  could  reduce  the  number  of  items  from  27  to  18  In 
order  to  save  time. 


The  difficulty  of  the  test  Items  was  increased  by  Increasing  the  speed 
of  the  crosshair  and  the  target.  This  was  done  because  field  test  data 
Indicated  that  the  Mean  Distance  Score  was  positively  skewed;  thus,  the 
Items  appeared  not  to  be  differentiating  very  well  among  high  ability 
subjects.  By  Increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  Items,  we  hoped  to  create  a 
more  normal  distribution  of  scores.  Related  to  this,  we  used  the  ratio  of 
target  to  crosshair  speed  as  a  test  parameter,  rather  than  target  speed. 

It  seemed  to  make  sense  that,  given  a  particular  crosshair  speed,  the  ratio 
would  be  a  better  Indicator  of  Item  difficulty  than  the  actual  target 
speed . 

Finally,  we  modified  the  software  controlling  test  administration  so 
that  the  crosshair  could  not  travel  off  the  screen.  During  the  field  test, 
if  a  subject  moved  his/her  crosshair  so  that  it  traveled  off  the  screen  (a 
not  Infrequent  occurrence  when  the  target  was  near  the  edge  of  the  screen), 
he/she  would  lose  sight  of  the  crosshair.  This  caused  problems  for  some 
subjects,  who  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  do  when  this  happened. 

•  Several  changes  were  made  to  the  Target  Shoot  Test.  First,  all  test 
Items  were  classified  according  to  three  parameters:  crosshair  speed, 
ratio  of  target  to  crosshair  speed,  and  Item  complexity  (i.e.,  number  of 
turns/mean  segment  length).  Then,  Items  were  revised  In  order  to  achieve  a 
balanced  number  of  items  in  each  cell  when  the  levels  of  these  parameters 
were  crossed.  This  had  the  result  of  "un-confounding"  these  parameters  so 
that  analyses  could  be  made  to  see  which  parameters  contributed  to  item 
difficulty. 

Second,  extremely  difficult  items  were  eliminated  and  item  presen¬ 
tation  times  (the  time  the  target  was  visible  on  the  screen)  were  increased 
to  a  minimum  of  about  6  seconds  (and  a  maximum  of  10  seconds).  This  was 
done  to  eliminate  a  severe  missing  data  problem  for  such  items  (as  much  as 
40%),  discovered  during  field  tests.  Missing  data  occurred  when  subjects 
failed  to  "fire"  at  a  target.  Time-to-Fire  and  Distance  From  Target  scores 
could  not  be  computed  in  these  cases.  These  "no-fires"  were  found  to  occur 
where  the  target  moved  very  rapidly  or  made  many  sudden  changes  in  direc¬ 
tion  and  speed,  or  the  item  lasted  only  a  few  seconds.  Thus,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  such  items  and  increase  in  item  time  were  intended  to  obviate  the 
missing  data  problem.  To  save  testing  time,  the  number  of  items  was  re¬ 
duced  from  40  to  30,  primarily  by  eliminating  the  extremely  easy  items. 
(Although  test-retest  reliabilities  were  only  .48  and  .58  for  Mean  Time-to- 
Flre  and  Mean  Log  Distance  scores,  respectively,  we  thought  that  solving 
the  missing  data  problem  would  allow  us  to  reduce  the  absolute  number  of 
items  and  still  maintain  this  level  of  test-retest  reliability.) 

Finally,  we  added  a  feedback  message  to  this  test  that  reminded  the 
subjects  to  press  the  red  button  (or  "fire")  when  they  had  the  crosshairs 


on  the  target,  if  the  subject  failed  to  do  so  on  the  first  oractice  item. 
This  was  done  because  a  small  percentage  of  subjects  in  the  field  test  did 
not  read  the  Instructions  carefully  and  treated  this  as  a  tracking  test, 
J.e„,  they  did  not  "fire"  at  the  target  until  several  items  had  been 
attempted.  Usually  the  test  administrator  noticed  this  lapse  by  subjects, 
but  placing  this  feedback  message  gave  greater  assurance  that  subjects 
would  complete  the  test  properly. 

Changes  to  Non  -  Coon  1 1 1  vs Jteas.ures_-  (AELEL_amLM.01LEI 

Table  9.4  presents  a  summary  of  the  item-reduction  changes  that  were 
made  from  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  to  the  Trial  Battery  versions  of  the  ABLE 
and  AVOICE,  as  projected  in  Table  9.3.  We  needed  to  effect  a  26  percent 
decrease  in  the  total  number  of  ABLE  and  AVOICE  items.  The  goal  in  this 
revision  was  to  decrease  Items  on  a  sca)e-by-scale  basis,  while  preserving 
the  basic  heterogeneity  of  each  scale.  The  strategy  adopted  to  accomplish 
this  was  as  follows  for  each  scale: 

1.  Sort  items  Into  content  categories. 

2.  Rank  order  within  category,  based  on  item-scale  correlations. 

3.  Drop  last  Item  in  each  category  until  desired  number  of  items  for 
that  scale  had  been  deleted. 

Table  9.5  lists  the  ABLE  scales  and  the  number  of  items  in  each  for 
the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  version  and  for  the  subsequent  Trial  Battery. 
Overall,  the  ABLE  was  decreased  from  270  items  to  209  items.  In  addition 
to  deleting  items,  we  standardized  all  response  options  on  the  ABLE  by  (1) 
changing  the  several  four-  and  five  option  responses  to  three-option  re¬ 
sponses  and  (2)  ordering  the  response  options  so  that  the  "highest"  o** 
"most"  option  (e.g.,  "All  of  the  time")  appeared  first,  and  the  'lowest"  or 
"least"  option  (e.g.,  "None  of  the  time")  appeared  third.  Also,  one  last 
check  was  made  to  see  whether  there  were  still  any  response  options  that 
had  such  low  endorsement  rates  as  to  be  useless.  A  few  such  items  were 
found,  and  their  response  options  slightly  modified. 

AVOICE  scale  revisions  are  listed  in  Table  9.6.  The  total  number  of 
AVOICE  items  was  decreased  from  309  to  214.  Thirty-eight  of  these  214  are 
items  on  the  Work  Environment  Preference  scales.  It  was  decided  to  take 
this  whole  section  out  of  the  AVOICE  booklet  and  include  it  in  one  of  the 
criterion  measure  booklets,  where  a  bit  more  administration  time  was  avail¬ 
able.  Thus,  176  items  remained  in  the  AVOICE  booklet. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.6,  the  decision  was  made  to  delete  *he 
Agriculture  scale,  the  six  single-item  Holland  scales,  and  the  eight  Ex¬ 
pressed  Interest  items.  There  were  no  particularly  compelling  technical  or 
psychometric  reason  for  eliminating  these  scales;  again,  it  was  primarily  a 
pragmatic  decision  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the 
inventory.  Reductions  made  on  the  remaining  AVOICE  scales  were  accom¬ 
plished  using  the  same  strategy  as  that  for  che  ABLE,  decreasing  scale 
length  while  preserving  heterogeneity.  The  only  items  that  had  fewer  than 
five  response  options  were  deleted  in  the  above-described  revisions,  so  the 
resultant  Trial  Battery  AVOICE  was  made  up  entirely  of  five-option  re¬ 
sponses,  from  "Like  Very  Much"  to  "Dislike  Very  Much." 
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Table  9.4 


No.  of  Items 

No 

.  of  Items 

Recommended 

No.  of  Items 

ilLlIB 

ln_lLiAlJiiilsry 

ABLE 

270 

199 

209 

AVOICE,  excluding 
Organizational 

Cl Inate/Environment 
Scales 

269 

188 

176 

AVOJCE,  Organizational 

Cl Imate/Envl ronment 

40 

40 

38 

Scales 

Total 

579 

427 

423 

a  Based  on  IPR  and  SAG  meetings  described  earlier  In  this  chapter  and  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  9.3. 
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Table  9.5 


Number  of  Items  In  Pilot  Trial  Bat tar.v  and.  Trial . Baitjer^-terslam 

of  ABLE  Scales 


ML l_SisJ.fi 

No.  of 
Items 
iJLilfi 

No.  of  Items 

Emotional  Stability 

29 

18 

Sel f- Esteem 

15 

12 

Cooperativeness 

24 

18 

Conscientiousness 

21 

15 

Nondelinquency 

24 

20 

Traditional  Values 

16 

11 

Work  Orientation 

27 

19 

Internal  Control 

21 

16 

Energy  Level 

25 

21 

Dominance 

16 

12 

Physical  Condition 

9 

6 

Adventure 

8 

3 

Unlikely  Virtues 

(Social  Desirability) 

12 

12 

Self-Knowl edge 

13 

13 

Non-Random  Responses 

8 

8 

Poor  Impression 

24 

23 

ABLE  Total3 

270 

209 

a  This  figure  is  not  the  simple  sum  of  the  number  of  items  in  each  scale, 
since  some  items  (e.g.,  on  the  Poor  Impression  Scale)  are  scored  on  more 
than  one  scale. 
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No.  of 

Items 

No.  of  Items 

mX-Ltezle. 

ilLflB 

Marksman 

5 

5 

Agriculture 

5 

0 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

Aesthetics 

5 

5 

Leadership 

6 

6 

Electronic  Communication 

7 

6 

Automated  Data  Processing 

7 

6 

Teacher/Counseling 

7 

6 

Drafting 

7 

6 

Audioyraphics 

7 

5 

Armor/Cannon 

8 

7 

Vehicle/Equipment  Operator 

10 

6 

Outdoors 

9 

9 

Infantry 

10 

9 

Science/Chemical  Operations 

11 

7 

Supply  Administration 

13 

7 

Office  Administration 

16 

10 

Law  Enforcement 

16 

9 

Mechanics 

16 

10 

Electronics 

20 

12 

Heavy  Combat/Construction 

23 

13 

Medical  Services 

24 

12 

Food  Service 

17 

11 

Adventure 

6 

6 

Single-Item  Holland  Scales 

6 

0 

Expressed  Interest 

8 

0 

Organizational  Climate/ 

Environment  Preferences 

40 

38  (moved  to  crite¬ 

— 

rion  booklet) 

AVOICE  Total3 

309 

214 

a  This  figure  is  not  the  simple  sum  of  the  number  of  items  in  each  scale 
since  some  items  (e.g.,  on  the  Adventure  Scale)  are  scored  on  more  than 
one  scale. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TRIAL  BATTERY  AND  SUMMARY  COMMENTS 


In  this  chapter  we  have  described  the  revisions  made  to  the  Pilot 
Trial  8attery  that  produced  the  Trial  Battery.  In  essence,  the  Trial 
Battery  is  a  shortened  and  improved  version  of  the  Pilot  Trial  r.attery  used 
In  the  field  tests.  The  Trial  Battery  was  designed  to  be  administered  in  a 
period  of  4  hours  and  will  be  used  during  the  Concurrent  Validation  phase 
of  Project  A. 

Figure  9.2  shows  a  general  description  of  the  Trial  Battery.  These 
are  the  measures  that  were  the  product  of  the  revisions  just  described. 
Appendix  H  contains  copies  of  the  Trial  battery  measures  (Appendix  H  is  in 
a  separate  limited-distribution  report,  ARI  Research  Note  in  preparation, 
as  noted  on  p.  xiv). 

As  already  noted,  the  Trial  Battery's  intended  use  is  as  a  predictor 
battery  in  the  Concurrent  Validation  phase  of  Project  A.  Those  data  will 
allow  the  replication  of  analyses  described  here  on  a  much  larger  sample 
(approximately  10,000).  In  addition,  job  performance  criterion  data  will 
be  collected  which  will  allow  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  Trial 
Battery  measures  for  predicting  soldiers*  job  performance.  All  of  this 
information  will  be  used  to  make  revisions  to  the  Trial  Battery,  thereby 
producing  the  Experimental  Battery  that  will  be  used  in  a  Longitudinal 
Validation  effort  in  1986  and  later  years.  (See  Figure  1.2  for  a  flow 
chart  showing  the  relationships  between  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery,  Trial 
Battery,  and  Experimental  Battery.) 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  those  future  efforts,  we  think  the 
development,  pilot  testing,  and  field  testing  leading  up  to  the  Trial 
Battery  has  reached  the  intended  objectives.  As  already  noted  in  Chapter  1 
(see  Task  2:  Progress  Summary),  the  measures  developed  came  from  a 
careful,  structured  process  that  identified  the  "best  bets"  for  improving 
the  prediction  of  soldiers’  job  performance.  The  new  measures  were 
developed  using  an  iterative  process  that  resulted  in  steady  improvements 
guided  by  data.  Procedures  for  efficiently  and  effectively  administering 
the  measures  were  developed  along  with  the  measures  themselves.  Finally, 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  psychometric  characteristics  of  the  measures  shows 
them  to  be  satisfactory  to  excellent  in  that  regard. 


COGNITIVE  PAPER ’AND-PENCIL  TESTS 


Number  of  Items 


Time  Limit 


Reasoning  Test 
Object  Rotation  Test 
Orientation  Test 
Haze  Test 
Map  Test 

Assembling  Objects  Test 


30 

12  minutes 

90 

7.5  minutes 

24 

10  minutes 

24 

5.5  minutes 

20 

12  minutes 

32 

16  minutes 

PERCEPTUAL/PSYCHOMOTOR  COMPUTER-ADMINISTERED  TESTS 


Uanifi 

Demographics 

Reaction  Time  1 

Reaction  Time  2 

Memory  Test 

Target  Tracking  Test  1 

Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  Test 

Target  Tracking  Test  2 

Number  Memory  Test 

Cannon  Shoot  Test 

Target  Identification  Test 

Target  Shoot  Test 


Number  of  Items  Approximate  Time 


2 

4  minutes 

15 

2  minutes 

30 

3  minutes 

36 

7  minutes 

18 

8  minutes 

36 

6  minutes 

18 

7  minutes 

28 

10  minutes 

36 

7  minutes 

36 

4  minutes 

30 

5  minutes 

NON-COGNITIVE  PAPER-AND-PENCIL  INVENTORIES 

Name  Number  of  Items 

Assessment  of  Background  and  Life  Experiences  209 
(ABLE) 

Army  Vocational  Interest  Career  Examination  176 
(AVOICE) 


Approximate  Time 
35  minutes 
20  minutes 


Figure  9.2.  Description  of  Trial  Battery  measures. 
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Data  Bases  Searched 


PSCTIHVO.  (Commonly  known  as  Psye  Abstracts)  This  file  is  produced  by 
Che  American  Psychological  Association  and  covers  the  world's  literature 
In  psychology  and  related  behavioral  and  social  sciencas  such  as  psychiatry, 
sociology,  anthropology,  education,  pharmacology,  and  linguistics.  The 
following  general  fields  are  covered:  applied  psychology,  educational 
psychology,  experimental  human  and  animal  psychology,  experimental  social 
psychology,  general  psychology,  personality,  physical  and  psychological 
disorders,  physiological  intervention,  physiological  pathology,  professional 
personnel  and  issues,  psychometrics,  social  processes  and  issues,  treatment 
sad  prevention. 

CTOM.  (Government  Printing  Office  Monthly  Catalog)  This  file  is  produced 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office  and  indexes  the  public  documents  generated  by  (he  legislative 
branch,  executive  branch,  and  all  agencies  of  the  United  States  Federal 
Government.  Some  publications  from  the  judicial  branch  are  also  included. 
i3ie  subjects  covered  are  agriculture,  commerce,  defense,  health  and  human 
services,  education  energy,  bousing,  interior,  justice,  labor,  state,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  treasury. 

MTIS.  (Rational  Technical  Information  Service)  This  file  is  produced 
by  the  National  Technical  Information  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Comserco.  The  data  base  consists  of  government-sponsored  research,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  engineering  reports  as  well  as  other  analyses  prepared  by 
eovernmenc  agencies,  their  contractors,  or  grantees.  The  following  are 
representative  of  the  subject  areas:  administration  and  management;  aero¬ 
nautics  and  aerodynamics;  agriculture  and  food;  astronomy  and  astrophysics; 
atmospheric  sciences;  behavior  and  society;  biomedical  technology  and 
engineering;  building  industry  technology;  business  and  economics;  chemistry; 
civil  engineering;  communication;  computers,  control,  and  information  theory, 
•lectrotechnology ;  energy;  environmental  pollution  and  control;  health 
planning;  industrial  and  mechanical  engineering;  library  and  information 
sciences;  materials  sciences;  mathematical  sciences;  medicine  and  biology, 
acLlitary  sciences;  missile  technology;  natural  resources  and  earth  sciences; 
navies cion,  guidance,  and  control;  nuclear  science  and  technology;  ocean 
technology  and  engineering;  photography  and  recording  devices;  physics;  pro¬ 
pulsion  and  fuels;  space  technology;  transportation;  urban  and  regional 
technology. 

PRIG.  (Educational  Resources  Information  Center)  This  decs  file  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  The  National  Institute  of  Education  and  covers  the  following 
aubieec  areas:  adult,  career,  and  vocational  education;  counseling  and 
personnel  servir.es;  early  childhood  education;  educational  management; 
handicapped  and  gif red  children;  higher  education;  information  resources; 
Junior  colleges-,  linages  and  linguistics;  reading  and  communication 
okllls;  tarsi  *«ucm  —a  .ud  small  schools;  ieier.ee,  mathematics,  and 
environmental  education;  socle.  scdies/soeir.l  iciencc  education;  teacher 
education;  tests,  measurement,  and  evaluation;  and  urban  education. 
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.ttCXJL*2£»"  Scisearch)  T base  files  are  produced  by  the  Institute 

for  Scientific  Infonaacion  (XSX)  and  constitute  an  international,  multi- 
disciplinary  index  r.o  eke  literature  of  the  social,  behavioral,  and  related 
sciences.  Subjects  included  in  the  data  baas  are  anthropology,  archaeology, 
am  studies,  business  and  finance,  communication,  eosounity  health,  crimin¬ 
ology  and  penology,  demography,  economics,  education  research,  ethnic  group 
studies,  geography,  history,  information/ library  science.  International  ra- 
•lari pas,  lav,  llnquistlcs,  management,  marketing,  philosophy,  political 
seism' a,  psychology,  psychiatry,  sociology,  statistics,  and  urban  planning 
and  development. 

8STE.  (Smithsonian  Science  Information  Exchange)  This  fils  Is  produced  by 
the  Smithsonian  Science  Information  Exchange  and  contains  abstracts  of 
research  althar  in  progress  or  completed  in  the  past  evo  years.  The  data 
bases  encompass  all  fields  of  basic  and  applied  research  in  the  physical, 
social,  engineering,  One  life  sciences  including:  agricultural  sciences, 
behavioral  sciences,  biological  sciences,  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering, 
earth  sciences,  electronic;;.,  engineering  materials,  mathematics,  radical 
sciences,  physics,  social  sciences  and  economics. 

OTIC.  (Defense  Technical  Inform  melon  Canter)  This  file  is  produced  by  th* 
Defense  Logistic*  Agency.  It  stakes  available  from  one  central  repository 
Che  thousands  of  research  and  development  reports  produced  each  year  hy 
U.S.  military  organizations  and  their  contractors  and  grantees.  Defense 
facilities  and  their  contractors  are  required  to  submit  to  OTIC  copies  of 
qpch  report  (up  to  end  including  SECRET)  that  formally  records  scientific 
snd  technical  results  of  Def ease-sponsored  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Although  created  originally  to  serve  the  military,  OTIC 
services  habe  been  extended  to  all  federal  government  agencies  snd  thair 
contractors,  subcontractors,  and  grantees*. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Names  and  Definitions  of  Predictor  and  Criterion  Variables 
Used  in  Expert  Judgment  Task 
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List  of  53  Predictor  Variables  Identified  For 
Inclusion  In  the  Expert  Judgment  Task 
PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 


Construct  Name 
Verbal  Comprehension 

Numerical  Computation 

Use  of  Formulations 
and  Number  Problems 

Word  Problems 

Reading  Comprehension 

Two-Dimensional  Mental 
Rotation 

Three-Dimensional  Mental 
Rotation 

Inductive  Reasoning: 
Concept  Formation 

Spatial  Visualization 

Deductive  Logic. 

Field  Dependence 

I  Perceptual  Speed  and 
Accuracy 


Definition 


Measures  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  their 
relationships  to  each  other. 

Measures  speed  and  accuracy  in  performing  simple 
arithmetic  operations,  i.e.,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division. 

Measures  the  ability  to  correctly  use  algebraic 
formulae  to  solve  number  problems . 

Measures  the  ability  to  select  and  organize  relevant  in¬ 
formation  to  correctly  solve  mathematical  word  problems. 

Measures  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  written 
material. 

Measures  the  ability  to  identify  a  two-dimensional 
figure  when  seen  at  different  angular  orientations 
within  the  picture  plane. 

Measures  the  ability  to  identify  a  three-dimensional 
object,  projected  on  a  two-dimensional  plane,  when 
se^n  at  different  angular  orientations  either  within 
the  picture  plane  or  about  the  a::ie  in  depth. 

Measures  the  ability  to  discover  a  rule  or  principle 
and  apply  it  in  solving  a  problem. 

Measures  the  ability  to  mentally  manipulate  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  two-  or  three-dimensional  figure  into  other 
arrangements. 

Ability  to  use  logic  and  judgment  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  available  information.  Given  a  test  of  facts  and 
a  set  of  conclusions,  deductive  logic  refers  to  the 
ability  to  determine  whether  the  conclusions  flow 
logically  from  the  facts. 

Ability  to  find  a  simple  form  when  it  is  hidden  in  a 
complex  pattern.  Given  a  visual  percept  or  configur¬ 
ation,  field  dependence  (or  independence,  more  accurately) 
refers  to  the  ability  to  hold  it  in  mind  so  as  to  dis- 
embed  it  from  other  well-defined  perceptual  material. 

Ability  to  perceive  visual  information  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  and  to  perform  simple  processing  tasks  with  it 
(e.g.,  comparisons).  This  requires  the  ability  to  make 
rapid  scanning  movements  without  being  distracted  by  ir¬ 
relevant  virtual  stimuli,  and  also  measures  memory,  work¬ 
ing  speed,  and  sometimes  eye -hand  coordination. 
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Construct  Name 


PRFDICTOR  VARIABLES 

Definition 


Mechanical  Comprehension 


Rote  Memory 

Place  Memory  (Visual 
Memory) 

Ideational  Fluency 

Follow  Directions 
Analogical  Reasoning 

Figural  Reasoning 

Spatial  Scanning 

Omnibus  Measures  of 
Intelligence/ Apt  itv.de 

Word  Fluency 

Verbal  and  Figural 
Closure 

Processing  Efficiency 
Selective  Attention 

Tirae-Sharirg 

Multilimb  Coordination 


Ability  to  learn,  comprehend,  and  reason  with  mechani¬ 
cal  terras.  More  specifically,  this  is  the  ability  to 
perceive  and  understand  the  relationship  of  physical 
forces  and  mechanical  elements  in  practical  situations. 

Measures  the  ability  to  recall  previously  learned  but 
unrelated  item  pairs. 

Ability  to  remember  the  configuration,  location,  and 
orientation  of  figural  material 

Ability  to  rapidly  generate  Ideas  about  a  given  topic 
or  exemplars  of  a  class  of  objects. 

Measures  ability  to  follow  simple  and  complex  <i  ruction 

Measures  the  ability  to  identify  the  underlying  prin 
ciples  governing  relationships  between  pairs  of  object! 

Measures  ability  to  generate  and  apply  hypotheses  about 
principles  governing  the  relationship  among  several 
figures , 

Measures  the  ability  to  visually  survey  a  complex 
field  to  find  a  particular  configuration  representing 
a  pathway  through  the  field. 

Measures  general  mental  ability  or  general  attitude. 


Ability  to  rapidly  think  of  words. 

Measures  ability  to  identify  objects  or  v.’ords  giver 
sketchy  or  partial  inf o/:mation. 

Speed  of  reactions  to  simply  stimuli. 

This  is  the  ability  to  attend  to  a  target  stimulus 
when  presented  with  two  or  more  stimuli  simultaneously. 

Time-sharing  is  the  ability  to  perform  two  or  more 
tasks  simultaneously. 

Multilirab  coordination  is  the  ability  to  coordinate 
the  simultaneous  movement  of  two  or  more  limbs.  This 
ability  is  genera]  to  tasks  requiring  coordination  of 
any  two  limbs  (e.g.,  two  hands,  two  feet,  one  foot 
and  one  hand).  It  is  most  common  to  tasks  where  the 
body  is  at  rest  (e.g.,  seated  or  standing)  while  two 
or  more  ll.jbs  are  in  motion. 


Construct  SCsme 
Control  Precision 


Rate  Control 


Manual  Dexterity 


Finger  Dexterity 


Track  Tracing  Test 
Wrist-Finger  Speed 


Aiming 


Speed  of  Arm  Movement 


PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 

Definition 


Cont.ro1  precision  is  the  ability  to  make  fine,  highly 
controlled  (but  not  over-controlled)  muscular  move¬ 
ments  necessary  to  adjust  or  position  a  machine  or 
equipment  control  mechanism.  This  ability  is  general 
to  tasks  requiring  motor  adjustments  in  response  to  a 
stimulus  whose  speed  and/or  direction  of  movement  are 
perfectly  predictable-  This  ability  is  critical  in 
situations  where  the  motor  adjustments  must  be  both 
rapid  and  precise.  The  ability  extends  to  arm-hand 
movements  as  well  as  to  .leg  movements. 

Rate  control  le  the  ability  to  make  continuous  antici¬ 
patory  muscular  movements  necessary  to  adjust  or  posi¬ 
tion  a  machine  cr  equipment  control  mechanism.  This 
ability  is  general  to  tasks  requiring  motor  adjust¬ 
ments  or  movements  in  response  tc  a  moving  stimulus 
which  is  changing  speed  and/or  direction  in  a  random 
or  unpredictable  manner.  The  ability  applies  to  com¬ 
pensatory  tracking  of  the  stimulus  as  well  as  follow¬ 
ing  pursuit  of  the  stimulus. 

Manual  dexterity  is  the  ability  to  make  skillful,  co¬ 
ordinated  movements  of  the  hand  or  the  arm  and  hand. 
This  ability  most  typically  applies  to  tasks  involv¬ 
ing  r ;nl piilation  of  moderately  large  objects  (e.g., 
blocks,  pencils,  etc.)  under  speeded  conditions. 

Finger  dexterity  l.a  the.  ability  to  make  skillful,  co¬ 
ordinated,  highly  controlled  movements  of  the  fingers. 
This  ability  applies  primarily  task-  invoi  v<  ->g 
manipulation  of  objects  with  the  fingers. 

Designed  to  measure  arm-hand  steadiness. 

The  ability  to  carry  out  very  rapid,  discrete  move¬ 
ments  of  the  fingers,  hands,  and  wrists.  This  ability 
applies  primarily  to  tasks  in  which  the  accuracy  of 
the  movement  is  not  a  major  concern.  This  ability  is 
determined  entirely  by  the  speed  with  which  the  move¬ 
ment  Is  carried  out. 

The  ability  to  make  very  precise,  accurate  hand  move¬ 
ments  under  highly-speeded  conditions.  This  ability 
is  dependent  upon  very  precise  eye-hand  coordination. 

This  ability  involves  the  speed  with  which  discrete, 
arm  movements  can  be  made.  The  ability  deals  with 
the  speed  wi  th  which  the  movement,  can  be  carried  out 
alter  it  has  been  initiated. 
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PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 

Construct  Name  Definition 

Involvement  in  Frequency  and  degree  of  participation  In  sports,  exer- 

Athletica  and  else,  and  physical  activity.  Individuals  high  on  this 

Physical  Conditioning  dimension  actively  participate  in  individual  and  team 

sports  and/or  exercise  vigorously  several  times  per  week. 

Energy  Level  Characteristic  amount  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The 

person  high  in  energy  level  is  enthusiastic,  active, 
vital,  optimistic,  cheerful,  zestv,  and  has  the  energy 
to  get  tilings  done. 

Cooperative.ness  Characteristic  degree  of  pleasantness  versus  unpleas¬ 

antness  exhibited  in  interpersonal  relations.  The  highly 
cooperative  person  is  pleasant,  tolerant,  taccful,  help¬ 
ful,  not  defensive,  and  generally  easy  to  get  along  with. 
His/her  participation  in  a  group  adds  cohesiveness. 

Sociability  Outgoingness.  The  person  high  in  sociability  is  talk¬ 

ative,  relates  easily  to  others,  is  responsive  and  ex¬ 
pressive  in  social  environments,  readily  becomes 
Involved  in  group  activities,  and  has  many  relationships. 

Traditional  Values  Personal  views  in  areas  such  as  authority,  discipline, 

social  change,  and  religious  commitment.  The  person 
with  traditional  values  accepts  authority  and  the  value 
of  discipline,  is  likely  to  be  religious,  values  pro¬ 
priety,  and  is  conventional,  conservative,  and  resistant 
to  social  change. 

Dominance  Tendency  to  seek  and  enjoy  positions  of  leadership  and 

influence  over  others.  The  highly  dominant  person  is 
forceful  and  persuasive  at  those  times  when  adopting 
such  characteristics  is  appropriate. 

Self-esteem  Degree  of  confidence  in  one's  abilities.  A  person  with 

high  self-esteem  feels  largely  successful  in  past  under¬ 
takings  and  expects  to  succeed  in  future  undertakings. 

Conscientiousness  Characteristic  amount  of  behavioral  self-control.  The 

highly  conscientious  person  is  depends*..:;,  '  -  *  1,  well 
organized,  and  disciplined.  This  :  v  ..erers  order 

and  thinks  before  acting. 

Locus  of  Control  Characteristic  belief  in  the  amount  of  control  people 

have  over  rewards  and  punishments.  The  person  with  an 
internal  locus  of  control  expects  that  there  are  conse¬ 
quences  associated  with  behavior  and  that  people  control 
what  happens  to  them  by  what  they  do.  The  person  with 
an  external  locus  of  control  believes  that  what  happens 
to  people  is  beyond  their  personal  control. 


Con « truce  Name 
Emotional  Stability 


Nondelinquency 

Work  Orientation 

Realistic  Interests 

Investigative  Interests 

Enterprising  Interests 

Artistic  Interests 

Social  Interests 

Conventional  Interests 


PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 

Definition 


Characteristic  degree  of  stability  vs.  reactivity  of 
emotions.  The  emotionally  stable  person  is  generally 
calm,  displays  an  even  mood,  and  is  not  overly  dis¬ 
traught  ly  stressful  situations.  He/she  thinks  clearly 
and  maintains  composure  and  rationality  in  situations 
of  actual  or  perceived  stress. 

Amount  of  respect  for  laws  and  regulations  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  attitudes  and  behavior.  The  noudelinquent 
person  is  honest,  trustworthy,  wholesome,  and  law- 
abiding.  Such  persons  will  have  histories  devoid  of 
trouble  with  schools  and  legal  agencies. 

Tendency  to  strive  for  competence  in  one’s  work.  The 
work-oriented  person  works  hard,  sets  high  standards, 
tries  to  do  a  good  job,  endorses  the  work  ethic,  and 
concentrates  on  and  persists  in  completion  of  the  task 
at  hand. 

Preference  for  concrete  and  tangible  activities, 
characteristics,  and  tasks.  Persons  with  realistic  in¬ 
terests  enjoy,  and  are  skilled  in,  the  manipulation  of 
tools,  machines,  and  animals,  but  find  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  activities  and  situations  aversive. 

Preference  for  scholarly,  Intellectual,  and  scientific 
activities  and  tasks.  Persons  with  Investigative  in¬ 
terests  enjoy  analytical,  ambiguous,  and  Independent 
tasks,  but  dislike  leadership  and  persuasive  activities. 

Preference  fo  persuasive,  assertive,  and  leadership 
activities  and  tasks.  Persons  with  enterprising  In¬ 
terests  may  be  characterized  as  ambitious,  dominant, 
sociable,  and  self-confident. 

Preferences  for  unstructured,  expressive,  and  ambig¬ 
uous  activities  and  tasks.  Persons  with  artistic  in¬ 
terests  may  be  characterized  as  intuitive,  impulsive, 
creative,  and  non-conforming. 

Preferences  for  social,  helping,  anc  teaching  activities 
and  tasks.  Persons  with  social  interests  may  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  responsible,  idealistic,  and  humanistic. 

Preferences  for  well-ordered,  systematic,  and  practical 
activities  and  tasks.  Persons  with  conventional  inter¬ 
ests  may  be  characterized  as  conforming,  unimaginative, 
efficient,  and  calm. 
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CRITERION  CONSTRUCTS 


1.  Inspect  mechanical  systems— test,  measure,  and/or  use  diagnostic 

equipment  as  veil  as  visual,  aural  and  tactile  senses,  in 
conjunction  with  technical  information,  to  compare  the  operating 
status  of  mechanical  equipment  (e.g. ,  engines,  transmissions, 
machineguns)  and  mechanical  components  (e.g.,  bearings  in  an 
electrical  generator)  to  standards  of  operating  efficiency,  and 
to  Identify  malfunctions. 

Actions  may  include:  analyze,  read,  operate 

2.  Troubleshoot  mechanical  systems— use  test,  measuring,  and  diagnostic 

equipment,  in  conjunction  with  technical  information,  to 
determine  the  cause  of  malfunctions  in  mechanical  equipment 
(e.g.,  engines,  transmissions,  machineguns)  and  mechanical 
components  (e.g.,  bearings  in  an  electrical  generator). 

Actions  may  include:  analyze,  read,  calculate 

3.  Repair  mechanical  systems — perform  corrective  actions  on  previously 

diagnosed  malfunctions  of  mechanical  equipment  or  mechanical 
components  using  appropriate • tools  (e.g.,  wrenches,  screwdrivers, 
gauges,  hammers)  in  conjunction  with  technical  Information. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  assemble/disassemble,  install,  fix, 
read,  work  metal 

A.  Inspect  fluid  systems — use  test,  measuring,  and  diagnostic  equipment, 
as  well  as  visual,  aural  and  tactile  senses,  in  conjunction  with 
technical  information,  to  determine  the  operating  status  of  fluid 
systems  (e.g.,  hydraulic,  refrigeration,  engine  cooling, 
compressed  air)  in  comparison  to  standards  of  operating 
efficiency,  and  to  identify  malfunctions. 

Actions  may  include:  analyze,  read,  operate 

5.  Troubleshoot  fluid  systems — use  test,  measuring  and  diagnostic 

equipment,  in  conjunction  with  technical  information,  to 
determine  the  cause  of  malfunctions  in  fluid  systems  (e.g., 
hydraulic,  refrigeration,  engine  cooling,  compressed  air). 

Actions  may  include:  analyze,  read,  calculate 

6.  Repair  fluid  systems — perform  corrective  actions  cn  previously 

diagnosed  malfunctions  of  fluid  systems  using  appropriate  tools 
(e.g.,  wrenches,  pressure  gauges,  soldering  equipment)  in  con¬ 
junction  with  technical  information. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  assemble/disassemble,  install,  fix, 
read 
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7.  Inspect  electrical  system*— use  test,  measuring,  and  diagnostic 

equipment,  as  well  as  visual,  aural  and  tactile  senses,  in 
conjunction  with  technical  information,  to  determine  the 
operating  status  of  electrical  systems  (e.g.,  generators,  wiring 
harnesses,  switches,  relays,  circuit  breakers,  motors,  lights)  in 
comparison  to  standards  of  operating  efficiency  and  to  identify 
malfunctions. 

Actions  may  include:  Analyze,  read,  operate 

8.  Troubleshoot  electrical  systems— use  test,  measuring  and  diagnostic 

equipment,  in  conjunction  with  technical  Information,  to 
determine  the  cause  of  malfunctions  in  electrical  systems  (e.g., 
generators,  wiring  harnesses,  switches,  relays,  circuit  breakers, 
motors,  lights). 

Actions  may  include:  analyze,  read,  calculate 

9.  Repair  electrical  systems — perform  corrective  actions  on  previously 

diagnosed  malfunctions  of  electrical  systems  and  electrical 
components  using  appropriate  tools  (e.g.,  pliers,  wire  strippers, 
soldering  irons)  in  conjunction  with  technical  information. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  assemble/disassemble,  install,  fix, 
read 

10.  Inspect  electronic  systems — use  test,  measuring  and  diagnostic 

equipment,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  visual,  aural,  and  tactile 
senses,  in  conjunction  with  technical  information,  to  compare  the 
operating  status  of  electronic  systems  (e.g.,  communications 
equipment,  radar,  missile  and  tank  ballistics  controls)  to 
standards  of  operating  efficiency  and  to  identify  malfunctions. 

Actions  may  Include:  analyze,  read,  operate 

11.  Troubleshoot  electronic  systems — use  test,  measuring,  and  diagnostic 

equipment,  in  conjunction  with  technical  information,  to 
determine  the  cause  or  location  of  malfunctions  in  electronics 
systems  (e.g.,  communication  equipment,  radar,  missile  and  tank 
ballistics  controls) . 

Actions  may  include:  analyte,  read,  calculate 

12.  Repair  electronic  systems — perform  corrective  actions  on  previously 

diagnosed  malfunction  of  electronic  systems  and  electronic 
components  using  appropriate  tools  (e.g.,  test  sets, 
screwdrivers,  pliers,  soldering  guns)  in  conjunction  with 
technical  information. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  assemble/disassemble,  install,  fix, 
read 
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13.  Repair  metal— perform  corrective  actions  (e.g.,  bend,  cut,  drill, 

*aw,  weld,  rivet,  hammer,  grind,  solder,  paint)  to  refabricate 
natal  structures. 

Actions  nay  Include:  calculate,  assemble/disassemble,  fix, 

construct,  read,  work  natal 

14.  Repair  plastic  and  fiberglass  structures— 'perform  corrective  actions 

(e.g.,  measure,  cut,  saw,  drill,  sand,  fill,  paint,  glue)  to 
refabrlcate  plastic  and  fiberglass  structures. 

Actions  may  include:  calculate,  assemble/disassemble,  fix, 

construct,  read 

15.  Construct  wooden  buildings  and  other  structures — ’perform  carpentry 

activities  (e.g.,  measure,  saw,  nail,  plane)  to  frame,  sheath  and 
roof  buildings,  or  to  erect  trestles,  bridges,  piers,  etc. 

Actions  may  include:  calculate,  assemble/disassemble.  Install, 
construct,  read 

16.  Construct  masonry  buildings  and  structures — perform  masonry  activities 

(e.g.,  measure,  lay  brick,  pour  concrete)  to  construct  walls, 
columns,  field  fortifications,  etc. 

Actions  may  Include:  construct,  calculate,  assemble/disassemble, 
read 

17.  Prepare  parachutes — inspect  cargo  and  personnel  parachutes,  repair 

or  replace  faulty  parachute  components,  and  prepare  (i.e. ,  pack) 
parachute  for  future  air  drop. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  assemble/disassemble,  pack/unpack, 
fix,  sew,  read 

18.  Prepare  equipment  and  supplies  for  air  drop — fabricate  and  assemble 

platforms,  cushions,  and  rigging  to  parachute  supplies,  equipment 
and  vehicles;  load,  position  and  secure  supplies  and  equipment  in 
aircraft. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  assemble/disassemble,  pack/unpack, 
construct,  transport 

19.  Install  electronic  components— place  and  interconnect  electronic  and 

communication  components  and  equipment  (e.g.,  radios,  antennas, 
telephones,  teletypewriters,  radar,  power  supplies)  and  check 
system  for  operation. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  assemble/disassemble,  install,  read 
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20.  Operate  electronic  equipment — set  end  adjust  the  controls  of 

electronic  components  to  operate  electronic  systems  (e.g.,  radio, 
radar,  computer  hardware,  missile  ballistics  controls). 

Actions  may  Include:  adjust,  operate 

21.  Send  and  receive  radio  messages — use  standardized  radio  codes  and 

procedures  to  transmit  and  receive  information. 

Actions  may  Include:  signal,  communicate,  read 

22.  Operate  keyboard  device— type  information  using  a  typewriter,  teletype 

or  keypunch,  or  computer  terminal. 

Actions  may  include:  process,  operate 

23.  Use  maps  in  the  field — read  and  interpret  map  symbols  and  identify 

geography  features  in  order  to  locate  geography  features  and 
field  positions  on  the  map,  and  to  locate  map  features  in  the 
field. 

Actions  may  Include:  analyze,  identify,  read,  calculate 

'24.  Flan  placement  or  use  of  tactical  position -and  features — using  maps 

and  on-site  inspection,  identify  geographic  positions  or  areas  to 
be  used  for  cover  and  concealment  or  to  place  fortlf  icitions, 
mines,  detectors,  chemicals,  etc. 

Actions  may  Include:  analyze,  calculate,  read 

23.  Place  tactical  equipment  and  materials  in  the  field— without  using 

heavy  equipment  (e.g.,  lifts,  dczers) ,  place  mines,  detectors, 
chemicals,  camouflage  or  other  tactical  items  into  position  on 
the  battlefield. 


Actions  may  include:  use  weapons,  maneuver ,  transport,  install 

26.  Detect  and  identify  targets — using  primarily  sight,  with  cr  without 

optical  systems,  locate  potential  targets,  and  identify  type 
(e.g.,  tanks,  troops,  artillery)  and.  threat  (friend  or  foe); 
report  information. 

Actions  may  include:  communicate,  analyze 

27.  Prepare  heavy  weapons  for  tactical  use — transport,  position  and 

assemble  heavy  tactical  weapons  such  as  missiles,  field 
artillery,  anti-aircraft  systems. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  assemble/disassemble,  install, 
pack/unpack 
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28.  Load  field  artillery  or  tank  guns— manipulate  breech  controls  and 

handle  ammunition  (stow  and  load)  to  prepare  guns  for  firing. 

Actions  may  include:  use  weapons,  pack/ unpack 

29.  Fire  heavy  direct  fire  weapons  (e.g.»  tank  main  guns,  TOW  missile, 

Infantry  fighting  vehicle  cannon)— using  optical  sighting 
systems,  manipulate  weapon  system  controls  to  aim,  track  and  fire 
on  designated  targets. 

Actions  may  include:  use.  weapons,  operate,,  adjust 

30.  Operate  fire  controls  of  indirect  fire  weapons  (e.g.,  field 

artillery)— using  map  coordinates  and  ballistics  information 
determine  elevation  and  azimuth  needed  for  firing  at  designated 
targets;  adjust  weapon  using  fire  controls., 

Actions  may  include:  analyze,  calculate,  read,  adjust 

31.  Fire  individual  weapons — aim,  track  and  fire  hand  operated  weapons 

such  as  rifles,  pistols,  and  machineguns  at  designated  targets. 

Actions  say  include:  use  weapons 

32.  Engage  in  bayonet  and  hand-to-hand  combat — use  offensive  and  defensive 

body  maneuvers  to  subdue  hostile  individuals. 

Actions  may  include:  maneuver,  apprehend 

33.  Operate  wheeled  vehicles — use  various  vehicle  controls  to  drive 

wheeled  vehicles  from  point  to  point,  generally  over  paved  and 
unpaved  roads,  observe  traffic  regulations;  secure  cargo. 

Actions  may  Include:  maneuver,  transport,  operate 

34.  Operate  track  vehicles — use  various  vehicle  controls  to  drive  track 

vehicles  (e.g.,  tanks,  APCs,  scout  vehicles,  bulldozers);  steer 
in  response  to  terrain  features. 

Actions  may  include:  maneuver,  transport,  operate 

35.  Operate  lifting,  loading  and  grading  equipment — operate  heavy 

equipment  (e.g.,  fork  lifts,  cranes,  loader,  back-hoes,  graders) 
to  load,  unload,  or  move  heavy  equipment,  supplies,  construction 
materials  (e.g.,  culvert  pipes,  building  or  bridge  trusses),  or 
terrain  features  (e.g.,  earth,  rock,  trees). 

Actions  may  include:  construct,  operate 
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36.  Operate  power  excavating  equipment-use  pneumatic  hammers  and  drills, 
paving  breakers,  grinders,  and  backfill  tampers,  in  the 
fabrication  and  modification  of  concrete,  stone  and  earthen 
structures. 


Actions  may  includes  construct,  operate 

37.  Reproduce  printed  materials — operate  duplicating  machines  and  offset 

presses  to  reproduce  printed  materials;  collate  and  bind 
materials  using  various  types  of  bindery  equipment. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  operate,  photograph,  calculate 

38.  Fake  movie*  and  videotapes— use  motion  picture  cameras  or  videotape 

equipment  to  record  visual  and  auditory  aspects  of  assigned 
subject  matter  to  be  used  for  intelligence  analyses,  training  or 
document* tion. 

Actions  may  include:  adjust,  photograph 

39.  Draw  maps  and  overlays- -use  drafting,  graphics,  and  related 

techniques  to  prepare  and  revise  maps,  with  symbols  and  legends, 
from  aerial  photographs. 

Actions  may  include:  analyze,  process,  draw 

40.  Write  and  deliver  presentations — prepare  scripts  for  formal 

presentation  including  radio  and  television  broadcast;  make  oral 
presentations . 

Actions  may  Include:  analyze,  write 


41.  Record  and  file  information— collect,  transcribe,  annotate,  sort, 

index,  file,  and  retrieve  information  (e.g.,  training  rosters, 
personnel  statistics,  supply  inventories). 

Actions  may  include:  process,  dispose 

42.  Receive,  store  and  issue  supplies,  equipment  and  other  materials — 

inspect  material  and  review  paperwork  upon  receipt;  sort, 
transport,  and  store  material;  issue  or  ship  material  to 
authorized  personnel  or  units. 


Actions  may  include:  analyze,  calculate,  process,  send, 
pack/unpack,  transport 


43.  Prepare  technical  forms  and  documents — follow  standardized  procedures 
to  prepare  or  complete  forms  and  documents  (e.g.,  personnel 
records  and  dispositions,  efficiency  reports,  legal  briefs). 


Actions  may  include:  process,  write,  analyze 
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44.  Translate  or  decode  data— us©  standardized  coding  systems  and  decoding 

rules  to  convert  coded  information  to  some  store  usable  for w 
(e.g.,  interpret  radar  information,  decode  Horse  code,  translate 
foreign  languages) . 

Actions  may  Include:  analyze 

45.  Analyze  Intelligence  data — determine  importance  and  reliability  of 

information;  Integrate  information  Co  provide  identification, 
disposition  and  movement  of  enemy  forces  and  estimate  enemy 
capabilities. 

Actions  may  include:  communicate,  analyze,  read 

46.  Prepare  food — prepare  food  and  beverages  according  to  recipes  and  meal 

plans  (measure,  mix,  bake,  etc.);  Inspect  fresh  food  and  staples 
for  freshness;  maintain  sanitary  work  area. 

Actions  may  include:  cook,  read,  sanitize,  dispose,  calculate 

47.  Receive  clients,  patients,  guests-~schedule,  greet  and  give  routine 

Information  to  persons  seeking  medical,  dental,  legal  or 
counseling  services. 

Actions  may  include:  administer,  communicate,  process 

48.  Interview — verbally  gather  information  from  clients,  patients, 

witnesses,  prisoners,  or  other  pexsons. 

Actions  may  include:  communicate 

49.  Provide  medical  ©nd  dental  treatment — give  medical  attention  to 

soldiers  in  the  field,  or  medical  or  dental  clinic,  or  to  animals 
(e.g.,  CPR,  splinting  fractures,  administering  injections, 
dressing  wounds) . 

Actions  may  include:  treat,  sanitize,  photograph 

50.  Select,  lay-out  and  clean  medical  or  dental  equipment  and  supplies — 

prepare  treatment  areas  for  use  by  following  prescribed 
procedures  for  laying-out  instruments  and  equipment;  clean 
equipment  and  area  for  subsequent  use. 

Actions  may  include:  sanitize,  assemble/disassemble, 

peck/unpack,  dispose 

*51.  Perform  medical  laboratory  procedures — conduct  various  types  of  blood 
tests,  urinalysis,  cultures,  etc. 

Actions  may  include:  sanitize analyze,  calculate,  adjust 
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52,  Control  individuals  and  crawd*-*~apprehend  suspected  criminals,  capture 

en« ay  soldiers,  guard  prisoners,  participate  in  riot  control 
operations,  etc. 

Actions  may  include:  apprehend,  cettrauedqate,  administer 

53.  Control  air  traf£iC'--c©or  dinar®  departing,  ea  route,  arriving  and 

holding  aircraft  by  monitoring  radar  equipment  and  communicating 
with  aircraft  and  other  air  traffic  control  facilities. 

.Actions  may  include:  communicate,  analyze,  send,  operate*  signal 
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Initial  Training  Performance  Variable* 


1.  Training  progress /success— successfully  completing  formal  training 

course  la  normal  amount  of  else  vers us  washing  out,  being  reas¬ 
signed,  being  "sac  back”  or  "recycled.1* 


2.  Efforc/mocivaclen  in  draining— the  degree  of  effort,  motivation,  and 
interest  chat  a  soldier  puts  into  his/her  training,  as  evidenced 
by  such  things  as  curloslry  about  course* content ,  not  being 
afraid  to  be  "wrong"  or  to  ask  questions,  caking  notes,  being 
attentive  In  class,  studying  on  own  time,  seeking  out  the  in¬ 
structor  to  clarify  course  concent. 


Performance  of  theoretical,  or  "elassroom"  parts'  of  training- 
learning  the  theoretical  part  of  a  course;  performing  well 
on  quisxes,  tests,  and  examinations  given  in  a  classroom 
setting  thee  tests  the  acquisition  of  concepts,  principles, 
facts,  or  ocher  information,  e.g.,  learning  the  basic  food 
groups,  understanding  the  principles  of  internal  coabuscion, 
learning  the  nomenclature  of  a  weapon. 


4,  performance  of  practical,  "bands-on"  part  of  training— applying 
the  theory  or  principles  of  a  course  to  practical  problems 
and  situations,  either  during  simulations,  field  exercises, 
ot  ocher  "hands-on"  parts  of  training,  e.g. cooking  a  seal, 
repairing  *n  engine,  firing  e  weapon,  etc. 
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Generalized  Army  Effectiveness 


1.  Following  regulations — consistently  complying  with  Army  rales  and 

regulations;  conforming  appropriately  to  standard  procedures; 
following  the  spirit  us  well  as  the  letter  of  military  and 
civilian  laws,  regulations,  written  orders,  etc. 

2.  Commitment  to  Army  norms-— adjusting  successfully  to  A  ray  life;  dis¬ 

playing  appropriate  military  appearance  and  bearing;  showing 
pride  in  being  a  soldier. 

3.  Cooperation  with  supervisors— responding  willingly  to  orders,  sug¬ 

gestions,  and  other  guidance  from  HCOs  and  officers;  deferring 
appropriately  to  superiors’  expertise  and  Judgment  and  being 
supportive  of  superior  officers/NCQs. 

4.  Cooperation  with  other  unit  members— pitching  in  when  necessary  to 

help  other  unit  members  with  their  Job  and  mission  assignments 
ov  during  training;  encouraging  and  supporting  ocher  unit  members, 
as  appropriate;  showing  concern  for  unit  objectives  over  and 
above  personal  interests. 

3.  Hard  work  md  perseverance— working  herd  on  the  Job  and  during  training; 
sustaining  maximum  effort  over  long  periods  of  hard  duty  and  on 
daily  assignments;  coping  well  with  hardship  or  otherwise  unpleasant 
condition-  to  continue  to  work  toward  mission  completion. 

6.  Attention  to  detail— carrying  out  assignments  carefully  and  thoroughly; 
consistently  completing  Job  and  duty  assignments  on  time  or  ahead 
of  schedule;  being  conscientious  in  maintaining  own  and  unit's 
equipment,  and  taking  care  to  ensure  chat  own  quarters  are  clean 
end  neec. 


7.  Initiative— willingly  volunteering  for  assignments;  performing  extra 
necessary  tasks  without  explicit  orders;  anticipating  problems 
end  caking  action  to  prevent  them. 


3.  Discipline  consistently  concentrating  on  the  Job  or  ducv  assf mm-nr 
rather  than  being  distracted  by  opportunities  VsoL“ize  or 
otherwise  stop  working;  conerolling  own  emotions  , 

them  to  interfere  with  performance  of  duty*  keeoin^unrf  allouinS 
•Uohox  -  other  0rus.  l.„k.  rher 


0.  Emergent  leadership— displaying  good  judgment  in  nuking  suggestions 
to  others  in  the  unit  regarding  the  Job,  duty  assignments,  ecc  * 
appropriately  taking  charge  when  placed  in  a  leadership  position* 
where  appropriate,  persuading  others  in  the  unit  to  accept  his/  ' 
her  ideas,  opinions,  and  directions. 
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Six  General  Army  Effectivenees  Variables 


10.  Survive  in  cha  field — react  co  direct  or  indirect  fire;  construct 
individual  fighting  position;  camouflage  self  and  equipment; 
tssc  challenge  and  password;  proceed  against  NBC  attack. 


11.  Maintain  physical  fitness — keep  self  at  physical  fitness  level  appro¬ 
priate  for  state  of  battle  readiness. 


12.  Disciplinary  problems — having  a  record  of  disciplinary  problems  as 
reflected  by  AWOLS,  Article  15s,  civil  arrests,  etc. 


13.  Attrition— separating  from  the  Amy  for  ‘'negative”  reasons  such  as 
discipline  or  drug-related  problems. 


14.  Raenllscment — signing  on  for  a  second  tour  of  duty. 


15.  Job  satisfaction/morale — being  satisfied  with  otm  HOS  and  Army  life. 
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APPENDIX  D 

Scale  Names  and  Numoer  of  Items  In  Each  Scale 
for  the  Preliminary  Battery 
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Scale  Names  and  Number  of  Items 
in  Each  Scale  for  the 
Preliminary  Battery 


The  scale  names,  with  the  number  of  items  each  included  parenthetically,  are 
aa  followsx 

Perceptual-cognitive s  ET8  Figure  Classification  (FC:  28  iteas  with  8 
responses. each);  ETS  Map  Planning  (MP:  40);  ETS  Choosing  a  Path  (CP:  32); 

ETS  Following  Directions  (FD:  20);  ETS  Hidden  Figures  (HF:  32);  EAS  Space 
Visualization  (SV:  50);  EAS  Numerical  Reasoning  (NR: 20);  Flanagan  Assembly 
(FNA:  20). 

Vocational  interests  (VOICE):  Office  Administration  (20);  Heavy  Con¬ 
struction  (20);  Electronics  (20);  Medical  Service  (20);  Outdoors  (15); 
Aesthetics  (15);  Mechanics  (15);  Food  Services  (15);  Law  Enforcement  (15); 
Agriculture  (15);  Mathematics  (12);  Audiographics  (10);  Teacher/Counseling 
£10);  Marksman  (7);  Drafting  (7);  Craftman  (7);  Automated  Data  Processing 
(7). 

Temperament  (Personnel  Opinion  Inventory  or  P0I):  Conscientiousness  (DPQ 
Unlikely  Virtues/PRF  Infrequency:  10);  Leadership  (DPQ  Social  Potency:  26); 
Stress  (DPQ  Stress  Reaction:  26);  Discipline  (CPI  Socialization:  30);  Moti¬ 
vation  (Rotter  I/E  Locus  of  Control:  29). 

Biographical  Questionnaire  (BQ):  Scales  for  Males.  Warmth  of  Parental 
Relationship  (11);  Academic  Achievement  (25);  Social  Introversion  (22); 
Athletic  Interest  (10);  Intellectuallsm  08);  Aggressive/Independence  (10); 
Parental  Control  vs.  Freedom  (11);  Social  Desirability  (10);  Scientific 
Interest  (12);  Academic  Attitude  (8);  Sibling  Friction  (5). 

Scales  for  Females.  Warmth  of  Maternal  Relationship  (13);  Social  Lead¬ 
ership  (22);  Academic  Achievement  (13)*  Parental  Control  vs.  Freedom  (11); 
Cultural  Literary  Interests  (5);  Athletic  Participation  (9);  Scientific 
Interest  (13).  Feelings  of  Social  Inadequacy  (3);  Adjustment  (5);  Expression 
of  Negative  Emotion  (4);  Social  Maturity  (2);  Popularity  with  Opposite  Sex 
(4);  Positive  Academic  Attitude  (7);  Warmth  of  Parental  Relationship  (5). 

Rational  (Combined  Sex)  Scales:  Leadership  (12);  Social  Confidence 
(4);  Social  Activity  (11);  Self  Control  (5);  Antecedents  of  Self  Esteem 
(6);  Parental  Closeness  (135*  Sibling  Harmony  (5);  Independence  (8);  Aca¬ 
demic  Confidence  (5);  Academic  Achievement  (6);  Positive  Academic  Attitude 
(6);  Effort  (4);  Scientific  Interests  (5);  Reading/Intellectual  Interests 
(6);  Athletic  Interests  (2);  Athletic/Sports  Participation  (6);  Physical 
Condition  (18);  Vocational-Technical  Activities  (4). 
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APPENDIX  E 

Computerized  Measures  Observed  During  Site  Visits 
for  ARI  Project  A,  Spring  1983 
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COMPUTERIZED  MEASURES  OBSERVED 
DURING  SITE  VISITS  FOR  ART  PROJECT  A 


LOCATION 


MACHINE 


PROGRAMMING 

LANGUAGE 


PERCEPTUAL 

Slop la  Reaction  Tima 
Choice  Reaction  Tima  (2-6) 
Posner  Physical  Identity 
Posner  Name  Identity 
Single  Word  Classification 

Comparison  of  Word  Prs. 

Line  Length  Judgments 
Visual  Search 
Rotated  Figures 
Perceptual  Speed 

DOT  Estimation 

Mental  Rotation 

Decision  Making  Speed  (CRT) 

Embedded  Figures 

Card  Rotation^- 

Hidden  Patterns3 
Maze  Training3- 
Perceptual  Spaed  Test 


INFORMATION  PROCESSING 

Sternberg  Numbers 
Sternberg  Words 
Old-New  Item  Recognition 
Random  Two  Responses 
Nine  Digit  Short  Term  Memory 

Continuous  Paired  Assoc. 

DuaJ.  Task-Tapping  &  Visual 
Visual  Memory  (5x5) 
i  Time  Sharing:  Compensatory 
;  Tracking  &  Digit  Cancellation 


/ 


*These  measures  administered  under  NAMR1  contract  at  the  Aviation  Research 
Laboratory  in  Illinois. 
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COMPUTERIZED  MEASURES  OBSERVED 
DURING  SITE  VISITS  FOR  ART  PROJECT  A 


PROGRAMMING 

LOCATION  MACHINE  LANGUAGE 


SlAMRL  Is  in  the  process  of  adapting  these  to  an  Apple  computer  with  joy 
•tick,  foot  pedals  and  a  speech  generation  chip. 


3 These  measures  administered  under  NAMRL  contract  at  the  Aviation  Research 
Laboratory  in  Illinois. 
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computerized  measures  observed 

DURING  SITE  VISITS  TOR  ARI  PROJECT  A 


LOCATION 


MACHINE 


PROGRAMMINC 

LANGUAGE 


NON-COGNITIVE 

Activities  Interest  Inventory 

PSYCHOMOTOR 

TWo-Handed  Coordination 
Complex  Coord. /Stick  &  Rudder^ 
Complex  Coordination^ 

Tank  Video  Game® 

One-Dimensional  Compensatory 
Tracking7 

Critical  Tracking7 
Two-Dimensional  Compensatory 
Tracking 

Kinesthetic  Memory 
Helicopter  Simulator 
Tank  Turret  Simulator 

Perceptronics  Simulator 
.Gunner  Tracking  Task  (using  the 
Willey  "Burst-on-Target" 
Simulator) 

Target  Acquisition  Task  (using 
the  Willey  "Burst-on-Target" 
Simulator) 


/ 


/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 


/ 


/ 


AFKRL  is  currently  adapting  the  Complex  Coordination  (using  two  hands) 

to  the  PDP  11. 

NAMRL  is  currently  adapting  this  to  an  Apple  computer  with  joy  stick  and 
foot  pedals. 

Developed  under  contract  with  ARI ;  work  being  carried  out  at  Pensacola. 

^Thesa  measures  administered  under  NAMRL  contract  at  the  Aviation  Research 
Laboratory  in  Illinois. 
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COMPUTERIZED  MEASURES  OBSERVED 
DURING  SITE  VISITS  FOR  ARI  PROJECT  A 


_  PREDICTOR _ _ _ 

PSYCHOMOTOR  (COOT.) 

g 

Fire  Control  Corap u ter  Task 
(Using  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
lire  Control  Combat  Simulator) 
Round  Sensing  Task**  (Using 
several  different  pieces  of 
equipment  Including  T-scope, 

3  projectors,  Allen  Device, 
otc.) 

Computerized  Target  Engagement 
(also  using  35  mu  film,  slides, 
and  video  equipment) 

Psychomotor  Tracking  Task 


LOCATION 


MACHINE 


M 


fwiy 


PROGRAMMIN' 

LANGUAGE 


Mwi/ 


These  measures  may  be  more  appropriately  categorized  elsewhere.,  e.g.. 
Perceptual  or  Information  Processing  (Figure  memory)  for  the  Round  Sensing 
Task,  but  have  been  placed  here  due  to  the  type  of  equipment  required. 
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